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INTRODUCTION: 



H^sourci^ Guide to Supplement&X Services 

The resource guide waa developed to establish written guidelines 
for the offactive dev^idorpment^ implementation 9 and management of 4 
successful Supplemental Services program. These programs serve 
disadvantaged ( handicapped^ and limited English-speaking students 
enrolled in vocational education programs « 

The Resourcft Guide to SupplpmQti):ftl Sgrvirea provides an Overview of 
the necessary compone^nts of a supplemental services program^ 
including recommended practices. In Htion* example forms* 
brochures* %ivd lists: of materials and .ummunity resources are 
included to assist in the development and operation of the programe 
Since duties and prograirjaiatic services are siirilar at the secondary 
and postsecondary le^vol, the contents of this resource guide apply 
to both levels unless stated othen^ise* as in the program impldmen- 
tation chapters. Pleasd note the differences indicated for 
providing postsecondary services « 

This manual is designed both for those who will be starting new 
supplemental service programs and for those supplemental service 
coordinators who want to enhance their current programs. Examples 
are Included wherever possible to assist the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator and/or members of the Supplemental Services support 
team in delivering effective programs tv^ithln their local school 
district or community college. 

The manual design* a three-ring notebook with pages numbered by 
chapter and page* facilitates the addition of updated materials on 
a regular basis. This notebook will become the coordinator's 
handbook for implementation of Supplemental Services* 
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CHAPTER I. SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES 
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The purpasw of this chapter A» to provide you with «n overview of 
the Suppl9m«ntal S«rviGf>8 Progriuai. Supplemental Services has been 
defined as a flexible support systea providing special assistance, 
at needed, to Individual handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English-speaking studwats enrolled in vocational education programs 
at the secondary or post secondary level. Services ara designed to 
help student* overcome th«ir identified problems or to assist in 
codifying the vocational prograoe so that tlici student may succeed 
re.<«Ardless of his/her problems. Emphasis is placed on access to 
resources and interagency cooperation in providing services. 
Eacamples of services include: remedial instruction in math or 
reading, providing of special equipment for handicapped students, 
and assisting of students in acquiring financial aid. (CCCOES) 

There are four sections in this chapter: 1) The System, 2) Stan- 
dards, 2) Identification of Students, and 4) Definition of Terms. 
Section 1, The System, outlines the governing body which oversees 
the Supplemental Services programs and other components of tne 
system. Section 2, Standards, describes the program's goals and 
program criteria which must be met in order to establish a good 
Supplemental Services program. Section 3 is provided to assist you 
in identifying students who may need Supplemental Services. And 
finally. Section 4 provides definitions included no assist you in 
understanding the terminology. 

I. The System cccofs 

The Colorado Community College and Occupational Education 
System is .the administrative body through which the State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
governs the State System Community Colleges and implements 
policies for the delivery of occupational education throughout 
the state. 

Colorado's system of community colleges and occupational 
education encompasses eleven state system community /junior 
colleges, four local district community colleges. Mesa State 
College, seven postsecondary area vocational schools and 
secondary vocational programs in 161 schooX districts. In 
addition, it approves and regulates 135 proprietary schools 
and training programs and serves as th^ state approving 
agency for veterans education. 

Vocational education in the Department of Corrections, the 
Division of Youth Services, and various community-based 
organizations are also part of the System. 

The two primary goals of the System are to contribute to 
Colorado's economic growth and stability and to develop the 
state's human resources. 
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The Colorado Comnunity College and Occupational Education 
System has two departments — Administration and Educational 
Services. Thb Educational Services Department provides 
approval and technical assistance to programs under the 
leadership of the Vice President for Educational Services. 
The Associate Vice President for Instructional Services 
oversees all program areas including Programs for Handicapped 
and Disadvantaged. Supplemental Service Programs are provided 
assistance by the program manager for this area. (See 
organizational chart.) 

Program Managftr HntiH< rapped *nri n i aadvanfflgft rt 

The Program Manager for Handicapped and Disadvantaged works 
with the central office staff to provide assistance to 
programs funded through the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act. (Entitlements for the handicapped and 
disadvantaged.) This Includes making recommendations relative 
to allocation of funds, program approval, program review, and 
approval of changes in the use of funds awarded. The program 
manager also makes recommendations to programs relative to 
improvements in services and professional development needs. 
The program manager works closely with the special needs 
faculty at Colorado State University in providing technical 
assistance to districts and institutions offering services to 
handicapped and disadvantaged students. A network of 
resource teachers is established and managed by the program 
manager to serve as the primary contact to the field. 
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Vocational Special Wfl«»rtfl — Tpwrhi»r ir ducatlon 

The Special Needs Teacher Educators are university professors 
who also provide professional development services throughout 
the state. The teacher educators provide credertlallng 
classes; Inservlce workshops to Supplemental Service person- 
nel* counselors, vocational Instructors, and vocational 
administrators; technical assistance; and program quality 
reviews. A more detailed description of these services 
follows: 

Credetitiiiling fllaftflfla .. pour courses are currently 
offered both on and off campus. They are: Vocational 
Assessment for Special Needs Learners; Methods and 
Materials for Special Needs Learners; Vocational 
Education for Special Needs Learners; and Supplemental 
Service Delivery. A schedule of these classes can be 
obtained from the School of Occupational and Educational 
Studies at Colorado State University (303/491-6316). 
Persons seeking to renew their credentials or gain work 
experience credits may enroll In a Practlcum, Independent 
Study, or Supervised Work Experience course. A discus- 
sion with a faculty member must occur prior to enrollment 
In one of these courses. Courses can also be designed 
specifically for your dijtrict, school or staff, and are 
provided at your request. 

InsBrv<r'<i tforlcHhonti -- Workshops are designed at the 
request of special services personnel or vocational 
administrators. Content, length, and design are 
Individually planned with the local school district or 
community college. Topical areas could Include, but are 
not limited to, vocational assessment, transitional 
planning, high risk youth, and curriculum modification. 

Technical AaBlst-ance -- Service Includes planning, 

reviewing, and assisting Supplemental Service Coor- 
dinators Implement the four assurances of the Carl 
Perkins Vocational Education Act. Teacher/educators and 
trainers will provide assistance, advice, and help In any 
requested area related to providing services to handi- 
capped, disadvantaged, and limited English- speaking 
students In vocational education. Assistance to 
individual teachers Is also available. 

Program — Qualilx Ee^^iSK This consists of on-site 

evaluation of the Supplemental Service Program. 
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COLORADO STANDARDS 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



February 1987 



DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
COLORADO COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 
1391 North Speer Boulevard, Suite 600 
Denver, Colorado 80204*2554 



The Colorado Coaununity College and Occupational Education System is 
an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer and adheres to all 
Federal and State lavs prohibiting discrimination. 



PREFACE 



Thn Colorado Standards for Vocational Education Programs 
(Section I) and the Supplemental Services Specific Program Criteria 
(Section II) Included In this publication have been developed to 
advise local administrators, vocational Instructors, and advisory 
committee members of those factors vhlch the Colorado Community 
College and Occupational Education System (CCCOES) considers to be 
of major importance In the delivery of high quality vocational 
education programs. 

The standards and specific program criteria are designed to assist 
local education agencies and the system staff In panaglng the 
following) 



o New program development 

o Evaluation and review of current programs 

o Technical assistance. 



Section I contains the standards of quality for all state-approved 
vocational programs (secondary and postsecondary) . These standards 
are required by state statutes, federal lavs and/or by officially 
promulgated ntles and regulations; thav ara m«nri«»nry. violation 
of one or more of the standards in Section I is cause for denial of 
initial approval or for immediate vithdraval of state approval of 
the vocational programs «nd the supporting state or federal 
funding. 

Section II contains those specific program criteria in each program 
area which are considered to be essential for quality vocational 
programs . 

The CCCOES staff will exercise judgment to determine if violation 
of one or more of the program criteria in Section li is cause for 
recommending denial of initial approval, or withdrawal of state 
approval or additional technical assistance. 

It is intended that the standards and specific program criteria, 
along with the Quality Vocational Program Review and Improvement 
Process (Q-Process), be used by the system staff and local 
administrators and instructors to Improve the quality of edu- 
cational opportunity for the students. 
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SECTION I 



CnloradQ Sfandarda fnr Vnrwt^nnfll ffduPflMnn Prngrania 

The following standards, which are mandatory and must be imple- 
mented, are applicable to all state approved vocational education 
programs in local school districts and postsecondary institutions. 
In each instance, the specific legal reference is noted and 
included in the appendix. 

1. Instructors possess a current and valid vorat^nnat rr»r<pn»<«i 
issued by the State Board for Community Colleges and Occu- 
pational Education in the program area in which they teach^. 

2. Instructors teaching secondary students possess a current and 
valid taAchlng ri*r»<f4r«»A vith the appropriate endorsement as 
required by the Colorado Department of Education^. 

Program Apprntr«r» 

3. A VE-120 Program Proposal is on file which assures compliance 
in the following areas^, CRS 23-60-209. 

A. Programs are designed and are of sufficient length to 

provide Qccunatlonal «iHn a and rftlaf ed Tctinwiarigp 
attitudftS to meet the student's occupational objective as 
well as the requirements of business and industry for 
entry level employment. 

B. The establishment, maintenance and/or expansion of 
specific occupational programs is justified by either 

locol or state surveys of huflinflwa and <nrfnfl» rv naadn . 

Program nrivlBory rQmnii»»«n*a are utilized to assist school 

administrators and teachers in promoting, planning, 
conducting and evaluating each program. 

D. A vocational advinnry finunril is utilized to assist in 

overall promoting, planning, coordinating, and evaluating 
all the vocational education programs in Local Education 
Agency. 

a. Programs are conducted in approved facn<»fflfl which are 
sufficiently equipped to permit adequate training and 
education for the number of students enrolled. 

F. Programs utilize Inatrtiptio nai aquipniflnf- which is 
reflective of that found in the occupation for which 
training is provided. 

6« LeadftrHhlp dflYftlnprnffnt nr.tivitian are an integral part of 

the instructional program. Students at the secondary 



colo.stds 
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level are offered individual membership on a voluntary 
basis in one of the recognized vocational student 
leadership organizations appropriate for the program area. 
The student leadership development component of the 
program has a planned and written program of activities 
which meets the needs, abilities and interests of the 
students. Students at the postsecondary level either 
participate in a recognized vocational student organi- 
zation, in a professional organization related to their 
career area, or in other appropriate leadership activities 
determined by the local educational institution. 

H. Programs are designed to enable a student to articulate 

JEcoiB — one — leYfil/flystftia to annthur without unnecessary 

duplication of educational experiences. 

4. A VE-120 Progran Prnrnsnl in flubni<«-»«d a^.>rv ^4^0 

yfiflra foJ^ continued approval by the Colorado Community 
College and Occupational Education System staff^. 

5. All approved programs ara atrfllnflted at Iflflsi- ft.,ary f^ve 

^* A a sQciftte Dfigrftft prngrama nrp in mmpH ance p^i^^jp« 

which are approved by the State Board for Community Colleges 
and OccupationaJ Education an^S in agreement with the Colorado 
Commission on Higher Education^. 



Health and g«ffl»y. 



7. Instruction in the aafe usb of facilities, equipment and 
materials is provided prior to the time the students will use 
such facilities, equipment, and/or potentially hazardous 
materials^. 

8. All state and federal safety standards are instituted 
including the following provisions^. 

A. Safety mips are posted in the facilities and are 
enforced. 

B< F i re e^ E f„ingu i shprf» and emergenry a^Ub from the facilities 

are identified and evacuation routes are posted. 
C. The Colorado Kva Safety Ar» Is adhered to at all times. 

Sfcutlant Right Q and Other rompl tanae Fafltnra • 

9. Provisions are made to assure that no student is unlawfully 
denied an equal — opportunity to benefit from occupational 
education on the basis of race, color, national origin or 
handicap' . 

10. Strategies are developed and implemented by the Local 

Education Agency to eHni<nate aeit dlarriminat4nn ., pd aev rn ]^ 

atereotyping in occupational education^ 

colo.stds 1,7 
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11. Occupational Programs for each hantH rapped atudpnt are 
planned and coordinated as part of the "Individualixed 
Educational Plan"^. 

12. Programs are in comnliance trith ralftfed ci-«i-a nr f^ripr^i 

aganclfls atatuf.flfl, nilea and xfigul&tifliia,* or atAntim ^ rd^ (see 
Appendix B) . 

Educii1-<nn and Pfttd.TTnpA4H tf^rjf Egperlgnrp W 

13. The cooperative education component is sponsored by the 
educational institution* is delivered in cooperation with 
local business and/or any governmental organization or agency 
through specialized in- the- school instruction provided by 
qualified teachers aasi on-the-job training^. 

14. The educational institution sponsoring the cooperative 
education component of a vocational program must negotiate 
with the employer to assure the employed student will hp pft^d 
a salary by the employer^^. 

13. The sponsoring educational institution and the employer will 
cooperatively develop a written training agreement which 
includes a plan for the expected achievements of the student 
during on-the-job training experiences^^. 
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Woirkmen'a Compensfttlon for Uipatd tfnrk RTpftriflnrfli 

Th« employet and educational Institution will negotiate a reason- 
able l«vel o£ coapensation for the employer's expense of providing 
that Workmen's Compensation and liability insurance while the 
student is participating in an unpaid work experience (Workmen's 
Compensation Act. Section 1, 8-41-105). 
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APPENDIX A 

LEGAL REFERENCES FOR COLORADO STANDARDS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

1. Colorado Revised Statutes (CRS) 23-60-303. 

2. CRS 23-8-102 - and the Colorado Vocational Act, Rules and 
Regulations, 1984. Section IV; CRS 23-60-102, (1) (2) (3)- 
Povers and Duties of the SBCCOE; and CRS 23-60-301,302, and 
CRS 23-60-209. 

3. 1984 Carl Perkins Act, Section 115, (a), (1). 

4. Colorado Vocational Act, CVA, Rules and Regulations, 
Section VIII and 1984 Carl Perkins Act, Section 113 (9), (C). 

5. CRS 23-60-102. 

6. Occupational Safety and Health Act - 29, Code of Federal 
Regulations 1970, amended 1978). 

7. 1964 Civil Rights Act. Title VI, and Title IX. 

8. EducAtion of the Handicapped Act, PL 94-142. 

9. Workmen's Compensation Act, CRS, 1973, Section 1, 8-41-105 
(7), (c). 

10. Fair Labor Standards Act, Federal Wage and Hour Law. 

11. Carl Perkins Act, Title V, Part B, 521(7). 
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APPENDIX B 



RELATED STATE AMD FEDERAL AGENCIES STATUTES, 
RULES, REGULATIONS, AND STANDARDS 



The State Board of Nursing in the Licensed Practical Nurse and 
Associate Degree Nursing Programs; the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration Act In the Air Frame and Poverplant programs; Fair Labor 
Standards Act; Child Labor Lavs; Civil Rights Act; Department of 
Labor and Employment; Department of Social Services; Handicapped 
Children's Act; Carl Perkins Act; Privacy Act; Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act; Rehabilitation Act; Higher Education Statutes; 
Vocational Education Credentialing Guidelines; Department of 
Education Certification requirements; etc. 
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APPENDIX C 



DEFINITION OF 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AND PAID/UNPAID VORK EXPERIENCE 
CQOPERATIVTg BMrrATTOM ^ 

A method of Instruction of vocational education for individuals 
who, through written cooperative agreements between school and 
employers, receive vocational and academic instruction in the 
classroom alternating with a related job experience. The school 
and job experiences must be planned and supervised by the school 
and the employer. (Carl Perkins Act, Title V, Part B, 521, (7)] 

PAID WORK EXPERIENCE is required by law when the cooperative 
education student 1st 

1. Performing the same functions of an employee on-the-job; 

2. Directly supervised on-the-job by the employer or the 
employer designee; indirectly supervised by the 
vocational instructor. 

UNPAID VQRK EXPRRTKNCF. . On-the-job training for work experience is 
unpaid when: 

1. The student is performing specialized projects/ 
activities at the job site rather than functions of an 
employee; 

2. The student Is directly supervised by a vocational 
instructor credentlaled in the occupational area for 
which the student Is training. 

3. The training experience is for the benefit of the 
student rather than the employer; 

4. The student does not displace regular employees; 

So The student is assigned specific activities/projects asid 
aM indirflpfW supervised by the employer. 

TYPES QP TIWPAID WnPlC gYPBttTT^fK^g, 

CLINICAT. TRATNTNfi - a method of Instruction within a vocational 
health occupation program which provides supervised work experience 
at a health care facility under the supervision of a credent ittled 
health occupation instructor. 

IntRrnahlp - an optional component of any educational program which 
is designed to provide experience with on-the-job activities or 
projects which are directly related to the students osjor field of 
study. 
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SunftrvlflPd QcRupatinrm Expftrlfttirft - an industry, education 
partnership which provides for students to apply knowledge, skills 
and competencies in a practical, hands-on manner within an 
occupational area and under the supervision of a credentialed 
vocational instructor. 
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COLORADO COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 

SECTION II 

SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES SPECIFIC PROGRAM CRITERIA 

May 9, 1988 

Qaneral Deflcrlnt-.lnn 

Suppleiaental Services is designed to provide special assistance, as 
needed, to handicapped and disadvantaged students in order for them 
to succeed in approved vocational education programs in Colorado 
secondary and postsecondary institutions. Each student served oust 
meet one of the following definitions of "disadvantaged" or 
"handicapped" as specified in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act of 1984, Section S21, (12) and (IS): 

"Disadvantaged means individuals (other than handicapped 
individuals) who have economic or academic disadvantages and who 
require special services and assistance in order to enable them to 
succeed in vocational education programs. The term includes 
individuals who are members of economically disadvantaged families, 
migrants, individuals who have limited English proficiency and 
individuals who are dropouts from, or who are identified as 
potential dropouts from, secondary school. For the purpose of this 
definition, an individual who scores at or below the 25th percen- 
tile on a standardized achiavenent or aptitude test, whose 
secondary school grades are below 2.0 on a 4.0 scale (where the 
grade "A" equals 4.0) or who fails to attaiL minimal academic 
competencies may be considered 'academically disadvantaged.' The 
definition does not Include individuals with learning 
disabilities." 

"Handicapped, when applied to individuals, means Individuals who 
are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or language 
Impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
orthopedically Impaired, other health .^jspaired, deaf-blind, multi- 
handicapped, or persons with specific learning disabilities, who by 
reason thereof require special education and related services, and 
who, because of their handicapping condition, cannot succeed in the 
regular vocational education prcgram without special education 
assistance. * 

These services are intended to help disadvantaged or handicapped 
students succeed in vocational education by either assisting them 
in overcoming their problems or by modifying the programs so that 
they might succeed in spite of their problems. 

The following standards for Supplemental Services are in addition 
to those general standards applicable to all vocational education 
programs listed in Section I: 
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FactOiT #1 - Legal nnmplianra (Carl Perkins Vocational 

Education Act) 

In addition to the standards In Section I, the following standards 
are mandatory and oust be Implemented) 

1. Written criteria for determining student eligibility for 
Supplemental Services as described In the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act are available to staff, 
students and parents as appropriate. (Refer to 
definitions of "Disadvantaged" and "Handicapped" In the 
General Description.) 



2. Factors that Impede the achievement of the student's 
occupational objective vlll be Identified In a written 
document (student profile, Individualized Education 
Flan, etc.) and results of service are documented. 

3. The student has an opportunity for Input Into the 
development of his/her supplemental services plan. 

4. Vocational programs must be modified to meet the 
Individual needs of handicapped and disadvantaged 
students as needed and appropriate. 

5. Information on vocational education programs and 
criteria for eligibility will be provided by the local 
educational agency to handicapped and disadvantaged 
students and their parents prior to the beginning of the 
ninth grade (secondary only). 

6. Students shall receive assessment of their abilities, 
Interests and special needs as they relate to completing 
successfully the vocational education program. 

7. Students shall receive special services to meet their 
special needs. These services Include adaptation of 
curriculum and Instruction, materials, equipment and 
facilities; and tutoring, Interpreting, and consultation 
with Instructors. 



8. Students shall receive guidance, counseling and career 
development activities provided by a qualified 
counselor. 



9. Students shall receive counseling services designed to 
facilitate the transition from school to post-school 
employment and career opportunities. 

Factor #2 - Tnatmrf ^nnal Support 

1. Supplemental Services will provide support to the 
Instruction of basic, functional, and/or applied skills 
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and vocational skill training correlated to job training 
or vocational education programs. 

2. Supplemental Services will assure the availability of 
support services in the instruction of life management 
and independent living skills, as needed. 

3. Supplemental Services vill coordinate job placement 
activities and will document that students are made 
aware of Jcbs and services in the community. 

4. Supplemental Services will coordinate career 
development and job- readiness training for special needs 
students. These activities must be documented. 

5. Records, including progress reports, will be maintained 
by the Supplemental Services staff for students referred 
and served by support services. 

6. Special needs students will be provided support services 
as needed to participate in vocational student 
organizations or other leadership development activities 
that are an integral part of the instructional program. 



7. Supplemental Services Coordinators should be part of the 
staffing process to enroll special needs students in 
vocational education programs, as needed. 

Factor #3 - ParHonnul 

1. Supplemental Services Coordinators must hold a Sup- 
plemental Services Specialist Colorado Vocational 
Credential* 

2. The Supplemental Services Coordinator has responsibility 
to educate institutional staff about special needs 
students. 

3. Supplemental Services staff will have access to 
professional development activities. 

Factor #4 - Program/Shudent TgiralimfMnn 

1. Supplemental Services Coordinators will obtain feedback 
from vocational instructors on Supplemental Services 
provided and on student performance. 

2. Student's progress and change will be measured and 
documented at regular intervals by the service provider. 

3. Students will evaluate the Supplemental Services 
provided. 
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4. Supplemental Services staff will document the results of 
services for each student served during the school year. 



5. The advisory committee will assist in the evaluation of 
services provided to special needs students. 

6. A record of student services, referrals, progress and 
outcomes will be maintained for accountability and audit 
purposes for five years. 

Factor #5 - FariHtfww. M«»or<«1ft. anrf gqn4p^p|f 

1. The physical facilities and environment will be 
appropriate, adequate, and non-dxscrlminatory fcr 
special needs students receiving Suprjlemental Service* . 

2. Adequate stow.ge and security will be provided for 
Supplemental Set-vices equipment, supplies, and student 
records . 



3. Supplemental Services Coordinators will have access to 
office space and a telephone for confldentla.1 student 
tnd instructor consultations. 

4. Inetructlonal materials used by Supplemental Services 
Coordinators will be free of Information which dis- 
criminates on the basis of age, sex, race, creed, 
national origin, or handicap. 

5. The Supplemental Services Coordinator will arrange 
appropriate and adequate adaptations of vooatlonal 
equipment when necessary for the student's vocational 
preparation. 

6. Computer-assisted instruction will be available and 
utilized in Supplemental Services as appropriate. 

7. A record of equipment and materials purchased will be 
maintained for five years. 

Factor #6 - IntartUtl and V.^fmrr^ml RaaoMrri* VtiliTtHrinn 

1. An advisory committee will, be utiiiaed specifically for 
Supplemental Services. 

2. The local advisory council for vocational education will 
provide for input from the Supplemental Service programs 
advisory committee. 

3. Supplemental Services Coordinators will coordinate 
service delivery for special needs students with 
federal, state and local agencies, community-based 
organizations, business and industry, and will include 
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members from these agencies on advisory committees as 
appropriate . 



4. Supplemental Services Coordinators will coordinate 
service delivery for special needs students with other 
relevant In-house staff such as vocational Instructors, 
special education . personnel, counselors and job 
placement specialists, as appropriate. 

5. Parents will be Included In the advisory committee 
membership (secondary). Students should also be 
Included In advisory committee membership. 

6. Supplemental Services Coordinators will provide progress 
reports to vocational instructors, as appropriate. 

7. Parents (secondary only) and/or students will be given 
assessment and progress reports. Supplemental Services 
Coordinators will adhere to the requirements of the 
Family Privacy Act. 

8. Supplemental Services Coordinators are encouraged to 
develop formal and Informal Interagency agreements 
between the local educational agency and outside service 
providers. 

Factor #7 - Adnl^n^ at- raf^nn 

1. The Supplemental Services Coordinator will do fiscal 
planning for Supplemental Services. 

2. The budget for Supplemental Services may include the 
following t 

^. 0 Equipment and maintenance 
0 Instructional materials 
0 Consumable supplies 

0 Support personnel (Including salaries, benefits, 
travel, and staff in-service education). 

0 Coordinator salaries, benefits, travel, professional 
development 

3. Local administration will have a comprehensive plan for 
providing services to handi':apped and disadvantaged 
students In their local application for federal 
vocational education funds. 



4. 



Financial records for handicapped a^i disadvantaged will 
be kept separate from each other as well as from other 
funding categories. 



5. Local administration will assist in evaluating Sup- 
plemental Services. 
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6. The Supplemental Services Coordinator will have access 
to the institution's follow-up data on students who have 
completed the vocational education program. The data 
may Include Information on the following t 

o Percent completed/graduated 

o Average salaries 

0 Percent employed 

o Success and upward mobility. 



I 
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IDEMTTFTCA TTQM OF STTTTIRMJC^ 



The first step is to determine which students need support 
services. Generally, vocational teachers indicate there is a 
8tudent(8) experiencing some difficulty in class. Often, 
students themselves seek assistance. 

IdentifirntinTI — and — flnmninn nharAr^^»r^afc■^c.q nf niBftdvanl-Hg wf^ 

Peraona 

Disadvantaged students may be identified through teacher 
observation, inquiry and exawination of previous school 
records, and test scores. Interviewing the student, 
analysing the student's vocational interests, personal 
adjustment, and character traits, are also significant in the 
identification process. 

According to the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
(1984) the term •disadvantaged" means individuals who are 
economically or acade:::ically disadvantaged and who require 
special services or assistance in order to succeed in 
vocational education. Lack of assistance or support often 
results in feelings of alienation or negative self-worth, 
unemployment, and societal costs of dependency. 

AcadamicAllv Df a advunhagwrf 

These individuals are not succeeding in a regular vocational 
education because of a lack of requisite academic skills. 
These skills often fall into the following areas: 

Language: 

Individuals in this group experience difficulty with reading 
and writing. A person in this category may have one or more 
of the following characteristics: 

Poor reading ability and limited formal vocabulary 
Inability to write or to communicate In writing 

— Inability to relate written words to application of 
task 

— Inability to comprehend meaning of written lesson 

— Inability to express thoughts in writing. 

Mathematics: 

These individuals have an educational background In mathe- 
matics which is not adequate to allow performance at the 
level required by the vocational education program. A person 
in this category may have one or more of the following 
characteristics; 
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— Serious difficulties in comprehending computational 
concepts 

— Poor recognition of mathematical symbols 

— Inability to relate mathematical formulas to classroom 
problems in vocational programs 

— Performance below grade level. (They have problems in 
general academic achievement and are often perceived as 
not motivated or underachievers. ) 

An economically disadvantaged individual comes from a family 
whoa the State Board identifies as "low income- on the basis 
of uniform methods, such ast 

a. annual Income at or below the official poverty line 

b. eligibility for free or reduced priced school lunch 

c. eligibility for AFDC or other public assistance 
programs 

d. receipt of a Pell grant or comparable state program 
of need-based financial assistance 

e. eligibility for participation in programs assisted 
under Title II of JT?A (P.L. 98-524). 

Some of the characteristics of economically disadvantaged 
Individuals and their families are: 

o unemployment and/or irregular employment 

o lack of entry-level employment skills 

o lack of opportunities for employment training 

o poor health and nutrition 

o dependence on public assistance programs 

o dependence on seasonal work 

o lack of Interest in steady employment 

o little interest in, or training for, job advancement 

o lack of educational encouragement 

o poor personal hygiene habits 

o tendency toward transient pattern 

o low achievement expectancies 

o history of broken family 

o lack of authority figure (s) in home. 

Source: Scott & Sarhees, 2nd edition 1985 

I dent i ftfiflf Ion — and Commnn nh^lr*rt^t»r^«»^ro of H«ndlrar,»of^ 
Pftrnnna 

A handicapped person is one who is hard of hearing, deaf, 
speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disabled, orthopedically Impaired, health impaired, mentally 
retarded, or learning disabled who, because of this handi- 
capping condition, cannot succeed in the regular vocational 
program without assistance. (Carl D, Perkins Vocational 
Education Act, 1984} 

1.21 
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Secondary students have usually been identified as handi- 
capped by the time they enter a vocational program. 
^Qstdecondary handicapped students may not have been 
identifier] prior to enrollment in vocational education, 
particularly if the handicap (disability) is not visible. 
Some adults prefer to be called "disabled". Categories of 
handicapping conditions are defined belovt (P.L. 94-580, 
Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act) 

Manfully nnt^T.iaA 

Individuals ar6 considered to be mentally retarded when their 
rate of intellectual development is significantly less then 
the normal rate and their potential for academic achievement 
is estimated to be less than that expected of persons with a 
normal rate of intellectual development. The American 
Association on Mental Deficiency (AAMD) identities four 
levels of mental retardation. Levels are listed according to 
severity. 

Stanford-Binet Vechsler 
Intelligence Test Intelligence test 

Levels -I.Q. Scores -I.Q. Scores 

Mild (EMR) 68-S3 69-55 

Moderate 

(TMR) 51-36 54.40 

Severe 35-20 39-25 

Profound 19 and below 24 and below 

(Haring, 1978, p. 104) 

Laval a of Mgnfcal P«»»ard«t ^nn 

Characteristics may include the following: 

Immature or impulsive behavior 

— Behavior inconsistent with chronological age 
Short attention span 

— Ability to be easily distracted 

-r Short memory retention — forgets previous 
learnings 

— Poor language development — uses short, unfinished 
sentences. 

Laaming DisnhlaH 

Learning disabled individuals exhibit k disorder in one or 
more basic psychological processes involved in understanding 
or using spoken or written language. These processes may 
include listening, thinking, reading, writing, spelling, or 
simple computing. The term includes conditions which have 
been referred to as perceptual handicaps, minimal brain 
injury, brain dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental aphasia, 
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etc. This category does not Include learning problems which 
are primarily due to visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, 
mental retardation, emotional disturbances, or environmental 
disadvantages . 

Characteristics may include the following: 

— Limited attention span for visual tasks 

— Problems understanding written directions 

— Repetition or omission of vords vhen reading; confusion 
of words that look alike 

— Confusion of foreground and background 
Reading difficulty 

- Inability to follow oral directions (frequently asks for 
Inrtructions to be repeated) 

— Hyperactivity — greater motor activity than other 
students 

" Inability to distinguish between similar sounding words 
(e.g., nap-nap, pin-pen) 

— Inability to remember what has been discussed in class 

— Average or above average intelligence. 

Individuals with this handicap suffer an inability to govern 
their own behavior. They usually have problems witn self or 
others. An individual in this category may exhibit one or 
more of the following characteristics: 

-- Unusual intensity 

— Easy frustration 

— Over- sensitivity to criticism; negative self image 

— Demanding attention 

— Criticism of self or others 

— • Repeated classroom disruption 

— Failure to participate in activities 

— Inappropriate or immature behavior under normal 
conditions 

— Inability to evaluate personal behavior in terms of 
consequences for self or others 

— Apparent unhappiness or depression. 

Qrthonftdlrally HMnd4r«pparf 

These individuals have a limited ability to mobilize them- 
selves, sit in a classroom, and/or use materials or equipment 
for learning because of muscular* skeletal, or neuromuscular 
Impairment, An individual in this category may have one or 
more of the following characteristics: 

— Unusual muscle tone (loose, tight); use of compensating 
movement patterns 

Absence of limb or deformity of limb 

Lack of motor control and coordinated movement 
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-> Unusual posture, gait 

— Slow movement, lack of joint flexibility because of 
painful infections in joints 

— Possible seizure activity. 

These individuals are severely limited in their ability to 
«ee. State lavs and regulations establish the criteria for 
diagnosis and classifications of visual handicaps. An 
individual who ^s visually handicapped may have one or more of 
the following characteristics: 

Holding of objects at inappropriate distance (close to 
eyes or far away) 

— Rubbing, squinting, or rolling eyes; shutting or 
covering one eye 

— Sensitivity to bright lights 

Inattention to or avoidance of visual objects or tasks 
such as looking at pictures; approaching tasks 
tactually 

— Awkwardness in activities requiring hand-eye 
coordiAation (e.g., hammering a nail, welding); losing 
place; having trouble localizing vision for near and 
distance tasks 

Avoidance of tasks requiring close eye work 

— Easily fatigued, complaining of headaches following 
tasks involving vision. 

Individuals in this group have a hearing loss that may 
adversely affect their success in vocational education. State 
laws and regulations establish the criteria for diagnosis and 
classification of hearing impairments. An individual who has 
a hearing impairment may have one or more of the following 
characteristics! 

— Frequent failure to respond to questions 

— Apparent inattention, especially when auditory 
activities are taking place 

Frequent requests to have words or questions repeated 

— Repeated inability to hear in a group 

Holding head in a peculiar position when spoken to; 
turning one ear to speaker 

— Inability to tell from which direction sounds come; 
inability to tell who Lb speaking in a group 
Omission of certain sounds from speech, substitution of 
others; or mispronouncing simple words. 

5j&fifich Inpairftd 

These individuals have speech patterns that differ from the 
normal to an extent which is noticeable. Some speech 
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disorders are articulatory, vocal, stuttering and delayed 
speech. There are also speech disorders associated with cleft 
palate, hearing impairment, or cerebral palsy. An individual 
in this category may have one or more of the following 
characteristics: 

Unusually slow or quick speech 

— Speech that is characterized by substitutions, 
omissions, additions, or distortions of speech sounds 

— Stuttering — repetition of initial sounds, syllables or 
entire words 

— Substituting one letter for another. 

Qthar Haftlth Tmpa<rort 

This group of individuals may have limited strength, vitality, 
and alertness beck <8e of chronic health problems such as heart 
conditions, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, 
infectious hepatitis, infectious mononucleosis, asthma, 
hemophilia, epilepsy, leukemia, diabetes, and other illnesses. 
An Individual in this category may exhibit the following 
characteristics : 

— Frequent absence 

— Appearing tired, thin, etc. 

Mulfcl-handirflppffri 

Individuals in this group have a combination of handicapping 
conditions, each of f'hich must be considered in pla»-'"ing or 
modifying programs. 

(All definitions in this section were adapted from the Carl 
Perkins Act of 1984.) 
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Advisory Commil-l-ioQ 

A group of parsons who provide advice and assistance tu the 
supplemental services coordinators about employment of students and 
progran operation. 

Advtflory CnnnfAl 

A group of persons, usually from outside the field of education, 
selected because of their knowledge and expertise in certain areas 
to advise educators on vocational programs* 

Aortfliiltura gHiir«1-4r>« 

Instruction that serves a major component of Colorado's economy 
through a full range of programs, including processing and 
distribution of agricultural products and an increasing emphasis on 
farm and ranch management and agribusiness. 

Alternative Vonm-lonal gHneatlnn Pr ograma for thm Handiff app ad 

Programs that provide options to secondary schools that will 
enhance the opportunities for handicapped youth through age 21 to 
obtain vocational job training and other supportive skills, 
including vocationally related academic education, in a manner that 
will optimize their abilities to enter the jcb market successfully 
and maintain competitive employment. Close cooperation with other 
service providers and agencies for support services and job related 
support, as well as enhancement of existing vocational education 
programs, enable handicapped students to succeed in regular 
vocational programs. 

Aamrtgan Voeaf lnnal Awn/%4»»<r(T| 

A national, nonprofit professional organization devoted exclusively 
to the development and promotion of vocational, technical and 
practical arts education. Members include teachers, teacher- 
educators, administrators, supervisors, researchers, curriculum 
development specialists, guidance counselors, and persons from 
business, industry and other fields outside of professional 
education. 

Apprnprliitiona 

Funds granted by federal or state governments for specific 
purposes. 

Area Vocational firhnni rr ratn-ay 

A school or program involving a large geographical territory 
usually including more than one local basic administrative unit. 
It offers specialized training to high school students who are 
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preparing to enter the labor market and provides vocational or 
technical education to persons who have completed or left high 
school and are available for full-time study. These schools are 
sponsored and operated by local communities or by the state. 

Audlfc 

An examination and verification conducted by state or federal 
agencies of records, funds, and services provided. 

Audit ETffeptinn 

Noncompliance with the requirements and procedures specified in a 
contract (i.e., VE-120SS). 

Authoriy.ftMnn 

A maximum sum of money designated by the Congress in the enabling 
legislation for purposes of program. In no event, however, are 
funds made available for expenditure until a specific appropriation 
bill is enacted. The amount of appropriation may be less than the 
amount of authorization. 

Wualnaaa Edueatetnn 

A program of instruction which consists of two parts: (a) Office 
education— a vocational education program for office careers 
involving initial, refresher, and upgrading education leading to 
employability and advancement in office occupations, "Jiid (b) 
general business education—a program providing students with 
Information and competencies which are needed In managing personal 
business affairs and in using the services of the business world. 

Career 

The totality of work one does in his or her lifetime as an 
employee, family memher, and citizen of the community. 

Career AwareneBa 

The first stage of career education, beginning in the early 
elementary years. This stage really never ends. It is Important 
for this stage to begin early In children's lives oo they can learn 
more about themselves (self-awareness) and develop feelings of 
self-worth and confidence. This will assist them in: (1) devel- 
oping a work personality that helps them perceive themselves as 
workers; (2) becomipg aware of different jobs; and (3) developing 
work values, attitudes and other attributes appropriate to their 
unique abilities and needs. 

Career Heve 1 opment 

A lifelong process which Involves a series of experiences, 
decisions, and interactions which, when taken cumulatively, result 
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in the formulation of a viable self-concept and provide the means 
through which that self -concept can be implemented both 
vocationally e.n^ avocationally. 

The development of the skills and knowledge through which 
individuals fulfill their own unique needs with regard to occu> 
pational choice, social responsibility, leisure time activity, and 
personal development. It involves all aspects of self related to 
career awareness, exploration and preparation for the world of 
work. It occurs from grades K through adult. 

Career ffypl oration 

Career exploration is the second stage of career education. This 
stage should be particularly e jhasized during the Junior high 
school years. During this stage students should be given the 
chance to examine first-hand a number of occupational groupings 
such as agricultural work, office work, home economics, public 
service jobs and industrial positions. They should be allowed to 
obtain various handS'on experiences both in and out of school. 

Carftftr Prepara»<nn 

The third stage of cacee? education. This stage usually occurs 
during the senior high school years and finds the student beginning 
to develop and to clarify personal-social and occupational 
knowledge and skills. Specific interests, aptitudes and 
competencies of the student should be more clearly delineated in 
this stage relative to the life-style the student desires. 

Carl D. Perktna Vnffational RHnrahinn A rfe ^P.T.. Q«-«;9A^ 

An Act which continues federal assistance for vocational education 
for five years, replacing the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
There are two major themes of P.L. 98-524: "to make vocational 
education programs accessible to all persons, including handi- 
capped and disadvantaged persons, single parents and homemakers, 
adults in need of training and retraining, persons participating in 
programs designed to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in 
vocational education, and incarcerated persons" and "to improve the 
quality of vocational education programs in order to give the 
nation's work force the marketable skills needed to improve 
productivity and promote economic growth. " 

Central Sfaff 

The staff and administration of the CCCOES. 
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Programfl 

The code number for specific vocational education programs as 
assigned by the National Center for Educational Statistics. 

firl QC a dQ CQmrnuniry Collgge and nrriip«»<r,nn] F ducatlon SyQ^am 



The state administrative and governing authority for community 
colleges and vocational education. 

Common Atv-baaad Qr ganiy.itfr<on 

Any private nonprofit organization which Is representative of 
communities or significant segments of communities and which 
provides Job training services. (Proposed regulations for PL 98-524 
Issued January 25, 1985.) 

Competftnfiv Prnf41ii 

A system for Identifying competencies the student has learned. 
This Is used In lieu of subjective grades. 

Competit-tve gmplnymotn- 

Employment held by a worker In which his/her performance conforms 
to the established standards within the plant, business or 
Industry. 

CnnaiiniBr and W/^mttinftUng l^finmrin" 

Education designed to help Individuals and families Improve home 
environments and the quality of personal and family life. It 
Includes Instruction about food and nutrition, child development, 
clothing, housing, family relations, and the management of 
resources with emphasis on selection, use, and care of goods and 
services, budgeting, and other consumer responsibilities. 

Coopftrm- f vft Pfngmnt 

An organizational pattern for preparatory Instruction which 
Involves regularly scheduled part-time employment that allows 
students to experience theory In practice while developing 
competencies through supervised training on a job related to their 
occupational ob j ec tlve . 

Cooneratlva VopuMonal ffdnr^ tlon Prngram 

A method of vocational Instruction for Individuals who, through 
written cooperative arrangements between the school and employers, 
receive Instruction In school and on the job. The two experiences 
must be planned and supervised by the school and employers so that 
each experience contributes to the students' education and 
employabillty. (Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Acf , 1984.) 
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Coordinatltn^ Teflchar i nr Tanchflr-P.nnr dlnftfcQr^ 

A oember of the school staff vho teaches the related and technical 
subject natter involved in work experience programs and coordinates 
classroom instruction with on-the-job training. 

Coordinator ^flnnperattva ff ducaf.lnn^ 

A nember of the school staff responsible for administering the 
school program and resolving all problems that arise concerning 
school regulations as they relate to on-the-job activities of the 
employed student. The coordinator acts as liaison between the 
school and employers in cooperative education programs or other 
part-time Job training. 

Currieulum 

The series of courses designed to cover the instruction in a 
designated field. It may refer also to the whole body of courses 
offered in an e'^lucational institution. 

Dally T. tiring filrm>^ 

The basic capabilities (such as grooming and use of the public 
transportation system) that are usually considered prerequisites to 
employment. (Also referred to as 'prevocational skills.") 

DlreetorH and Aagnrlafca nfrarl-nrw nf I HaTd np>rii»<nTi« 

Central service staff members who have been assigned the respoa- 
sibility of working with local administrators on matters dealing 
with vocational education in a specific geographical area. 

Dlwadvantagad 

Individuals (other than handicapped individuals) who have economic 
or academic disadvantages and who require special services and 
assistance in order to enable them to succeed in vocational 
education programs. The term includes individuals who are members 
of economically disadvantaged families, migrants, individuals who 
have limited English proficiency and individuals who are dropouts 
from school, or who are identified as potential dropouts. 

Academically disadvantaged are individuals who score below the 
25th percentile on a standardized achievement or aptitude 
test, whose school grades are below 2.0 on a 4.0 scale, or who 
fail to attain minimal academic compt^tencies (Missouri Line. 
1987). 

Economically disadvantaged are individuals whose family income 
is at or below poverty level, who (or whose parent or 
guardian) is unemployed or the recipient of public assistance 
or who is instltutional.lzed under state guardianship. 
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Due Prncttsa 



Due process la a procedure which seeks to insure the fairness of 
educational decisions and the accotmtability of both professionals 
and parents naking these decisions for students labeled as special 
education lEP in compliance with P.L. 94-142, ages 3-21, and who 
have not graduated .from high school. It can be viewed as a system 
of checks and balances concerning the identification, evaluation, 
and provision of services regarding handicapped students. 

Education fnr ATT Hundir^pp^rf r htldrAn Ar» 

A law passed by Congress in November 1975 whose essential purpose 
is to ensure that all handicapped children be provided with a free, 
appropriate education at public expense. 

Enyll..h.aa.a,Swcond Lanyi«g« /fffit,) 

The teaching of English to persons whose native language is not 
English (Bilingual Vocational Education Project, 1979). 

Equal Access fVopuf lnnAl H!Httriii-4nT,) 

The emphasis of the Carl Perkins Vocational Act is to mainstream 
handicapped students into regular vocational education programs. 
Provision must be made for handicapped students to have tLe same 
opportunities in recruitment, enrollment and placement and to the 
full range of vocational programs available to nonhandicapped, 
including} (1) occupationally specific courses of study, (2) co- 
operative education, and (3) apprenticeship programs. 

gTn««« r.nata 

Those costs which are in excess of the average annual per-student 
expenditure in a local education agency during the preceding school 
year for an elementary or secondary school student, as may be 
appropriate, and which shall be computed after deducting 
(A) amounts received under this subchapter or under Title I or 
Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
and (B) any State or local funds expended for programs which would 
qualify for assistance under this subchapter or under such titles. 

Maintaining contact with the student to determine the effectiveness 
of the vocational education program and/or other training. 

A system of evaluation used to identify student achievement in a 
content area. 
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grading 



The process of assigning qualitative numbers or letters to student 
tasks in order to Indicate the quality of achievement or degree of 
coopl«£tion. Grading is one component of evaluation. (Missouri 
Line - Measuring and Evaluating Student Progress Module, 1987) 

Handieanped 

Handicapped, when applied to individuals, means individuals who are 
mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or language 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
orthopedically impaired, other health impaired, deaf -blind, 
multi-handicapped, or persons with specific leaminc; disabilities, 
-who by reason thereof require special education and related 
services, and who, because of their handicapping condition, cannot 
succeed in the regular vocational education program without special 
education assistance. 

Haalch Oeeupittfnng Ediiftii»4nti 

Courses and planned experiences designed to impart knowledge and 
develop understandirgs and skills required to support the health 
professions. Instruction is organized to prepare students for 
occupational objectives concerned with assisting qualified 
personnel in providing diagnostic, therapeutic, preventative, 
restorative, and rehabilitative services, and includes understand- 
ings and skills essential to the care and health services. 

High Bfslc SMidi»n<-«i 

Students who have documented academic, emotional or physical 
problems which interfere with successful completion of the school 
program. (JTFA letter 8603) 

The term used to designate the professional field; Includes the 
education and training necessary for professional positions in 
subject-matter areas of home economics, such asi home economics 
education, dietetics, cooperative extension, home economics and 
Journalism, foods and nutrition, institution administration, 
textiles, clothing and design, human development and the family, 
family economics and management, social welfare, public health, 
research. 

IndlvlduiiUzed EdnraMon Plan (1V.P\ 

A written plan of instruction for each handicapped child, developed 
in a staffing by the teacher, the parents or guardian of the child, 
whenever appropriate, the child, and a represent it ive of the local 
educational agency or an intermediate educational unit who shall be 
qualified to provide, or supervise the provision of, specially 
designed instruction to meet the unique ne«ds of handicapped 
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children. The plan of Instruction shall include (A) a statement of 
the present levels of education perfomance of such child; (B) a 
statenent of annual goals, including short-term instructional 
objectives; (C) a statement of the specific education services to 
be provided to such child, and the extent to which such child will 
be able to participate in regular educational programs; (D) the 
projected date for initiation and anticipated duration of such 
services; and (B) appropriate objective criteria and evaluation 
procedures and schedules for determining, on at least an annual 
basis, whether instructional objectives are being achieved. 

Indlvtduallzwri tff<»tan B^>i nhn 4»it»4An Plan (rVP9\ 

An individualized planning tool required by Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for each of its clients. 

Job 

A task. 

Job knulynin 

A listing of the steps of a Job together with safety measures, 
technical Informatic* and procedures concerned with its accom- 
plishment. The list usually includes tools, machines, materials 
and skills used in completing the tasks. 

Job Dflscriptlnn 

A systematic listing of the t/isks and duties in a paid job together 
with such factors as the knowledge required, relationships 
involved, and working conditions. 

Job Mndff<Cit1-<nn 

A service which provides assistance in adapting the work environ- 
ment and the work duties to the student's needs. 

Job Plarftmonf, 

A procedure enabling individuals to be "placed" in the labor market 
or to become employed. This requires knowledge of job require- 
ments, the labor market, and an individual's abilities and 
limitations. This service provides assistance in obtaining 
employment for Job- ready individuals. 

Job Rftudlnffaii 

The condition of being ready for Job placement. A "Job ready" 
individual has competitive employment ability, as well as basic 
knowledge of Job seeking skills. 
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Job Sfteking Sfcillft 



Those skills that enable a person to seek out job openings and 
apply for them. This includes knowledge of where to find infor- 
mation about Job openings, how to fill out an application, and how 
to handle an interview. 

Job Training Pi»r»n«»r>.h<p fp.L. Q7.3nn\ 

An act which provides comprehensive training, and employment for 
untrained and unemployed residents by linking government with 
private industry. 

According to PL 9A-142, the placement of children in the least 
restrictive environment means that to the maximum erctent 
appropriate, handicapped children should be educated with children 
who are not handicapped. The removal of handicapped children to 
special classes should occur only when the nature of severity of 
their handicap prevents them from successfully being educated in 
regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and services. 

Limited-English-proficiency (LEP) indivJldualo are those who: 

1. were not bom in the United States or whose native language 
is a language other than English; 

2. come from environments where a leinguage other than English is 
dominant; and 

3. are American Indian, Alaskan native students cr who come from 
environments where a language other than English has had a 
significant impact on th«ir level of English language 
proficiency t and, who by reason thereof, have sufficient 
difficulty speaking, reading, writing or understanding the 
English language to deny theM the opportunity to learn 
successfully in classroontM whe*!! the language of instruction 
is English; or, to participate fwlly in our society (P.L. 98- 
S24). 

Local Admlnlafrnfnr 

The individual Li an LEA, rem pons ible for administrative matters 
related to the Colorado Community College and Occupational 
Education System's administrative procedures and processes for 
managing the vocational education programs. This persbn is the 
contact for all vocational mttttera relating to the administration 
of vocational education. 
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J*ci.c.fl3..,.niiaLCt^ MJ!lSM:Mlojiial.^ 

Tlie «ducfttion*J. ftdrainlatrator charged by the local board of 
education with the responsibility for developing, planning, and 
implementing vocational education in a local school system. 

A public board of education or other public authority legally 
constituted within a State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to perform a service function for, public 
elementary or secondAry schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a State, or such 
combination of school districts or counties as are recognlaed in a 
State as an administrative agency for its public elementary or 
secondary schools. It also Includes any other public institution 
or agency having administrative control and direction of a public 
elementary or secondary school. 

In Colorado, Local Education Agency refers to the local school 
districts including high schools, area vocational schools, state 
system community colleges, local district community colleges. Mesa 
College, and other educational entities which are eligible to apply 
for and receive federal or state financial support of vocational 
education programs, activities » and services. 

Mitln«t' ffi|«ni<w« 

An educational placement procedure and process for exceptional 
students, based on the conviction that each student should be 
educated in the least restrictive environment in which his 
educational and related needs can be satisfactorily provided. This 
concept recognir.es that exceptional students have a wide range of 
special educational needs, varying greatly in intensity and 
duration; that there is a recognized continuum of educational 
settings which may, at a given time, be appropriate for an 
individual student's needs; that to the maximum extent appropriate, 
exceptional students should be educated with non- exceptional stu- 
dents; and that special classes, separate schooling, and other 
removal of an etceptional student from education with non- 
exceptional students should occur only when the intensity of the 
student's special education and related needs is such that they 
cannot be satisfied in an environment including non-exceptional 
students, even with the provision of supplementary aids and 
services. 

Marketing Education programs are designed to develop competent 
workers in and for the major occupational areas within marketing, 
to assist in the improvement of marketing techniques and to build 
understanding of the wide range of social and economic respon- 
sibi.,ities which accompany the right to engage in marketing 
businesses in a free enterprise system. 
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ModlftrAfion nf Tn at ruction 



Any change mads In the Instructional component (s) of the approved 
vocational education curriculum needed to meet the student's 
individual educational program. Some of these chiuiges are made in 

(1) addition and/or modification of instructional materials; 

(2) the assignment of personnel necessary to meet the student's 
individual needs and/or to increase the size-effectiveness ratio; 

(3) the process of instruction - the identification of the most 
effective methods and techniques necessary for the utilization of 
materials of the curriculum - the type, sequence, duration, and 
content of the instructional units that constitute the program 
curriculum. 

Qn.thB.jnh Training m.TT^ 

Training vhich allows an individual to learn a specific occupation 
or a portion of a Job assignment under actual employment 
conditions. There should be a reasonable expectation that the 
student /client will be hired by the employer following on-the-job 
training and that the student/client will attain adequate skills to 
reach and maintain the vocational objective. All on-the-job 
training programs must be formalized in written form to include the 
specific skills or duties that will be learned and the time frame 
for learning these. 

Product inn Buta 

The rate at which a worker produces goods or performs services. 
Production rate may be measured in amount of time required to 
complete a task, number of work units completed in a specific 
period of time, and/or number of errors made or amount of scrap 
produced. 

Protyram Standards 

Criteria designed to serve as guides in the establishment, 
maintenance and evaluation of quality vocational education 
programs. 

Raferml 

The point of entry into the Supplemental Services Program. The 
student or a vocational teacher may make the referral to 
Supplemental Services. This starts the process of determining what 
specific services the student may need in order to successfully 
complete the vocational program. 

Reimhiiraable Voc ational Program 

Any vocational program which is conducted in accordance with the 
provisions of the state plan for vocational education and is thus 
eligible to receive federal vocational education funds. 
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Related Tnsi-nicfcinn 



Instruction that targets basic life and omployability skills. It is 
provided as part of the Work Experience program for special 
education students. It oay be done through a regular class for 
credit or through some other arrangements. The instri'xtion is 
delivered under the supervision of certified personnel. 

Related fiflrvlrea 

Services Including transportation, and such developmental, 
corrective, and other supportive services (including speech 
pathology and audiology, psychological services, physical and 
occupational therapy, recreation, and medical and counseling 
services) required to assist the handicapped individual In 
benefiting from special education services. 

Related Vncatlonal Tna^p1r^,^,nn 

Basic math, reading and/or science skills required of students and 
necessary for their foundation to support the specific occupational 
training occurring In the vocational education course. 

Sheltered tfnrlrahnp 

A place providing transitional and/or long-term employment In a 
controlled and protected working environment for those who are 
unable to compete or to function in the open job market due to 
their handicap. Vocational evaluation and work adjustment may also 
be available. 

Special fionperaflve Vomtin nal Bdiiffatfnn 

Programs that provide vocational education to disadvantaged persons 
who, through written cooperative arrangements (Training Agreements) 
between schools (or agencies) and employers, receive instruction 
through written Training Plans. This process provides for academic 
courses and related vocational classroom/laboratory instruction by 
alternation of study in school with on-the-job formalized training 
and Instruction. These two experiences must be planned and 
supervised by the school or agency and the employers so that each 
contributes to the student's education, training and resulting 
employabllity. (Co. Voc. Act) 

Special Ti!dueatinn 

Special iustruction, at no cost to the parent, designed to meet the 
unique needs of a handicapped student, including classroom 
Instruction, instruction in physical education, vocational 
education, home Instruction, and instruction in hospitals and 
institutions. 
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Associations or societies for students who are or have been 
enrolled in vocational education programs, with local, state and 
national units whose activities are an integral part of the 
instructional program. 

Suppleaanteal Serv4ra^ 

Services provided to disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited 
English- speaking students who need assistance to succeed in 
vocational education. Services may Include basic skills remedi- 
ation related to vocational classes, support/assistance to 
vocational Instructors, technical assistance, classroom modifi- 
cation, facility modification, assessment and transitional 
counseling. 

SupplftiBttnt-al Sflnrtnaa finnr dlnator 

The person responsible for insuring that support service, assess- 
ment, career development and counseling, and transition services 
are provided to all disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited 
English-speaking students enrolled in vocational education. 

Suppnri- fi aff 

Those who provide special accommodations or instructional support 
to students under the supervision of the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator. 

Supported employment is a type of paid employment in which 
appropriate ongoing services must be provided to a disabled 
employee in order for the individual to work productively. 
Specifically, severely disabled employees in a supported employment 
setting must (a) be engaged in part-time or full-time employment 
paid at a wage commensurate with the individual's ability to 
produce goods or render services and based upon current competitive 
per unit rates; (b) be provided continuous high intensity or 
periodic onijoing support and services in order to maintain 
employment, including support and assistance provided employers; 
and (c) be provided opportunities during the work day to integrate 
with non-disabled individuals other than those providing direct 
support services to the employee. 

(Supported Employment as a Rehabilitation Service, IRI Prime Study 
Group I, October, 1985) 

A supported work approach to competitive employment emphasizes 
structured assistance in job placement and Job-site training. A 
Job coordinator is available extensively for individualized one-on- 
one trailing and follow-up. A major focus of this model is to help 
individuals maintain their jobs. 
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Task Anii1ys<fl 

A 8tep-by-8tep description of a procedure, operation or specified 
task in which the sequence is broken down into small units which 
can be assessed and taught. 

Trade and Tnrfiia»r4al B<<Hr»i» |on ^TftT^ 

The area of vocational education which is concerned with preparing 
for upgrading and/or retraining workers in a wide range of trade 
and Industrial occupations. Preparation prograffls are offered at the 
10th, 11th. and I2th grade levels to develop manipulative skills, 
safety judgments, trade ethics, leadership abilities, technical 
knowledge and related occupational Information for industrial trade 
and technical occupations related to construction, communications, 
manufacturing, personal services and the transportation cluster. 

Traln4ng AgrmiBiflnt- 

An agreement, prepared by tUe teacher-coordinator, indicating the 
period of training, hours of work, salary, and other pertinent 
Information necessary to assure basic understanding of the 
student's position as a student learner in the cooperative 
education program. 

Training Plan 

A proposal that Indicates what is to be learned by a specific 
student learner and whether it is to be taught In the classroom 
(group or Individual instruction), shop or laboratory (on-the-job 
or project). The plan is derived from a realistic analysis of the 
tasks, duties, responsibilities, and occupational objectives of the 
student learner. 

Training S^^p nr S»a»jn« 

Any school, nonschool place of business, or industrial establish- 
ment where vocational education takes place; and/or a contracted 
vocational education program where a trainee/trainer relationship 
is established between the student and contractor. 

Trans H-MoTi 

A normal stage of life involving simple or complex changes in 
roles, locations, or relationships. These transitions can be as 
subtle as learning to walk, or as major as making a career change. 
Education, like other human experiences, is also subject to 
transitions, such as when a student moves from one level of 
education to the next, or when an individual evolves from the role 
of a student to the role of an adult in the world of work. The 
latter transition is significant for all youth moving from school 
to work, and has far-reaching consequences. This transition is 
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complex, Involving decisions about career options, living arrange- 
ments, social and economic goals. Colorado's human service 
agencies have defined transition from school to adult life ast "a 
carefully planned, outcome-oriented process, initiated by the local 
education agency or primary service provider which establishes and 
implements a multi-agency service plan for each youth with special 
transition nueds. Transition planning focuses on a broad array of 
functional life skills (Including, but not limited to, vocational, 
academic, social, and residential which result In maxlfflum indepen- 
dent functioning in the community) . " 

Vocaflonal fimtra* 

One segment of a vocational program. 

Organized educational programs, approved by the Colorado Community 
Colleges and Occupational Education System, which are directly 
related to the preparation of individuals for paid or unpaid 
employment in such fields as agricultural occupations, business 
occupations, consumer and homemaklng, home economics occupations, 
health occupations, marketing and distributive occupations, modem 
industrial arts, and trades and industrial occupations; or related 
to additional preparation for occupations requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Vociif innal BTp1ny«»<nn 

Learning that provides students with an overview of work charac- 
teristics, work requirements and employment opportunities within 
certain definite categories of employment. Each vocational 
exploration program will provide for student participation in 
actual or Job-imulated activities as well as direct interaction 
with workers. 

Instruction designed to prepare individuals for employment in a 
specific occupation or cluster of closely related. occupations in an 
occupational field that is especially suited to their needs. Such 
instruction may Include t 1) classroom instruction; 2) classroom- 
related field, shop and laboratory work; 3) programs providing 
occupational work experience and related Instructional aspects of 
apprenticeship programs; 4} remedial programs designed to enable 
individuals to profit from instruction related to the occupation or 
nrcupatlons for which they are being trained by correcting any 
educational deficiencies or handicaps preventing them from 
benefiting form such Instruction; and 5) activities of vocational 
stuH^nt organizations, an integral part of the vocational 
instruction. 
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A planned sequence of courses, services, or activities designed to 
meet an occupational objective. 

A federal-state program of services to persons having physical or 
mental disabilities, which for such individuals constitute a 
substantial handicap to employment, in order that they may become 
gainfully employed. 

Instruction which serves a wide range of Colorado's business and 
industry in areas such as child care, food services, institutional 
and commercial housekeeping, home furnishings, and personal 
services . 

tfnrfc 

Conscious effort aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or 
others . ' 

Work H!xpAr-t«|^pft and fiMiriy 

The preprxation of students for gainful employment. Emphasis is 
placed on development of appropriate work behavior and specific job 
skill training in conjunction with academic skill development and 
actual hands-on occupational experience. 

Work SamplA 

A work activity involving tasks, materials and tools that are 
identical or similar to those in an actual job or cluster of jobs. 
It is used to assess vocational interests and aptitude in that job 
area. A work sample could be any of the following: 1) an actual 
job performed in the evaluation unit, 2) a simulation of an accual 
operation, 3) a trait sample that assesses a single factor (e.g., 
dexterity), or 4) a cluster trait sample that measures a aroup of 
traits, " *^ 
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ARC 
AVA 
AVEP-H 

BOGES 

BOGS 

BOE 

BVE 

GEO 

GCGOES 

GCHE 

ODE 

CEG 

COE 

GP 

DCD 

DD 

DE 

DEGA 
DOL 
DOT 
EBD 

ED 

EMR 
ESL 



GLOSSARY OF GOMMON AGKONYMS 

Association for Retarded Citizens 

American Vocational Association 

Alternative Vocational Education Programs - 
Handicapped 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services 

Board of Cooperative Services 

Business Office Education 

Bilingual Vocational Education 

Comaunlty-based organization 

Colorado Community College and Occupational 
Education System 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education 
Colorado Department of Education 
Council for Exceptional Children 
Cooperative Occupational Education 
Cerebral Palsy 

Division for Career Development 

Development ally Disabled 

Distributive Education 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 

Department of Labor 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Emotional Behavioral Disorder (Emotdinally Dis- 
turbed) 

Emotionally Disturbed (Emotional Behavioral 
Disorder) 

Educable Mentally Retarded 
English as a Second Language 
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FBLA - Future Business Leaders of America 
PKA - Future Farmers of America 

FUA • Future Homemakers of America 

GJTO - Governor's Job Training Office 

' Home Economics Related Occupations 

IBP - Individualized Education Program 

JTPA - Job Training Partnership Act 

- Learning Disabled 

LEA • Local Education Agency 

LEP - Limited English Proficient 

LRE - Least Restricti\e Environment 

MR - Mentally Retarded (Significantly Limited Intellec- 

tual Capacity) 

PIC - Private Industry Council 

SDA - Service Delivery Area 

SEA - State Education Agency 

SLIC - Significantly Limited Intellectual Capacity 
(Mentally Retarded) 

VESL - Vocational English as a Second Language 

VICA - Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 

WES - Work Experience and Study 
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CHAPTER II. RELATED LEGISLATION 



Each piece of key legislation related to vocational education/ 
employment of disadvantaged and handicapped individuals is briefly 
outlined in this section. Resource Grade II - Legtalflf ^on Tmpart-a 

on Ynnatlnnfll Education > includes the specific laws, for greater 

detail and reference. 



CARL PERKIrlS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT (P.L. 98-524) 



Purpoae 



Population Served 



AdmlnlatraMnn 



Prncedurfll 

Safeguflrds 



Assures set-aside funds to provide services to 
meet the needs of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped students in vocational programs. 



Concurs with 
handicapped. 



P.L. 94-142 definition of 



Handlp«rp«»f^ - individuals who are mentally 
retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech or 
language impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically 
Impaired, or other health Impaired persons, or 
persons with specific learning disabilities, 
who by reason thereof require special education 
and related services, and who, because of their 
handicapping condition, cannot succeed in the 
regular vocational education program without 
special education assistance. (P.L. 98-524) 

DlaadviinfaoaH . individuals (other than 
handicapped individuals) who have economic or 
academic disadvantages and who require special 
services and assistance in order to enable them 
to succeed in vocational education programs. 
The term includes individuals who are members 
of economically disadvantaged families, 
migrants, individuals who have limited English 
proficiency and individuals who are dropouts 
from, or who are identified as potential 
dropouts from, secondary school. (P.L. 98-524) 

U.S. Department of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education) . 

The following provisions are given: 

Requires states to show written proof of 
consistency with state plan for education 
of handicapped. (Assures compliance with 
procedural safeguards of P.L. 94-142.) 

Continues set-aside funds for programs for 
special populations: 
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10. OZ handicapped 
22. OZ disadvantaged 
12.0? adult training 

8.5Z single piirent and homemaker 

3.5Z sex equity 

l.OZ incarcerated 

State must encourage equal access in 
recruitment, enrollment and placement 
activities . 

•Provides information to handicapped 
students and parents concerning the 
opportunities available in vocational 
education and the requirements for 
eligibility for enrollment in vocational 
education programs, at least one year 
before the students enter the grade level 
in which vocational education programs 
are first generally available in the 
State, but in no case later than the ninth 
grade." [Federal Register- Januaiy 25, 
1985] ' 

Placement in the least restrictive 
environment . 

Information about vocational education 
opportunities will be provided to students 
and parents of disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

Handicapped students must be prepared for 
jobs in the "least restrictive 
environment . • 

Students must have access to vocational 
programs. 

Disadvantaged and handicapped students 
must be provided assessment of interest, 
aptitude, and abilities related to 
vocation education a^d employmant. 

Provides for 50 percent of the costs of 

services and activities of -eparate 

programs that exceed the average per-pupil 
expenditure of regular programs. 

Students must be provided special 
8»?rvice8, including adaptation of 
curriculum, facilities, and equipment in 
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order to succeed In regular vocational 
programs . 



Guidance, counseling and. (career develop- 
ment activities must be provided. 

Services to facilitate the transition from 
school to etuployment or career oppor- 
tunities must be provided. (Section 204) 

Coordination with appropriate agencies. 
Example: Special Education, JTPA, 

Vocational Rehabilitation. 



II 



EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT OF 1975 (P.L. 94-1^2) 



Purpose Provides funding for public schools to ensura 

a free and appropriate education for all 
handicapped youth from ages 3<-21. 

Populfltinn fifiiryfttt states definition of handicapped as being 

mentally retarded, hard oi hearing, deaf, 
speech impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, 

orthopedically impaijred, other health 
impaired, deaf-blindj mulii-handicappcd or 
specific learning disabilities, who because € 
those impairments need special education and 
related services. 

Ad ai nififtrfltinn U.S. Office of Education, Office of Special 

Education and Rehabilitation. Services. 



Prncfidural. The following provisions are given: 

Safeguards 

Free, appropriate public education. 
Guarantee of due process procedures. 

— Development of individual educational 
programs for each handicapped student. 

— Use of nondiscriminatory testing and 
evaluat:Lon procedures. 

— Maintenance of confidentiality of 
information. 

A continuum of educational services from 
mure restrictive to less restrictive 
alternative placements should be provided 
by the public agency. Placement decisions 
must be based on the goals aiid objectives 
in student's lEP and must be determined at 
least on an annual basis. 

Access to records. 

Each of the principles has either direct 
or indirect implications for parental 
participation. Parents' rights primarily 
involve access to student's educational 
records for inspection and review and the 
need for parental consent to release 
personally identifiable inf ormatior . 
Examples include the necwsaity for giving 
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permission for evaluation and placement, 
requested attendance at meetings for lEP 
development and levlew, and the require- 
ment for written approval of XEP. 

Educational Handicapped students must be placed In reg?;lar 

IiBpLicat.ifln8 educational environment unless evidence that 

additional support Is necessary. 

A handicapped student must receive a full 
Individual evaluation prior to placement In a 
special education program. Evaluation must 
meet specified standards; and, when 
Interpreting evaluation data, information from 
a variety of sources mast be documented and 
considered by the multi-disciplinary evaluation 
team. 

An individual lEP must be developed and 
implemented for each handicapped student. 
Career/vocational objectives must hi written on 
the IEP„ 

The principle of "zero reject" requires that 
All handicapped students be provided with a 
free, appropriate public education (FAPE). It 
is implemented by conducting a "child find" 
program on an annual basis to locate, identify 
and evaluate all handicapped children who live 
in the jurisdiction of each public agency. 

The provision of access to records gives 
parents the right to view all records that are 
on file relating to their child. Individuals 
18 or older have the right to access their own 
records. 
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REHAB CLITATION ACT OF 1973 (P.L. 93-112. SECTION 504) 



Purpnafi Prohibits dlscrlminatlin against handicapped 

persons In all federally financed programs and 
activities Includlrs all public secondary and 
postsecondary facilities. 

Espulatlon Servfid "Handicapped" includes those individuals who 

have ifflpainaents or conditions such as 
■speech, hearing, visual and orthopedic 
impairments , cerebral palsy , epilepsy p 
muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, 
cancer, diabetes, heart disease, mental 
retardation, emotional illness ,• and specific 
learning disabilities." It4 addition, alcohol 
and drug addicts are also considered 
hwindicapped individuals. 

Admin i at . raf . inn U.S. office of Education, Rehabilitation 

Services Administration 

The following provisions are given: 



Handicapped persons must have equal 
opportunities to participate in or benefit 
from activities and programs. 

Placed in regular programs to the maximum 
extent possible. 

Includes access to extracurricular 
activities such as clubs , physical 
education. 

Use specified safeguards to ensure rights 
of handicapped. 

Provide nondiscriminatory guidance, 
counseling, and placement. 

Reasonable accommodation must be iride to 
assure that programs and services are 
accessible. 

-« Free appropriate public education. 

Handicapped students must be: 



Educated with nonhandicapped to the 
maximum extent possible. 



Procedural 
Safeguacda 



Implicationa 



C3 
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Removed from regular class environment 
only when achievement In regular class 
with use of support aids Is not feasible* 

Use appropriate evaluation techniques and 
qualified people when planning handicapped 
student's placement « 

Postsecondary programs cannot discriminate 
against handicapped individuals in 
recruitment or admissions. 

Reasonable modlfica';lonii must be made to 
ensure accessibility to programs , 
services, and facilities. 

Auxiliary or support aids must be provided 
as necessary. 

Ins t itut ions do not have to p r ovide 
personal attendants for assistance in the 
restroom, eating, transportation, and 
mobility t etc« 

Scribes/writers are not required by 504 
unless as previously noted for notetaklng, 
test writing, and in«class assignments. 

Physical access to the entire campus or 
physical plant of the institution. 
Section 504 requires that there be 
physical access to the places that 
disabled students need to go for services, 
such as counseling and registration, and 
for instruction. Not every place, 

however, needs to be accessible. 
Physical access might be made by moving a 
class from an inaccessible building to an 
accessible building, by providing a ramp 
on one entrance only, not all entrances. 
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JOB T«AINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (P.L. 97-300) 

PurpQSB Prepares youth and adults for unsubsldlzed 

Jobs In growth occupations. It Is Intended to 
replace and Improve upon the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act and to increase 
the role of business and industry in the 
training and employment of disadvantaged youth 
and adults. 



Safeguards 



Focusing on youth and adults who have 
encountered barriers to employment, it may 
include displaced homemakers, handicapped, 
veterans, older workers, teen parents, 
criminal offenders, at-risk youth and 
disadvantaged. 

The Act requires that the governor appoint a 
Job Training Coordination Council to report to 
the governor on employment and training 
issues. Council recommends service delivery 
areas (SDAs) to the governor. 

The following provisions are given: 

— Majority of Private Industry Council (PIC) 
membership should be from private 
industry. PIC is responsible for diiciding 
the type of training to be provided within 
the service delivery area (SDA) . 

— Eligibility for services is based upon 
employment status/economic need. 



Handicapped 
services. 



individuals are eligible for 



Placflfnpnf, 



— Calls for partnership between public and 
private sector. Training to be targeted 
to growth occupaticnc and business needs. 

— Forty percent of funds are set aside for 
youth 16-21. State agencies can apply for 
up to 8Z of grant for educational programs 
-- must match funds. 

Dollars nay be spent on education. 

Jobs may be subsidized during training. 

Hard-to-place youth and adults must receive 
placement in competitive wage, growth oriented 
pc< Itions. 
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Funds may be used for job counseling, remedial 
education and basic skill ii.struction, on-the- 
job training, and vocational exploration. 

New programs may be offered by vocational 
education and JTPA collaborative efforts. 

Summer youth employment programs may be funded. 
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FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 



Purpose Addresses minimum wage and wage and overtime 

pay. It also addresses conditions in which 
the employer could be permitted to pay 
submlnimum wage. 

Population Serve4 Defines permissible jobs in four categories: 

Students younger than 14 
Students between 14 and 16 
Students between 16 and 18 
Employees 18 and older. 

Department of Labor 

The following provisions are given: 



Adm in! at ration 

Prcr.edural 
Safeguards 



Placement 



Students under 18 cis^nnot work in manu- 
facturing and mining occupations or any 
job deemed hazardous to student's health. 

Minimum age of 18 for jobs that are deemed 
hazardous by law. 

Act varies provision for 14-16 employment if 
students are enrolled in school supervised work 
experience and career exploration programs. To 
qualify, program must meet educational 
requirements of SEA. 

Program must meet criteria coiiceming eligibil- 
ity, school credits, size , supervision by 
teacher-coordinator, traiuing agreement . 

Students can work no more than 23 hours per 
week or 3 hours per day when school is in 
session and cannot displace workers already 
employed. Part 520 "Employment of Student 
Learners" allows students to be paid below 
minimum wage if they qualify for special 
certificates. 



Act stipulates the kinds of jobs that are 
appropriate and nonhazardous for different age 
groups . " Target Job Tax Credit " provides 
incentives for employers who hire special 
populations • 
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CHAPTER III. SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES COORDINATOR 
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This chapter provides information about the role and function of 
the Supplemental Services Coordinator and vocational support 
paraprofessionals. Funding of supplemental services programs and 
the credentialing requirements for supplemental services coor- 
dinators are also discussed. 

Z* ROLE AND FUNCTION 

A. The Supplemental Services Coordinator 

The Sttpplemental Services Coordinator is responsible 
for the overall supervision of the four assurances 
guaranteed to disadvantaged, handicapped and limited 
English proficient students in vocational education by 
the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act. Depending 
on the size of the district and entitlement dollars, 
each of the Coordinators may provide the services or 
work with a team to provide the services. Service 
consists of the following: 

o Vocational assessment 

o Support services 

o Career development and Counseling 

o Transitional planning. 

Each of these services will be discussed in detail in 
Chapter V., Implementation of Services. 

The Team, composed of professional and paraprofessional 
educators, may include the coordinator, vocational 
evaluator, paraprofessionals and counselors. For the 
team to be effective they must have common goals and 
objectives, working together to promote the effective- 
ness of the Supplemental Services program. Members 
must become knowledgeable about the characteristics and 
needs of disadvantaged and handicapped students in 
vocational education. 

Although teams may not be uniform in composition 
throughout the State, certain common characteristics 
and responsibilities appear to be required for a 
successful program. 

Common Charflr■1•.Ar^ a^jf^^ . 

It is essential that all members possess the following 
characteristics: 

Interpersonal and human relations skills needed 
to work in a cooperative manner with 
disadvantaged/handicapped vocational students, 
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educators, parents, local school personnel and 
community agencies 

-- Willingness to learn a variety of sk.ills and 
concepts related to vocational education programs 
and to acquire knowledge about all vocational 
programs 

Commitment to work for Supplemental Services Team 
goals in spite of individual concerns or differ- 
ences 

Commitment to realistically advocate for disad- 
vantaged, limited English proficient, and 
handicapped students 

— Commitment to cooperate with school 
administration to integrate Supplemental Services 
into total school program 

— Willingness to work with vocational educators to 
help them understand and accept the unique needs 
of disadvantaged, limited English proficient, and 
handicapped students. 

Team FunrtMnnn. 

Duties of the Team include the following; 

— At coordinate recommendations made by the 
vocational evaluators with vocational instructors 

To promote acceptance of the Supplemental Services 
pros tarn by the local education agency 

~- To compile data, maintain records, and do atuaual 
reports 

— To work with the principal, faculty, vocational 
director, and staff to plan strategies for the 
effective utilization of Supplemental Services 

To initiate innovative strategies, techniques, 
and procedures regarding services for 
disadvantaged end handicapped students in 
vocational education 

— To encourage and 'model' continuous dialogue 
between vocational education and special 
education regarding the status of individual 
students 
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To create an environment which allows, 
encourages I and reinforces the advocacy role of 
Supplemental Services 

To develop an array of support services to be 
utilized with disadvantaged and handicapped 
students In vocational education* 

The coordinator has the responsibility for providing 
the team with leadership and coordination* Such 
coordination should facilitate meeting the team* s 
objectives. The coordinator prepares and manages an 
operational plan to maximize delivery of the team's 
services. The responsibility of all team members is to 
provide direct services to students • However, 
effective administration and coordination of the 
Supplemental Services program require that some of the 
responsibilities performed by the coordinator be the 
following: 

To provide appropriate orientation for new team 
members/tutors I paraprofessionals 

— To facilitate ongoing training for team members 

— To coordinate the daily responsibilities of the 
program and to monitor the effectiveness of the 
paraprofessionals 

-~ To coordinate the purchase and use of equipment 
and vocational support instructional materials 

To serve as a liaison with high schools and 
community agencies 

To develop and Implement plans which address 
inservice needs for vocational educators working 
with disadvantaged/handlcapped students 

To assist in identifying disadvantaged/ 
handicapped students and their programmatic needs 

— To make referrals to work experience 
coordinators, job placement personnel, and 
postsecondary institutions 

— To become knowledgeable of those academic skills 
necessary for achieving success in a vocational 
training area 

To provide individual instruction, small group 
instruction, and remedial Instruction outside and 
within the vocational classroom setting 
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" To review vocational evaluation results and 
implement recoounendations 

To modify, adapt,, and implement material and 
ejuipment used with disadvantaged/handicapped 
students 

To assist students in developing and using 
problem- solving techniques 

To monitor student progress and encourage 
positive worker traits (e.g., regular attendance, 
punctuality, good attitude, independent work 
habits) 

To develop and implement behavioral contracts 
designed to improve work habits and attitudinal 
problems 

--To identify and utilize appropriate student 
learning preference styles 

To assist the vocational instructor in 
identifying disadvantaged/handicapped students 

— To provide to vocational instructors suggestions 
for alternative testing methods 

— To serve as a liaison among vocational education 
instruction, other school classes/programs, 
outside agencies, and parents 

To administer specific assessments 

-- To participate in parent/teacher conferences 

-- To provide for the student's lEP 

-- To refer students to agencies for other needed 
services 

To provide additional career i* formation 

-- To encourage participation in student leadership 
organizations (FBLA, FFA, HOSA, VICA and DECA) 

— To keep records of jontacts with student 
parents. Instructors, and other school pfersonnel. 

Vocational Support Paraprofessionals 

Vocational support paraprofessionals work under the 
general supet-vislon of the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator. They help to provide direct service to 
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students who are unable to succeed in their vocational 

programs without additional help. Some of the duties 

and responsibilities performed by support paraprofes- 
sionals may be these: 

To become knowledgeable of those academic skills 
necessary for achieving success in a vocational 
training area 

To assist the vocational instructor in 
identifying disLjvantaged/handicapped students 

To assist in the identification and utilization 
of appropriate student learning preference styles 

To assist in administering assessment instruments 

— To review vocational evaluation results and 
assist in the implementation of recommendations 

To provide individual instruction, small group 
instruction, and remedial instruction outside and 
within the vocational classroom setting 

— To assist in administering job tryouts and 
informal assessments to disadvantaged/handicapped 
students 



— To provide alternative procedures to meet 
individual test-taking styles (e.g., oral, 
"hands-on") 

— To assist students in developing and using 
problem- solving techniques 

-- To encourage participation in student leadership 
organizations (FBLA, FFA: HOSA, VICA and DECA) 

-- To assist disadvantaged/handicapped students in 
learning how to properly operate the equipment 
and machinery used in their vocational classes or 
at their training stations 

— To provide additional career information 

-- To monitor student progress and encourage 
positive worker traits (e.g., regular attendance, 
punctuality, good attitude, independent work 
habits) 

-- To keep records of contacts with students, 
parents, Instructors, and other school personnel 
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— To perform other duties as identified by the 
vocational support teacher or coordinator. 

Source J Vocational Support Service Teams in Maryland. 
Maryland State Department of Education, 1984. 

.In summary, the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, 
requires that handicapped, disadvantaged and limited 
English proficient students receive vocational assessment, 
support services, career development and counseling and 
transitional services. The Supplemental Services Coor- 
dinator has the responsibility to provide those services or 
to work in cooperation with other departments/ 
paraprofessiona"* 8 to see that they are provided. 

CREDENTIALIN6 REQUIREMENTS 

The State Board requires that all state approved vocational 
education programs have a credent ialed instructor. 
Supplemental Services Programs must have a credent ialed 
Supplemental Services Coordinator. The credentialing 
requirements are located in Appendix A at the end of this 
chapter. 
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APPENDIX A SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES COORDINATOR 
Contents : 



Vocational Credentialing Standards 
Supplemental Services Coordinators Mailing List 
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COLORADO 



VOCATIONAL CREDENTIALING STANDARDS 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 



SUPPLEMENTAT. SERVICKS SPRnTAT.TST 



De^i£ — RegulrRmRnta • Degree in Vocational Education, Special 
Education, Teacher Education, Rehabilitation, or related field with 
at leaat a Bachelor's Degree. 

QcCttpftt.innal Expflriennft - Tvo years (4,000 hours) verified 

occupational experience which may include professional or paraprof- 
essional work experience with special needs populations . 



PROFESSIONAL VOCATIONAL TEACHING REQUIREMENTS 



Teachers shall complete the following vocational courses: 

a. Principles of Vocational Education 

b. Vocational Assessment for Special Neec* Learners 

c. Supplemental Services Delivery 

d. Successful completion of one of the following courses in 
consultation with vocational teacher educator/local 
vocational administrator : 

1. Serving Special Needs Students 

2. Methods and Materials for Special Needs Students 

STANDARDS FOR CREDENTTAT.TMR 

APPLICATION PROCKDirRF: . Each applicant for a Colorado Vocational 
Credential must submit a completed application for vocational 
credential to the credent ialing officer. Included with the 
application must be the following: cqptrs of valid out-of-state 
vocational credentials, transcripts, verification of occupational 
experience, and any regulatory certificate required for a specific 
program; e.g., federal registration. License, or journeyman's card. 

ZEES - The review and processing fee for inttlal fnn-t-i mg 
credentials is $15.00. The fee for Initial parf.-tlmB credentials 
is $7.50. For the first .iditional endorsement on a part-time 
credential, the fee is $7.50. The initial review and processing 
fee will not exceed $15.00 for any five-year period. This fee is 
NON-REFUNDABLE. 
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DATE QF IfiSUnWCK ffXPTRmOH - All c:redeutials will become valid 
on thfe date of issuance. The expiration date will be either oue, 
three or five years later. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATTnH..Cm^^ - All vocational ed .cation courses for 
credit must be from Colorado Sfcate> TJniveraity, or from an institu- 
tion approved to of^'«r vocational education courses by another 
state. 

GQQgfiRAXIYE , E BI IG AnOM - Ail teachers of the cooperative phase of 
any program oust have coiapleted a course in the laethoda of 
coordinating occupational progrgima. 

QUT-QF- STATE mSQM& - A person hired to work in Colurfdo and 
holding a valid vocational credential from another state w^ll be 
allowed threo years to remove any deficiencies and meet the miuimum 
standards required for Colorado. The out-of-state vocational 
credential must, be issued by the state in which the person attended 
college or was employed as a vocational educator. A one-year 
credential will be issued Initially, axid anni\ally upon reatjplica- 
t.ion, for up to three years, y .^iding the applicaXi*. shows annual 
progress toward the removal of the deficiencies. 

QCCUP.\TIQHAL.^ERIENCliI All occupational experience hours must be 
verified in writing by the employer (or by appropriate supporting 
evidence) on forms provided by the credentialing office, must be 
within the last ten yes/rs {1.000 hours must be within the last five 
years), and must relate to the area to be taught. All paid 
occupational experience must be After tho age of sixteen. Paid 
means self-employed in a family enterprise} or for a wage, salary, 
or . Jmmission. Health, Consumer Homemaking, and Fire Science/Fire 
Service volunteer experience may be accepted in lieu of paid 
occupational experience. In the Health Occupations, one year 
(2,000 hours) of clinical eyoerience may be substituted for one 
year of paid occupational eacperience. Three yearsa (6,000 hours) of 
volunteer experience may be substituted for one year of paid 
experience. 

fiE]ffifiAL - Effective July 1, 1985, each applicant for m initial 
full-ticne vocational credential shall succe^isjfully deiiionstrate 
competency bAsic skills and occupational skills appropriate to 
the specific occupational araa to be taught, ix\ f.h(,m occupational 
areas where tests have been developcsd and vali sited, m Additional 
tests are developed and validated, subsequent applicants shall 
successfully demonstrate competency in basic skills and oiicupa- 
tional skills appropriate to the specific occupational area to be 
taught. Effective July 1, 1990, each applicant for f.n initial 
full-time vocational credential shall successfully deraanstvate 
competency in bfisic skilla an;'' occupational skills appropriate to 
tne specific occupational area to be taught. 

AssessrakJnt criteria and performance levels shall relate to the 
specific competency needed for earh occupational area. 
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Vocational credentials are issued by CCCOES approved Vocational 
Credentialing Officer at Colorado State University. 

All Colorado degrees must be from an institution accredited by a 
recognized accreditix^ig association and approved by the CCCOES. 

All initial credential qualifications will be consistent with 
individual program subject area requirements in accordance with the 
CCCOES guidelines* 

Revised: 7/1/88 

If you have questions, call Jay Hollingsworth, (303) 491-7409. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES COORDINATORS 



Earbara Matsuo 
Adams County #l-Mapleton 
Highland High School 
8990 York Street 
ihomtoni CO 80229 

Marie Phillipp 
Adams County #12-Northglenn 
Bollman Occupational Center 
9451 North Washington 
Thornton I CO 80229 

Kay Pickett 

Adams Cty #14--Commerce City 
Adams City High School 
4625 East 68th Avenue 
Commerce City, CO 80022 

Lynn Holden 

Adams County #50-Vestminster 
Career Enrichment Park 
7300 Lowell Boulevard 
Westminster^ CO 80030 

Janet Krause 
Aims Community College 
PoO« Box 69 
Greeley. CO 80632 

Mary Whitney 
Arapahoe #6«Littleton 
Arapahoe/Douglas AVS 
5833 South Prince Street 
Littleton, CO 80120 

Jan Rogers 

Arapahoe Community College 
S900 South Santa /e Drive 
Littleton. CO 80120 

Ronald Conrad 

Bent County RE-2-McClave 

P.O. Box 1 

McClave, CO 81057 

Carol Manning 

Boulder REIJ-St. Vrain Valley 
Career Development Center 
1200 South Sunset 
Longmonti CO 80501 



Terry Doucet 

Boulder Valley Vo-Tech Ctr 
6600 East Arapahoe 
Boulder. CO 30303 

Eeda Wanatowicz 

Colorado Mountain College 

P.O. Box 10001 

Glenvood Springs. CO 81602 

Dick Binsfeld 

Colo Northwestern Comm Coll 
Rangely. CO 81648 

Lil Hunsaker 

Community College of Denver 
1111 Vest Colfax Avenue 
Denver. CO 80204 

Janet Butler 

Community College of Denver 
1111 West Colfax Avenue 
Denver. CO 80204 

Ted May 

Community College of Aurora 
791 Chambers Road 
Aurora. CO 80011 

Alice Henson 

Community College of Aurora 
791 Chambers Road 
Aurora. CO 80011 

Patricia Lang 
Delta-Montrose AVS 
1765 U.S. Higtiway 50 
Delta. CO 81416 

Sharron Carosella 
Denver PuLlif Schools 
1250 Welton Street 
Denver. CO 80204 

Mary Spolarich 
East Central BOCS 
P.O. Box H 
Limou. CO 80828 



Glenn Bell 

El Paso #2-Harrison 

Sierra High School 

2250 Jet Wing Drive 

Colorado Springs. CO 80916 

Tom Hergenreter 
El Paso #ll-Colorado Springs 
1115 North El Paso Street 
Colorado Springs. CO 80903 

Mary Ann Sandoval 

Emily Griffith Opportunity 

1250 Welton 

Denver. CO 80204 

Don Archer 

Front Range Comm College 
3645 West 112tu Avenue 
Westminster. CO 80030 

Ron Glandt 

Jefferson Cty Sch District 
1829 Denver West Drive 
Golden. CO 80401 

Ken Spence 
La Plata 9R-Durango 
Durango High School 
P.O. Box 2467 
Durango. CO 82302 

Karen Pace 

Lamar Community College 
2401 South Main 
Lamar. CO 81052 

Ernest Romero 
Larimer Rl-Poudre 
2407 La Porte Avenue 
Fort Collins, CO 80521 

Lu Van Gelden 

Larimer County R2J-Thompson 
535 North Douglas Avenue 
Loveland. CO 80537 

Mitch Kamen 

Larimer County Center 

P.O. Box 2397 

Fort Collins. CO 80522 
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Tom Pecker 

Las Animas 1-Trlnldad 
P.O. Box 766 
Trinidad, CO 81082 

John Valdez 
Logan RE-l-Valley 
3terlin(^ High School 
119 North Third Avenue 
Sterling, CO 80751 

Gail Youngquist 

Sandy Vymore 

Mesa College 

P.O. Box 2647 

Grand Junction, CO 81502 

Diane Allinger 
Mesa Cty Valley Sch Dist 51 
1325 North Fifth Street 
Grand Junction, CO 81501 

Maxine Veimer 
Morgan Community College 
17800 County Road 20 
Fort Morgan, CO 80701 

Terry Styskal 

Morgan RE 20J-Weldon Valley 
P.O. Box 668 
Veldona, CO 80653 

Vacant 

Northeastern Colorado BOCS 
Haxtun, CO 80731 

Nancy Mann 

Northeastern Junior College 
100 College Drive 
Sterling, CO 807ol 

Janice LaSalle 
Otero Junio:.' College 
18th and Colorado Avenue 
La Junta, CO 81050 

Anna Krafnik 

Pikes Peak BOCS 

4825 Loma Place 

Colorado Springs, CO 80915 



Bill Flynn 

Pikes Peak Community College 
5675 South Academy Boulevard 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 

Txck Rivas & Betty Armstrong 
,'ikes Peak Community College 
5675 South Academy Boulevard 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 

Carol Davicki 

Pikes Peak Comm College AVP 
5675 South Academy Boulevard 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 

Jeanette Garcia 
Pueblo /60 
315 West llth Street 
Pueblo, CO 81003 

Chris Campos 

Pueblo Community College 
900 Vest Orman Avenue 
Pueblo, CO 81004 

Theona Hammond-Harms 
Red Rocks Community College 
13300 West Sixth Avenue 
Lakevood, CO 80401 

Larry Mooney 
San Juan AVS 
P.O. Box 970 
Cortez, CO 81321 

Frances Valdez 
San Luis Valley AVS 
Learning Resource Center 
1011 Main Street 
Alamosa, CO 81101 

Donna Moore 

T.H. Pickens Tech Center 
500 Buckley Road 
Aurora, CO 80011 

Russ DeVriendt 
Trinidad State Junior Coll 
600 Prospect Street 
Trinidad, CO 81082 
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Bob Reeser 
Weld RE4-Windsor 
Windsor High School 
P.O. Box 609 
Windsor, CO 80550 

Darlene Giuffre 
Weld County #6-Greeley 
811 15th Street 
Greeley, CO 80631 

Linda Matson & Marsh Baker 
Weld Cty RE7-Platte Valley 
Platte Valley High School 
P.O. Box 487 
Kersey, CO 80644 

Kathy Learned 

North Metro Community Cente 
Adams Industries 
P.O. Box 33613 
Westminster, CO 80234 

Diana Holland 
Jefferson Co. Center for 
Developmentally Disabled 
7456 West Fifth Avenue 
Lakevood, CO 80226 

Ann Milan 

Division of Youth Services 
4255 Knox Court 
Denver, CO 80236 

Paul Wilson 

Division of Youth Services 
3900 South Carr Street 
Denver, CO 80235 

Herman Abeyta 
Department of Corrections 
P.O. Box 999 
Canon City, CO 81212 

Jack Ludlow 

Department of Corrections 
2862 So Circle Dr, Ste 400 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 

"ony Alessandro 
Voc Coordinator/Counselor 
Colorado State Hospital 
1600 West 24th Street 
Pueblo, CO 81003 



Sue McAlonan . 

Sr Consultant, Special Ed 

Colo Department of Education 

201 East Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

Jean Lehman & Nancy Hartley 
School of Occupational and 
Educational Studies 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 

John Treinen 

Wheat Ridge Regional Center 
10285 Ridge Road 
Wheat Ridge, CO 80033 

Dau O^Brien 

Warren Occup Teen Center 
13300 West Ellsworth Avenue 
Golden, CO 80401 

Wanda Dingwall 
Coordinator of Voc Ed 
Denver Tech Center 

•6221 Downing Street 
Denver, CO 80216 
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CHAPTER IV, VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

TntrndxictAan f 



The purpose of this chapter Is to provide you with information 
about the assessment process and the variety of assessment 
tiwChniques that are available. 

The chapter consists of the following sections: 



Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 
Section 



Zt 
3: 
4: 
5s 
6t 
7: 
8: 
9: 



Section 10: 



Assessment Check List 
Definition of Assessment 
Referral 

Assessment Process 
Informal Assessment Procedures 
Formal Assessment Procedures 
Assessment Personnel 
Assessment Scope and Content 
Reporting Assessment Findings 
Common Mistakes to Avoid 
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Section 1 



ASSESSMENT CHECK LIST 



Answers to the following questions can be found in this chapter. 
This check list should help you design an assessment program which 
meets the needs of your students. 

1* Who fiiro the students you are assessing? 

2. What information do you need in order to help these 
Individuals make vocationally related decisions? 

3* What assessment instruments /strategies are you currently 
using to obtain this information? 

4. What inform'' 1 assessment strategies are available? 

5. What formal assessment instruments are available? 

6. What questions should you ask yourself before selecting a 
formal assessment instrument? 

7. What proce8«« have you designed for students to participate in 
vocational assessment? 

8* How can you design a vocational program tryout? 

9. Who is responsible for conducting the vocational assessment? 

10. How do you report assessment information? 

11. What common mistakes should you avoid? 
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Section 2 



DEFINITION OP ASSESSMENT; Vocational assessment ii an 
ongoing process of gathering Information regardin-? a 
student's abilities, aptitudes and Interests as they relate 
to vocational training and employment potential* 

Vocational Assessment is one of the four assurances that must 

be provided to disadvantaged and handicapped students in 

vocational education (Carl Perkins Act 1984) . This 

process will help you to answer the following questions: 

Is the studen: interested in vocational education? 

— Should this student be served by the Supplemental 
Services program? 

Which vocational program and/or job will best match 
the student's Interest and abilities? 
• • What types of support services need to be deli\'ered 
to assist the student in successfully coripleting 
the vocational program? 

How is the student progressing in his/her voca- 
tional program? 

What trarsitional planning needs to occur to 
prepare the student for the world of work? 

Section 3 

REFERRAL: The identification of students needing support 
services is through referral. Referral may be made by the 
student (self), teacher, or counselor. In the caae of a 
secondary student, referral may be made by an lEP team 
member. A record of tLe referral should be maintained and 
should include the following information: 

— referral source 
reason for the referral 

other pertinent information about the student 
questions tr be answered by the assessment ' 

Because it can be difficult to meet each student seeking 
help, consider the following: 

1* Using a telephone answering machine 

2. Making student se if -referral forms available in an 

accessible location outside your office 
3* Choosing a specific place for part-time Instructors 

to leave referral forms 

4. Scheduling some evening hours, weekend hours, or a 
few flexible hours each week 

5. Asking instructors to tell students about Sup- 
plemental Services and to inform them that they can 
refer themselves. 
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Once the referral has been made, the coordinator may 
determine whether or not the student is eligible for 
services. The student must be enrolled in a state 
approved vocational education program or be interested 
in the possibility of enrolling in such a progriim, and 
must meet the criteria for the federal definitions of 
•handicapped* or "d* advantaged." Limited English 
Proficient (LEP/ s 'ents are a subcategory of 
disadvantaged. If .ne student is eligible, it is 
necessary to gather information to determine and 
document what services will be provided. Vocational 
assessment is critical to the provision of support 
services. 

Section 4 

ASSESSMENT PROCESS: There are a variety of ways to obtain 
assessment information both formally and informally. 
Generally, your choice of assessment strategies will be 
influenced by the following: 

— The assessment techniques that are available 
The expertise of your staff 

— The amount of time available 

— The information needing to be obtained from the 
assessment 

— The student's level of functioning and need. 
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Vocational assessoent is an ongoing, systematic process, of utmost 
importance is the link between the outcome of assessment with the 
goals and techniques of instruction and other forms of 
intervention (Halpem, Lehmann, Irvin, Heiry, 1992). Therefore, 
the assessment process itself « the steps you perform to gather 
information about the individual - must be systematic. The process 
of gathering information builds upon itself. The answers from the 
questions you asked generate new questions to be answered, A 
successful model for providing a systematic vocational assessment 
follows: 



Referral 
Interview 
Information Compnatlon 

I ^ 

I If more Information 

U> Needed 

No more Information 
Needed 

Utilization of Specific 
Assessment Tools & 
Techniques 



Exit Inter/lew 
Report Writing 
Conference 
Program Implemerrf. ' "i 



There are a variety of strategies for obtaining vocational assessment 
information. These are described in the next section. 
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Section 3 



INFORMAL ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 
n. INFORMATION GATHERING 
Dftftnif ^nnt 

Gathering infonnation about a student's past performance 
means reviewing: the student's records in order to obtain 
a basic understanding of the student's prior academic 
performance, medical history and related vocatii >al. 
experience iMbright and Cobb, 1987). 

Cons Ida rat ions « 

The cumulative file contains periional identification 
data, academic achievement levels, teacher reports, 
grade report and I.E. P. information for special 
education students. This information is usually kept at 
the home school and often is not available at the 
postsecondary level. Most special education students 
also have a confidential file which includes evaluation 
reports, medical records, correspondence and meeting 
reports. This file may also be at the home school or 
may be housed in the central administrative office. 
Every school district or community college has a writter 
policy regarding the management and confidentiality of 
records. These procedures are governed by federal lav, 
the Family Educt ':ion Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA) 
which is also called the Buckley Amendment (P.L. 93- 
380). 

In reviewing the student's record for vocationally 
relevant information, the following questions should he 
answered (Albright, 1978): 

— What specific abilities, interests and strengths of 
the student are noted? 

What appears to be the most significant problera(8) 
likely to affect the student's performance in a 
vocational setting? 

— What has been done in the past to correct these 
problems? How effective were these interventions? 

— What types of vocationally related experiences are 
noted in the record (e.g., participation in 
industrial arts, school and/or community-based 
career exploratory experiences)? 

If a postsecondary student does not have files or test 
scores, one must obtain these answers in other ways: 
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Much information is contained in student files. 
Awareness of the available information may prevent 
duplication of efforts and be a sufficient tool in 
making vocationally relevant decisions. 

tfBaknflsa«»ai 

— Records may not follow students who move 
frequently. 

The amount and types of information contained in a 
student's file may vary among schools and among 
students. Students identified as special education 
students tend to have more complete files. Files 
for disadvantaged students may be incomplete and 
sketchy. 

— Information contained in the records describes the 
past while the student may have changed consider- 
ably since comments were written. Problems, 
academic or behavioral, may have been overcome. Be 
cautious about first impressions formed on the 
basis of dated information (6oh & Sitlington, 
1985). 

— View IQ results with caution. The test may have 
been biased, gi.ven in an inappropriate format (lack 
of reading ability does not in itself indicate low 
intelligence) , or given on a day when the learner 
felt threatened, uninterested, or ill (6oh & 
Sitlington, 198S). 

Review standardized achievement and aptitude tests 
with equal caution. The cautions mentioned for IQ 
tests apply here as well. In addition, stan- 
dardized test results are u::ually too general to 
aid in pinpointing specific strengths and weak- 
nesses (6oh & Sitlington, 1985). 
— Look for any apparent trends in grades or 
achievement. Changes in schools, family or health 
problems, and frequent absences should be compared 
to grade patterns for clues to explain academic or 
bfeuavioral problems (Goh & Sitlington, 1985). 

INTERVIEWING 

DefJlnitlorn 

Interviewing is the process of asking a student 
vocationally relevAnt questions about his/her interests, 
past employment history and career expectations for the 
purpose of obtaining and recording the information, 

Thir assessment technique should be used with all 
students because it encourages the development of 
rapport between you and the student. 
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Appointmenta should be scheduled for Interviewing 
students and/or their fainilJes. An interview may last 
up to an hour and should be conducted in a private 
location. A structured interview form should be 
developed and used for this process, in order for the 
interview to be utilized as an assessment strategy, a 
complete record of the questions asked and answered must 
be documented. 

The initial interview enables you to explain the 
assessment process to the student. 
This is a method for gathering Information about 
things such as hobbies, attitudes, and personality 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
-- An interview provides you with an opportunity to 
observe the student's social/interpersonal skills 
and grooming. 

Interviewing can be used to answer questions in all 
content areas Including interest, general education 
development, vocational experience, independent 
living skills, and presentation of themselves. 
An interview is also useful in verifying that the 
student has been placed into the appropriate 
vocational program. 

— For students who have determined career choice, the 
interview may provide ample assessment data. 

tfeaknesaeai 

— Interviewing relies on self- report which is not 
always the most reliable source of data. Some 
individuals do not have a realistic sense of 
themselves or may want to deny past failures. 
Because interviews must be conducted individually, 
they are time consuming. 

LEARNING STYLES 

A le»?r.nlng style is a preferred way of learning 
information. An individual tMf loam in any one or 
combination of the following vftyss Auditorily, visually 
or kinesthetically (hands on) . 

Any of a number of inventories can be used to determine 
the student's preferred learning 3tyle. This infor- 
mation is useful in helping the student select 
vocational programs, identify important study skills and 
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In working with instructors to modify their 
instructional techniques. 

Moat learning styles inventories identify the student's 
preferred modality for gathering information: visually, 
auditorily or kiresthetically . Additionally, some 
instruments may provide information about whether the 
student prefers to work alone o^ in groups and whether 
the student prefers to express limself or herself in 
writing or orally. 

Strftngtha* 

— Learning styles inventories often help students 
learn more about themselves and identify which 
study skills they may need in order to succeed in 
vocational programs. 

— Inventories are usually quick, easy and fun 
instruments to administer. 

— Inventories provide useful information to voca- 
tional teachers and support service personnel abou, 
how a student learns best. 

— Sound educational practice should match student 
learning styles with instructor methodologies. 



WeftkOiBAafta t 

— Learning styles inventories are informal 
instruments. They are usually not standardized and 
do nr compare students to norm or comparison 
grour 

Ver, e has been written on methods for 

tre .Ing weak modalities, such as increasing 
studeut auditory skills. 
«- Some theorists believe that we should not. teach a 
■preferred style." 

Research is xncuiinlusive about the value of using this 
method. 

OBSLRVATIONS 

flfll^initlon: 

Systematically observing and recording the observable 
actions of an individual in relationship to a work task, 
setting or situation. 
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In jrder to make observations regarding a student's 
performance it is essential you follow the steps 
outlined below. 



Identify the behaviors you want to obaerv». These 
behaviors and the observable actions of students in 
reiati«n«hip to either a specific work task or the 
if.otaa. work setting. These are examplea: 

1. Selected proper screwdriver 

2. Figured repair coat correctly 

3. Arrived 10 oinutea lane for work, throe 
days out of five 

4. Spoke to coworkers a!:, broak. 



— Develop a form for recording dasired observations. 
Include the following infonaation: 



1. Setting (:»here, work condition) 
2« What occurred prior to behavior (teacher 
lirequest or task requirement) 

3. The behavior (frequency, duration and/or 
overall description of behavior) 

4. Poss-'ble conclusione. 



develop a schedule for obserwlng the student. 
Custer (1S86) suggests scheduling ohsen ^tions at 
the following times: 



A. Throughout the student's program in short 
blocks of time (5-10 minute) 

2. During the first week to note adjustmfcint 
to new uituation 

3. When a student begins a new task 

4. When the stud it becoues acquainted wifch 
the job, the procedures, and the 
environipent 

5. At the «nd of a task when the student is 
given feedback about work performance and 
work behavior 

5. During any special events, such as a tour 
of the facility or a fire drill 

7. During non-work activities, such as an 
acadomic classroom setting, or a social 
3ath«ring. 



Hecord the observations during or 8hOi;tly after the 
targeted behavior has occurred. 

Follow the«a tips compiled by Dunn, and Custer 
concerning effective strategies for observing and 
recording behaviors j 
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.1. Provide a non- judgmental description of 
what the Individual does, not an 
lnter|>retation of what you think 
happened. For example: "Tore the paper 
she removed it from the typewriter," 
is more accurate than writing "Angrily 
ripped th« paper from the typewriter in a 
fit of frustration." Until we have 
further obsetivationa to determine a 
conaiatent pattern of behavior and until 
ve coniroimt the student as to why the 
par.er tore, m do not really know what 
ptrecipitated the action. 

2. Describe what happened, not what didn't 
happen. For example > "Proceeded without 
inserting the guide bolts," as opposed to 
"Didn't follow instructions." Be 
specific. 

'i. Use a terse, direct style where all words 
impart information. Learning to use 
efficient writing techniques will save 
tita& and enhance critical information. 

4. Use basic English $ avoid jargon and vague 
descriptions which might be confusing. 
Observation should be written so that any 
reader cm derive an accurate picture of 
what happened. 

5. Observe the individual periodically on 
each major task. 

6. Discuss what you observed with the 
student to get the individual ' s 
perception of what happened and how 
he/she felt. Opportunity for feedback 
should be offered following the 
completion ci each major work task. 

7. Dsvelop a form to record observations. 
Several standard formats which Include 
ch<8ck lists of critical behaviors are 
available . 

8. Situations in which the behavior occurred 
a\ 3uld be indicated. It is one thing to 
say, "talks vith other people while 
taking a timed test," and another to 
observe. "talks with people during 
breaks To simply record, "talks with 
coworkers,' would be incomplete and 
misleading. 



«» Recording observations is a useful tool for 
d«torminlng how the student reacts to supervision. 
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solves problems and handles frustrating work 
dllenunas . 

— The most realistic way to determine how the student 
will react to certain situations is to observe the 
student in such a situation. You are observing the 
situation as well as the student. 

— Direct observation of the student may provide 
information about behavior, interest and social 
skills in ralationship to a particular teacher or 
setting. 

Systematic, objective and recorded observations may 
provide a more complete picture of the student's 
work potential. 

" Observation may be time consuming. 

— The observer may be biased either for or against 
the student. 

— Observations must be repeated for accuracy/ 
reliability. 

— Because this procedure is not standardized, it is 
difficult to compare your results with those of 
other groups. 

CHECK LISTS AND RATING SCALES 
Tiftfinitimi 

Check lists and rating scales are devices used to 
monitor a student's progress and degree of success in 
the vocational program. 

CQnalderatinnst 

Monl :oring is done in the clas oom or training 
environment by the vocational instructor. Supplemental 
Services Coordinator or special education teacher. Most 
teachers typically monitor student progress t\rough 
quizzes, performance tests, and informal observation of 
the student's work. It is .Important to first determine 
the class/program standards which are critical to 
success in that class /program. Specifically, what 
skills does the student need to learn and demonstrate 
competently in order to succeed in the class? Students 
are typically monitored in the following areas: 

Perfoxrmance of specified task/competencies 
Basic skills (spelling, math, vocabulary) 

— Work habit development and effort while on task 
Attendance 

Product quality 

82 
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Safety practices 
-- Organization of work area 

Completion of project and product, 

(Oobb & Albright, 1987) 

Strengths : 

— Monitoring enables Supplemental Services Coor- 
dinators to determine whether the support being 
provided to the student is sufficient, whether the 
student is succeeding, and whether the student has 
been placed into the correct vocational program. 
Vocational special needs personnel (the Supplemen- 
tal Services Coordinator or community employment 
teacher) can work together with the vocational 
educator to develop monitoring procedures which 
promote understanding and cooperation. 

Monitoring involves the development of written 
check lists and rating scales, which is time 
consuming. 

Monitoring devices are often the standard used to 
assign grades to the student. The monitoring 
device should, therefore, accurately reflect the 
tasks required in class rather than reflect 
unnecessary skills such as high reading levels. 

VOCATIONAL TR^OUTS (SITUATIONAL ASSESSMENT) 

Definlt j,q n8 

A try out is an assessment that provides the student with 
an opportunity to perform the job or a portion of the 
job. It is al^j appropriate to "tryout" a vocational 
program. This assessment strategy involves designing an 
evaluation instniment which reflects the skills required 
for entering specific clapsrooms or jobs. According to 
Sarkees (1986) this assessment uses observation skills 
to ractird vocational behaviors and work habits performed 
on specific tasks. 

GQnaidftCA.tjjaiis.> 

McCray (1985) suggests that there are several charac- 
teristics which distinguish this type of assessment: 

— Situation assessments occ" on reai jobs or in 
training environments. 
The student ia usually not paid. 

Placement is for the benefit of thp student, not 
the teacher. 
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-~ Supervision and evaluation of the tryout is 

completed by a staff member, preferably a 

vocational teacher or job supervisor. 

The student does not displace a .worker or fill a 

low enrollment area. 
— Student placement does not always result in a job 

or entry into the training program. 

HOW TO DEVELOP A VOCATIONAL PROGRAM TRYOUT 

1. Visit the vocational class or job and observe. 

2. Ask the vocational teacher or employer what skills 
are required for students entering the program or 
job. 

3. Ask the employer or teacher to choose one job/skill 
that is taught in the vocational program that is 
representative of the area. The skill must be 
hands-on, realistic, and related to the curriculum. 
Tryout should have a designated time for completion 
(2-3 hours) . 

A. List entry-level skills/competencies that the 
student will learn during the tryout. If the 
vocational program area requires academic or job 
related skills, include assessment of them, as 
well, in the tryout. These skills might include 
the following: 

-- Basic Skills 

Reading in the vocational area 
Math .,n the vocational area 
Vrit.-'.ig in the vocational area 

Job-Related Skills 

Looking up ii\formation in an index 

Looking up information in table of contents 

— Listening Skills 

— Job Performance Skills 
Content, hands-on task 

Example: changing a tire; welding a bead 

Social and interpersonal skills. 

5. Brainstorm some (.ctivities which would demonstrate 
the student's mastery of some of the above skills. 
List the following information: 
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A. Se: wing 

B. Materials/Equipment needed 
C* Tasks to be performed 

D. Evaluation standards, 

6. Ask the vocational teacher or employer to reviev 
the procedure for evaluation of tryouts. Ideally 
the tryout vocational teacher should develop the 
tryoutj otherwise, your support service personnel 
should develop tryout in conjunction with teacher. 
The goal is to have a tryout for ea'^h vocational 
progra[m« 

?• Write your assessment; include the following 
sections: 

A« Title 

B. Materials/equipment needed 

C. Materials/equipment identification sheet 
Definitions of vocational vocabulary students 
w4«wuld know in order to complete the assessment 

E« Directions for performing the tryout (task 

analysis of the required steps) 
F. Evaluation of student performance, including 

measure of student interest and level of 

performance skills. 

These are other tips for making the job tryout 
successful; 

— Provide the correct clothing and safety equipment 
for the assessment. 

Be sure to cover the saf^^ty aspects of the 
vocational area or job. 

Introduce the individual to the employer or 
teacher. 

— Give the individual a tour of the facility. 
Explain rules. 

Supervise the activities closely. 

Make sure the assessment is hand3«-on. Do not have 

the individual observe for the entire time. 

Be aware of the individual's levels of tolerance, 

frustration, fatigue and comfort. Make adjustments 

accordingly. 

Have the teacher/aide, designee or the employer 
monitor student progress and give feedback. 
Monitor individual progress and ask for student 
feedback about interest. 

— Evaluate the experience. Allow student to evaluate 
the tryout. 
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Strengths! 



Because the individual is in the actual situation, 
the likelihood of predicting success is increased. 

— Interest, ability level, and work habits can be 
determined at the same time. 

The tryout is inexpensive to arrange. 

No formal training is required for administering. 

The individual being assessed can make his/her own 

determination of interest in a particular voca«> 

tional program or job. 

This assessment is individualized. 

— Performing a real job may increase the individual's 
motivation to do well« 

Cooperation vith vocational instructors/employers 
indicates a willingness to expose student to 
Job/program. 

— Better choices are made when students are allowed 
to tryout an area or job. 

tfeflkneaaesi 

This form of assessment takes time to develop* 
Transportation is needed if tryout is away from 
"home school." 

— Safety/liability must be monitored. 
The tryout is not standardized. 

— The tryout requires the cooperation of vocational 
instructor or employer. 

Section 6 

FORMAL A&SESSMENT PROCEDURES 2 

A critique^ of assessment instruments, including interest 
inventories, basic skills tests and work samples, is included 
in Appendix B of this chapter. To be a good consumer of 
these materials, it is important to answer the following 
questions before purchasing the instrument /work sample: 

" For what population was the instrument designed? 

— What information will * *s give me about my students? 

— How long does it take . dminister? 

~ What is the cost for initial materials and replacement 
pieces? 

Is it easy to score or interpret? 
— • Does this instrument actually predict what it claims to 
predict? 

With whom is my student compared: regular students, 
handicapped students, him or herself, national or local 
students? 

Do the results from this test help me make a voca- 
tionally relevant decision for a student? 
Will 1 need to be trained to use this instrument? 
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Am I confident that the assessment will provide accurate 

Information about a student? 

What Is the reading level of the Instrument? 

Can I find the information measured by this test from 

another source which is more efficient? 

Does this test measure the skills need d for employment 

opportunities within my community? 
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S«ction V 



A&SESSHENT PEHSOMilEL: Th« vocational sptcliti n««ds profaa- 
•lonal cooirdijaatas tha aasaasoant process. Ha or aba is 
raaponalbla for obtaining and docuaanting aaaaaaotnt 
Inforaation. Bacauaa caraar and guidanca counaalo^a, 
placaaant apacialiata, vocational naachara and spacial 
aducation taachara nay alraady hava annwars to soma of the 
quaationa you ara trying to ansvar, it la important to work 
aa a taaa with ithar paraonnal in your tchool. Tha chart 
balow nay halp you battar idancify persona with whom you 
should be working at each step of thu aaiassaant process. 



PURPOSE 
FOR ASSESSMENT 



TIMING OF 
ASSESSMENTS 



Placing studsnts 
In Vocational 
Education 
Programs 



Semtster prior 
to when 
vocational 
programs begin 



POTENTIAL PERSONNEL 
INVOLVED IN 
ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVTTTPR 



INSTRUMENTS USED 
IN ASSESSMENT 
ACTIVITIES 



Vocational and 
Special Needs 

VSNT 
VC 

SSE 



Planning a 

Student's 

Vocational 

Education 

Program 



During first 
month of 
vocational 
class 



VSNT 
SSE 
VI 



Monitoring a 
Student ' s 
Progress in 
the Program 

Planning 

Transitional 

Services 



Throughout 
duration of 
vocational 
program 

During semester 
prior to 
graduation 



VSNT 

VI 
SSE 

VC 

VSNT 
SSE 

VC 

VI 



Review o+ sturient records" 
Academic test 
Work samples 
Learning styles 
Interest inventories 
Interview with student 

and parent 
Job try-out 

Direct observations of 

student performance 

(job try-out) 
Student record review 
Analysis of curriculum 

materials and r'assrocm 
Learning styles 
Interview with student 

and teacher 

Observations 
Checklists and rating 

scales 
Job try-out 

Review of student records 
Inter/iew with student and 
parent 

Assess canmunlty resources 



Key to Personnel: VSNT = Vocational Special Needs Teacher 

(i.e. Supplemental Service Coordinator/ 
Work E;<perience "Teacher) 
SSE 5 Secondary Special Educator 
VI s= Vocational Instructor 
VC == Vocational Counselor 
tChart adapted from Albright & Cobb: 
Curriculum-Based Vocational Assessment 
Module 1| 

i\r.ia 
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Section 8 

ASSESSKENT SCOPE hND CONTENT: 

What 70U aasasa about an individual depends upon the information 
70U need in order to nake relevant vocational decisions. During 
the assessment it is importunt to assess both the individual and 
the characteristics of a given program or work environment. 

There are six categories that you may consider when assessing an 
individual. They are shown in the circle b«!low. 



ii\TE^£ST 



^Previous Experience 
*Vocacional lacereac 



vocatipnal 
Skills & 

mbiuties. 

*?h7s±cal Capat...isi«s 
*?erc«pcuai. Sl:;?ais 

*Work Perforrance 
*Mogor Skill. < 

Vofr^JJiONAL Readiness and 



*Job-Se*kia5 
I* Job-Keeping 



Jtional 

jevelopi^n/t 

*Ac4desic 
"Laamiag Skills 
*Scud7 Skiiifi 

Ef^TICNAL AND SCCIAL 
^ lOLESAWCE 



Independent 

*S«li Help 

*Conjuffier Skills 

*Ooaaacic Skills 

*H«Alsh Care 

*tranaporzacicn 
"^Family 



*£aocions 
*Sociai 3«haviar 
v*S crass 
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Section 9 



REPORTING ASSESSMENT FINDINGS: 

A comprehensive picture of the individual has been developed 
from information derived during the assessment. The results 
of the vocational assessment must be compiled, organized, and 
interpreted in written form. 

You must draw inferences and make recommendations based on the 
entire assessment process in order to determine the best 
placement for the student. There are four steps in the 
assessment reporting process) 

Interprftting kan^nnm^nt na»tt 

1. Look at the test scores and try to determine 
the strengths »nd weaknesses in each area 
assessed. 

2. Use the experiential assessment results and the 
observational information to validate your test 
scores and make additional determinations about 
the individual's skills. 

3. Put your data in an organized, systematic 
format by using the form at the end of this 
section, or by creating your own. 

Drawing Tnferenrea 

1. Determine current level of functioning. 

2. Look for patterns in the assessment data. 

3. Draw conclusions about the individual from the 
assessment information. 

Making RecomiHftndfltMnnfl 

1. Answer the reforral question and express your 
recommendations for the individual. 

2. Use a reporting form to make your assessment 
report clear, comprehensive and organized. 

3. Use simple language so thi^t a lay person can 
understand the results. 

4. Attach supportive data such as test profiles, 
graphs, etc. This infornafttioa wil.i help a more 
knowledgeable service provider obtain addi- 
tional specific information. 
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5. Give a copy of the asse-'sment report to trie 
individual you assessed and the referral 
source. Other copies can be given to other key 
individuals upon request by the assessed 
individual. 

6. Computerizing this process will make it quicker 
and more efficient. 

Maintaining nnnf td«»Tif ^«H»y 

The information you have obtained Is private. It must be 
treated in the same fashion that medical doctors and 
lawyers treat the information they obtain from patients 
or clients. Vocational assessment results canr.ot be 
shared without permission from the person evaluated and 
should be provided only to those participating in the 
vocational planning proc s. 

All information elicited during the vocational assessment 
must be accurate, and should be relevant for making 
vocational decisions. Always ask yourself if there is 
another method or test which will enable you to check the 
accuracy of the information you have acquired. You must 
take the information you have gathered and make 
vocational decisions, not moral judgments. VOCATIONAL 
ASSESSMENT MUST NOT BE USED TO PREVENT A PERSON FROM 
HAVING OPPORTUNITIES. 

Performance during the assessment must not be biased on 
the basis of race, religion, age or sex. Vocational 
evaluators are obligated to assist individuals to make 
decisions regarding their compatibility with a job or 
vocational education curriculum. Information that does 
not promote better understanding of the person's 
vocational strengths is unnecessary. 

Section 10 

COMMON MISTAKES TO AVOID: 

We have visited many vocational programs in Colorado and want 
to share our observations about common mistakes often made in 
assessing students. 

1) Assessment used for the wrong purpoag . 

An example is the use of reading scores to screen people 
out of a welding class. 

2) Incorrect use of vocational qftaea.gmp nt. inHf.rnniPnfa . 

One example is administering samples designed for 
mentally retarded populations to all special needs 
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students. Another is administering paper-and-pencil 
tests that are above the student's reading level. 

An example is the use of one or two paper-and-pencil 
tests to evaluate all students for placement and planning 
purposes. Decision-making based on the result of only 
one or two tests is a misuse of tests. 

NQ rfiallflflC or loh-trvnul- flflflesfiniPnfa ii»MHy«»H . 

Many special needs students are placed in vocational 
programs without proper identification of their voca- 
tional Interests or hands-on knowledge of available 
jobs /vocational programs. 

Poor COmmunlraf on of vr)rflf<pn«T asaftfl smenf 4n format! <r>T> ,. 

Assessment information given to vocational and other 
educators without proper interpretation is useless. 

VQCatlnnnI nSSPSSmPnf not- al^ay., mbpH fnr f.hg purpr>«» 

Some academic tests are utilized to label a person as 
"special needs" rather than to identify instructional 
planning needs. 
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APPENDIX B ASSESSMENT 



Contents : 

— Guidelines for ^veferral to Supplemental Services 

Program 

— Supplemental Services Department 

Instructor/Counselor Referral 
Teacher/Counselor Referral 

— Supplemental Services Student Request for Tutor 
— • Supplemental Services Student Referral Profile 

— New Interpretation for Vocational Assessment 

— Vocational Assessment Report 

— Vocf»«-ional Program Communication Form 

— Vocational Education Program Observation Form 

— Considerations for Test Modification 
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ACCUMULATE 
INFORMATION 



HEALTH 
» MEDICAL 

INFOKMATIOM 
•HANDICAP 
»HiySICAL 
LIMITATIONS 



EDUCATIONAL 

» CRAOES 

» PERFX)RMAMCE 

SHEETS 
» ANECDOrAL 

RECORDS 
» OBSERVATIONS 
» READING-MA'ni 
SCORES 



SOCIAL 
» INTERPERSON^.I 
RELATIONSHIPS 
» PERSONALITY 
» 'PERSONAL CARE 
» BEHAVIORAL 
aiAKAL^ilDLS-ncS 



REa)RD 
PERTINENT 
INFORMATION 
ON "HEEDS 
PROFILE SHEET 
OR I.E.P. 



bK)RK BXP?.RIENCE 
« WOKK A'lTliUDliS 
» PHYSICAL 

STAMINA 
«JOD PKKTOKHANCt] 



VOCATIONAL 
» API ITUDES 
» INTERESTS 
» ABILITIES 
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I TEAC 


IPJl 1 






1 C/XJNSELOR 1 






SUPPLEM 
SERV 
COORDI 


ENTAL 

ICB 

MATOR 






SPECIAL 1 
1 EDUCATION 1 






1 UORK SIUDY 1 
1 (X)0RDINA1Y)R | 



ORGANIZE 
DIAGNOSTIC 

TEAM 
(SECONDARY) 



I C0»NSEI;6r 



ISOCIAL WORKER 



I PARENT 



I EHP1X)YER 



r~ PEER 



IREUTED AGENCIESi 



EMPLOYMENT ) 



A HEALTH ~~| 

-CZIHZZI 

I FIHANCia I 
O^RSO fTT I 
4 BOCES I 



ASSESSING STUDENT NEEDS 

"It 



EXAMINE 
AND DISCUSS 
INFORMATION 



OEI'ERMINB 
STUDENT 
NEEDS 



VOCATIONAL 
0Pri0N6 
AVAILABLE 



PRESCRIBE 
METHODS FOR 
MESTING TUB 

SnJDRHT'S 
HEEDS 






MODIFY 
EXISTING 
PROGRAM 






PROVIDE 
SUPPORT 
SERVICES 






AOAPT/I 
TEAC 
MEH 


MODIFY 

IIING 

HODS 






ADA 
INSTRUl 
HATEl 


PT 

CTIONAL 
RIALS 






CARE 
DEVBLi 
ACTIVITI' 
OXJNSi 


BR 

JPMENT 

SS/CAREER 

£LING 



EVALUATE 

SlllDENT 

PROGRESS 



CONTINUE, 
REVISE, 

HOLD, 
TERMINATE 
PROGRAM 
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GUIDELINES FOR REFERRAL. TO SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES PROGRAM 



Supplemental Services 
Still Wondering About Referrals 451-1819 Ext. 24 



Reasons f or Referral 

A. Student who 1s not succeeding because: 

1. Inadequate shop performance/skill developemnt, 

a. Use of equipment. 

b» Knowledge of tools and materials. 

c. Development of a specific skill. 

d. Following directions. 

2. Poor test grades. 

3. Problems in: 

a. reading ~ ability and comprehension as related to texts, 

technical vocabulary, manuals, charts, and tables, 
directions, etc.; 

b. math - basics, fractions, decimals, percentages, formulas, 

applied problems, and measurement; 

c. communication skills - limited verbal or writing skills, 1) 

grammar and 2) spelling; 

d. study/test taking skills. 

4. Irregular attendance. 

5. Attitude problems. 

6. On-the-job difficulties 

7. Hand-.apping condition - SLIC, Learning Disabled, Hearing Impaired, 

E.B.D., Deaf, Speech Impaired 

8. Needs dssistance with a Sp^idfic Concept (3 or more sessionii of 
tutoring) . 

9. Needs assistance with a Unit of Study (two weeks of tutorincj or 
longer). 

10. Needs assistance- with the Course of Study (modification of course 
content and tutorial assistance). 

B. \ .ferral Procedure 

1. Notify me of student need by: ,107 

a. Phone: 451-1819 Ext. 24 ■ 




SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
I NSTRUCTOR/COUNSELOR REFERRAL 



STUDENT NAME 



PROGRAM OR COURSE TITLE. 
DAY & TIME OF CLASS 



ROOM # 



PLEASE CHECK AREAS TO BE ASSESSED: 

BASIC SKILLS 

^MATH 

ENGLISH 

READING 

VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 

^CLERICAL SKILLS 

TECHNICAL SKILLS 

TRADE SKILLS 

VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION 



_LISTENING SKILLS 
INSTRUCTION FOLLOWING SKILLS 



NEEDS TUTORIAL ASSISTANCE 
"IN THE FOLLOWING AREAS 
^MATK 

ENGLISH 
READING 

STUDY SKILLS 
^TEST TAKING SKILLS 

SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



CALCULATING MACHINES PRACTICE MODULE 



SIGN BELOW AND RETURN TO MAIL ROOM c/o MARY ANN SANDOVAL OR ROOM 209 

VOCATIONAL ESL REFERRALS (LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING STUDENTS) 

SIGN BELOW AND PLEASE SEND STUDENTS WHO NEED THIS SERVICE TO KATHIE JOHNSON . ROOM 207 

REASON FOR REFERRAL: NEEDS ADDITIONAL READING SKILLS 

NEEDS ADDITIONAL WRITING SKILLS 

NEEDS ADDITIONAL .VERBAL SKILLS 

INSTRUCTOR/COUNSELOR 

Signature 

DATE 



FOR OFFICE USE ONLY: Tutor Assigned 

When (Days ^ Time) 



Date to Begin 
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TEACHER/COUNSELOR REFERRAL 

SaUDE^r NAME D^TE 



TEAaffi.VCOUNSELOR PnOGRANVOOUPSE 



PLEASE CHECK AREAS TO BE ASSESSED HTTllR^ TO RXM 200 

BASIC SKILLS: 

MATH 

ENGLISH 

READING 

INTEREST E^VENTORY 

PERSONAL EXPIORATION GUIDE 

LISTENING SKILLS 

Naj-VERBAL TEST 

PERFOFMANCES : 

AIMING 

CLERICAL PERCEPTION 

COLOR DISCRII4INATI0N 

DIGITAL DISCRIMINATION 

FII>IGER DEXTERITY 

FOLLCT^ DIAGRAf^4ED nSTRaCTIONS 

FOLLOl^lS VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS 

FOLLCXVS ^^RTITEN INSTRUCTIONS 

FORM PERCEPTION 
J1ANUAL EEXTERITY 
MEASUREMENT SKILLS 
MOTOR COORDINATION 
NUMERICAL APTITUEE 
SPATIAL DISCRIMINATiaN 
OTHER 



The follov/ing behaviors ^dll be observed during the assessment process. Please check 
ciny of them that you think merit special attention. 

:22^RAL HTimiGENCE ABILITY TO MAT'JTAIN PHYSICAL STA^'lINA 

.^3ILITY TO MAKE DECISIONS ABILITY TO C0NCE^7^R^^TE Otl TASKS 

.^ILITY TO ACCEPT SUPERVISION 'ABILITY TO OOOTPDL 1 USTPATiai L^IVELS 

.ABILITY TO CONCEPTUALIZE PROBLEMS ABILITY TO MAEn?AII^ EVEN TQIPEPA'-E^'TT 

.i3ILn"!r TO C0M4JNICATE PROELn-l SOLVTIG SKILLS 



VDCATIOi^L ESL REFERRALS 



V:^SZ SEMD STUDE.TS mO NEED THIS SERvTlCE TO KATHIS JOHNSON , RXM 207 

RLA^aiS TOR RiuFERR^L: ^ NEEC6 ADDITIONAL READING SKILLS 

NEE:CS ADDITIONAL I^mrTDIG SKILLS 

NEEDS ADUmaiAL VEKiAL SKILLS 
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^s-ruDENiT F:EGaLJEsn- F"OF: -ru"ro.=^: 

STUDENT-' S NAME SOCIAL SECURITY NO...; 

ADDRESS PHONE NO 

SEMESTER YEAR. DATE , . 

Are you studying for a degree 

In what program 

Subject for which you wish to receive tutoring , 

Instructor for this subject 

Have you talked to your instructor about needing outside help? 

Have you nad contact with this instructor during his/he^ office hours 
(circle one) Not Yet Once Twice Many times 

^^Requesting Student '"s Comments or Special requests: 



Request! ng Student : 
Date of Reauest: . • 



Svppl EffTian':. 3er\ ices CcorOi nat:"::- , . . - 

Date. . . . 



I I i * i 
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SXUIDEINT" RE:i=*E:RFv*iPiL- F'RORIL^E: 



STUDENT NAME: 



PHONE: 



NAME OF COURSE 



INSTRUCTOR: 



CRITERIA FOR REFERRAL: 

A - Lacks vocational reading skills 

B - Does not comprehend written vocational material 

C - Does not comprehend written technical material 

D - Lacks vocational writing skills 

E - Inadequate oral communication skills 

F - Lacks basic vocational math skills 

G - Cannot perform vocational math skills 

H - Deficits noted in assessment process 

I - Performing below grade level 

J - Excessive absences 

K - Inadequate study/test taking skill 

L - Attitude 

M - Vocational skill reinforcement/modification 

N - Unacceptable job performance (OJT, COOP, AVEP-H) 

0 - Limited English proficiency 

P - Interpersonal skills 

Q - Coping skills 

R - Handicapped, modifications needed 



SPECIFIC HELP NEEDED: 



GRADE TO DATE: 



ATTENDANCE = Excel Good Fair Poor 



TUTOR PROPOSED 



SERVICE HOURS PROPOSED 



DATE 



INSTRUCTOR'S SIGNATURE 



Supplemental Services Coordinatar 



Date 



REMARKS: 



ENTRY « 



STUDENT CONTACTED 
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NEW INTERPRETATION FOR 
VOC ASSESSMENT 




UNITtO ITATM OtPAHTMCNT OP tOUCAtlON 
^OavoC' UOhak A}«OAO\iir(ov;CArK).H 



tiw^^lcli ^^1 Ptfifitf Ivinla 
0«p«rcMiic i^s<«cl«ii 

}<«rktc Scrttc 
Marrit^rt* Paiiiiax^v<"t« «n]^C3)3 

D«ar !<r. Crubbi 

Yt^r Uccar c» OiarUcct CaMwar caiKamUc aaaaiiMAC q( tfiiatfviacacatf 
a«4 haii4icappa4 acu4aaca haa ¥«a« ra«4ava4« 

TiM D«fiarCMac Ificarpraca cM earn "aMralla" (Sacctaii 204seH ca Maa eha 
pfMaia a( aaraUaanc yhlah <h«MU la«lu4a cha ra^ulritf aaaaaaMm ali cha 
Iii4ivt4tfal acu^-'c aa a pare al (ka pfMaaa* T)iara(a<ai ic ^a 
aU««#abla (• yaa NfkiiMt <yM4a ca a«i;!parc cha «aa«aaaiac priar ca 
aarailMMC. 

T>M Acc 4aaa aac ipacKx * tra4« la¥«l far CaMucci/i| eha tiiaaiMt&si. ^& 
alnca aM a< CM aalii pvcfaaaa la in iMMf apprapriaca pta<aiiaac la i 
wcacianal prafras, ie la Ugical ehac (Im aaiaaaMft: vmU eana pUct 
4yrln< eha atiralUanc 4aclaiMi**«aklfi( pracaaa. 

le f9m B««4 C9 4ifcyai (hli (urthar. pUaaa cimCacc ^as THoanaan, O.ltd 
9caco A4«ioiicraclM trancH. ac (202) 732-24)0. 



The Carl D. Perkins Section 204(c) (1) mandates that 
each student (handicapped, disadvantaged and LEP) who 
enrolls in vocational education programs shall receive 
vocational assessment of interest abilities and special needs 
with respect to completing successfully their respective 
vocational education program training.. 

The interpretation of the term "enrolls*' will include the 
process of enrollment of special needs students in vocational 
education. This means any costs for additional vocational 
assessment, not provided to other students, used to assist in 
determining the vocational education program placement of 
the special needs students may be supported with Carl 
Perkins funds or may be used as local matching dollars 

Since one of the main purposes of vocational assess- 
ment is to insure appropriate placement, it should be done 
during the enrollment decision-making process. 

In order to qualify for vocational funding or local match- 
ing dollars, the vocational assessment may be done anytime 
during the year preceding the grade level in which vocational 
education programs are available. Vocational assessment 
may be given to these special needs students who have 
expressed an interest in vocational education or may have 
been recommended for vocational education training. 




UJl«r A. Caraalaan 
Oiracrar 

Ot<lala« «t Vacjcianal I4ucactan 



VOCATIONAL ASSESSiMENT REPORT 

NAME: . Date 

SCHOOL: QUARTER: GRAfvE: 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 



Wit 'ommmt^mm^^mm 



SUMMARY OF WORK HABITS AND BEHAVIOR: 



SUGGESTED GOALS AND OBJECTIVES: 



Developed by Jane Paulson and Susan McAlonan 
Schools July, 1985 



Aurora Public 



VOCATIONAL PROGRAM COMMUNICATION FORM 
STUDENT INFORMATION 



INSTRUCTOR: 



PROGRilM 



Here 1s some Information that will be helpful when planning the program for 

who win he In your 

vocational class during 



NAM' OF STUDENT: AGE: 

SCHOOL: YEAR: 

SPECIAL EDUCATION LIAISON: 



PHONE NUMBER WHERE THEY CAN BE REACHED AND HOURS: 
1. STRENGTHS OF LEARNER: 



2- MODIFICATIONS THAT MAY BE NEEDED F OR OPTIMUM LEARNING ENVIRONMENT: 



3' PfiRSO NNEL/FqUIPMENT AVAI LABLE TO MAKE MODIFICATIONS : 



• 



ADDITIONAL ! MfORMA fl ON ; 



ERIC 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATON PROGRAM OBSERVATION FORM 

Vocational Prog ram 

Instructor; __School : ' 

Date: ^ 

Occupational training goal (a) of program: 



I. ENTRANCE CRITERIA 

A. Physical skills: Check the minimal (physical skills) that 
are required for entrance into the program. 

Skill Description of Abilities 
walking: 



standing: 
1 ifting:_ 



carrying: 
bending :_ 



fine-motor: 

speech: 

other: 

other: 



B. Educational skills; Describe the minimal academic skills 
that are required for entrance into the program and the 
modifications which could be made in teaching to a'^com- 
modate for students with lower skill levels. 



• 
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Modifications 

math: 



reading: 



language:^ 



Vocational skills: Describe the basic knowledge and ise of 
tools that are required for entrance into the program. 



Describe the safety rules that roust be followed for 
entrance into the program. 



Describe the most critical work behaviors that must be 
followed for entrance into the program. 



Other concerns? 



lib- 



II. TEACHING TECHNIQUES. 

Check the teaching techniques which are used in the program 
and list how they could be modified for the needs of a 
disabled student., 

Technique Modification 



lecture: 



audiovisual : 



small group project: 
discussion: 



demonstration; 
study text: 



grade level: 



individual projects: 
other: 



Must all students in the program proceed at the same pace? 
'^es • No Suggested m'jdif ications?___ 



III. What support services or materials are you receiving m the 
program to help students with lower skill levels? 



Other comments? 



From: Vocational Studies Center 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 
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CONSIDERATIONS FOR TEST HODIFICATION 



by Cynthia Ewers 



Although recent advances have been made In the educational and 
psychological assessment of severely disabled individuals, .complex 
social, legal and psychometric Issues remain the target of vigorous 
debate and criticism. The utilisation of standardized measures, 
whether norm- referenced or criterion-referenced, has received 
particular scrutiny. The process of occupational planning and 
decision-making necessitates, in part, a realistic appraisal of 
the disabled individual's abilities in relation to non-disabled 
members of the work force. At this time, however, the majority of 
standardized instruments available for diagnostic, counseling and 
prescriptive use are not adequately normed for disabled 
populations. In light of this problematic situation, assessment 
personnel may pursue three avenues: a) the utilization of measures 
which have been normed appropriately for the disabled examinees, 
b) the utilization of non- standardized measures, and/or c) the 
modification of instruments which have been standardized on 
"normal" populations. The following discussion addresses the 
latter option in terms of modifications that are and are not 
permissible from a technical perspective. 

"Standardized" refers to the specification of uniform procedures 
for test administration and scoring. As such, all norm referenced 
tests and many commercially prepared criterion-referenced instru- 
ments have standardized procedures that are to be followed to 
every detail. The standardization of norm- referenced tests also 
involves the establishment of norms derived from a large, represen- 
tative sample reflecting the characteristics of examinees for whom 
the test is designed. In theory, any departure from an instru- 
ment's standard procedures and norming sample renders the inter- 
pretative use of normative data invalid and meaningless. In 
practice, modifications of some aspects of the assessment process 
are allowable in order to elicit an optimal sample of behavior from 
the disabled examinee. Although the opportunity to make norm 
referenced interpretations is lost, the examinee's performance may 
be evaluated from a qualitative framework. 

In general, modifications are permissible in two phases of the 
assessment process: test orientation procedures and response 
requirements. Orientation procedures involve efforts to fsunillar- 
Ize the examinee with test directions, goals and demands in order 
to separate learning from performance. If a sound qualitative 
evaluation is to be made, it is essential to equalize any differ- 
ences in test-taking ability or experience that may exist. Common 
adaptations of this sort Include reading aloud written diroctlons 
to visually impaired or mentally handicapped examinees and signing 
verbal directions for deaf or hearing impaired individuals. Visual 
aids, simplified instructions and practice trials may also be used 
to clarify test demands and to alleviate anxiety. 
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Response requirements may also aeed to be modified in order to 
obtain meaningful samples of behavior* An accurate assessment of 
performance may, for example, involve adaptations such as allowing 
a language disabled examinee to give a pointing rather than verbal 
response and having the administrator mark responses for the 
motorically disabled individual. Test materials are frequently 
altered in order to elicit optimal performance,* as in the case of 
providing braille or large^print formats for the blind or visually 
impaired. Although any level of corrective feedback is considered 
inappropriate during the test-taking process, it is allowable to 
encourage the examinee's ability to respond through the provision 
of motivational feedback. In all cases, assessment personnel must 
exercise good common sense to ensure that departures from standard 
procedure are as minimal as possible. It is also imperative that 
modifications be noted in detail and given ample consideration 
during the interpretation of results* 

Under no circumstance is it permissible to alter the content of a 
standardized instrument. Leaving out content or modifying a 
specific item invalidates the results and complicates qualitative 
interpretation. Similarly, it is not appropriate to compromise 
test security by coaching examinees with content items from a given 
instniment. In general, any modification in a test's time limit is 
also discouraged. If a time limit is to be lengthened or shortened 
or if breaks are to be given between subtests, it is critical to 
make careful note of these departures from regular procedure. 
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ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 



IV. 2 
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LIST OF ASSESSMENT INSTRTJME^^TS 



This Is a ruview of specific assessment Instruments frequently used 
by disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited English-speaking 
students. Instruments are grouped according to the function served 
by the instruments « The functions Included are these: 

Achievement - the measurement of knowledge and skills 
mastered 



Aptitude - the measurement of specific learning abilities 
such as academic or mechanical aptitude 

Career Development - the measurement of life knowledge, 
skills, and maturity 

Intelligence - the measurement of general ability, such 
as the ability to ler;m or to adapt to one's environment 

Interests - the measurement of one's preferences 

Personality - the measurement of character traits 

Work Assessment - the measurement of industrially/ 
vocationally oriented job performance. 



Definition Sources Career Assessment 



Instrument Resource Guide « Missouri Line 



ACHIEVEMENT 



Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) 

The Psychological Corporation 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch 
555 Academic Court 
San Antonio, TX 78203-0952 



Purpose! 



Aget 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 

Veaknesses: 



Measures vocabulary, reading, spelling and 
arithmetic. Three levels. Determines general 
educational level of adults with less than 8th 
grade formal education. 

Adult. 

About 150 minutes. 

Hand or computer scored. 

Useful for basic literacy assessment. Vell- 
organlzed, easy to administer. 

Relatively expensive. Does not assess writing 
skills. 



Basic Achievement Skills Individual Screener (BASIS) 



The Psychological Corporation 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Measures achievement in math, reading, spelling and 
writing. 

Grades 1-12 and post high school. Designed for 
students working at grade levels 1 through 8. 

50 - 60 minutes. Individual administration. 
Hand scored. 

Layout/typeface good for LD and VH. Designed to 
reduce test anxiety. Efficient. Clear directions. 



Weaknesses; Narrotf content range. 
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Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 



CTB/McGraw-Hill 
Delmonte Research Park 
Monterey, California 93940 



Purpose: 



Teats reading, vocabulary, reasoning, English 
usage, mathematics, uses of maps, charts, graphs. 
Has 3 levels: low, K-3 (presented orally, no 
reading, can be used for limited English 
proficient); medium, 4-6 grade; more difficult, 6« 
12. 



Aget 

Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Weaknesses: 



Cost: 



Adult . 

Self-scoring. 

Good for LD because it's not too demanding. 
Excellent in one-to-one situations. Gives good 
results. As a diagnostic tool, it pinpoints 
strengths and weaknesses. Gives immediate feedback 
to student because it is self-scoring and shows 
results iu each area tested. 

Does not go into all areas normally needed for 
adults in community colleges. Vocabulary is 
limited to synonyms and antonyms. Reading is good 
for GEO, but does not indicate whether speed 
reading or college-level skill building is needed. 

$22.50 foL' set of 12 test booklets. 
$18.00 for set of 25 answer sheets. 
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ASSET 
ACT/ASSET 

Career Planning Services 

Operations Division 

P.O. Box 168 

Iowa City, lova 52243 

#310-337-1000 



Purpose: 



Aget 

Scoring; 
Strengths : 



Viaknesses; 



Test geared for the general adult population. 
Developed by thvs American College of Testing (ACT) 
to be used for assessing basic skills of entering 
college students. 

Adult . 

Hand scored from answer sheets or scantron. 

Reasonable length of time— approximately 1.5 hours. 
Because it is an ACT test, there is a lot of 
information available for interpreting, use, etc. 
Gradient test going from low remedial to college- 
level courses. Standardized nationally on the adult 
population. Useful tool for placement in college 
classes. 

Not especially good for LD students, unless adapted 
(omit time, administer it in sections, not all at 
once). Not geared to indicate aptitude. Very 
academic-based test. May intimidate some adult 
learners. 



Costs t 



$2.50 per test. 



Auditory Verbal Learning Test 

(Nuero-Psychologlcal Assessment, Rey, 1964 and Lezak Psychological 
Assessment, 1983} 

Pro Ed 

5341 Industrial Oaks Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 78735 



Purpose t 
Time: 

Strengths: 
Weaknesses: 



Assesses long and short term memory. Clinical 
interpretation of categoric strategies. 

20 minutes. 

Must have background in clinical assessment. Very 
good instrument in assessing memory functioning. 

Need solid backgroimd in memory and cognition to 
administer properly. 
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Basic Occupational Literacy Test (BOLT) 



U.S. Employment Service 

(Available from State Employment Services ) 



Purpose: 

ge: 
Timet 
Scoring: 

Strengths; 
Weaknesses: 



Measures literacy in vocabulary, reading comprehen- 
sion, arithmetic computations and arithmetic 
reasoning. 

Educationally disadvantaged adults. 
1 1/2 to 2 1/2 hours. 

Wide Range Scale is given to determine which level 
of BOLT to administer. Directions and materials 
are clear and well-written. 



Predictive validity has not been established. 



The Brigance Diagnostic Inventory of Basic Skills 



Curriculum Associates 
5 Esquire Road 

North Billerica, MA 01862-2589 
800-225-02A8 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Test 2Qi skill areas for read:*"- .s. Reading, 
Listening, Research, Study !?kx.. Spelling, 
Language and Math. 

Grades K-9. 

Un timed. 

Hand scored, individually administered. 

Related to basic skills that are needed in voca- 
tional education. 



Weaknesses: No reliability information available. 
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Brigance Inventory of Essential Skills 

Curriculum Associates 
5 Esquire Road 

Korith Billerica, MA 01862»2S89 

Purpose t Assesses secondary special ueeds students in all 

areas including role as a citizen, consumer, worker 
and family member. 

Age: Secondary students, mildly mentf lly retarded. 

Time J Not given. 

Titles of Subcomponents: 24 essential skill areas such as Word 

Recognition, Writing, Spelling, Number 
Facts, Metrics, Health and Attitude, 
Responsibility and Self-Discipline, Job 
Interview Prepa:t:ation, Auto Safety and 
Communication. 

Types of Scores: Test referenced to grade level of test 

materials. 

Scoring: Hand scored. 

Strengths: Test referenced to grade level of test material. 

Criterion-referenced. Brolin cites cross- 
reference of his LCCE competencies with this scale. 



Weaknesses: 



Detroit Test of Learning Aptitude (Donald D. Hanuolll) (DTLA II) 



American Guidance Service 

Publisher's Building 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 



Purpose t 



Ag«: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths t 



Diagnostic tool designed that Includes 11 subtests 9 
composites that measure both general aptitude and 
discrete ability areas. Standardized and normed on 
1,523 students from 30 states. 

Suitable for ages 6 through adult. 

2.5 hours. 

Hand score. 

Good for prescriptive diagnostic assessment. Tests 
several modalities and processes in relation to 
potential learning disabled students. 



Weaknesses: Some subtests are written for a younger audience. 



Diagnostic Tests and Self-Help in Arithmetic 



CTB/McGrav Hill 

Western United States (Main Office) 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, OA 93940 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Screening and diagnostic assessment of basic 
operations, fractions and decimals. 

Grades 3 - 12, adults. 

Untimed. 

Hand scored. 

Part of the test can be given orally. Useful for 
instruction. Manual provides helpful suggestions. 



Weaknesses: Somewhat limited in content. 
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Industrial Reading Test 



The Psychological Corporation 
7S7 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 



Purpose) 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 

Weaknesses: 



Measures reading ability as related Lc technical or 
vocational training programs. 

Grade 9 and over. 

40-mlnute time limit. 

Hand or machine scored. 

Easy to administer and score. Clear instructions 
to examinees. Relevant content. 

May be more for measure of achievement than reading 
comprehension. Handicapped students may not be able 
to finish vlthln the time limit. 



Learning Disability Evaluation Scale 



Hawthorne Educational Services 

P.O. Box 7553 

Columbia, Missouri 65205 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Measures performance in listening, thinking, 
speaking, reading, writing, spelling, math 
calculations. 

Grades K - 12, LD adults. 

20 minutes. 

Hand Scored. 

Superior technical data. 

Norms do not extend beyond grade 12. 
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Life Skills 

Riverside Publishlrg Company 
3 O'Hare Towers 
8420 Bryn Mawr Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60631 

Measures ability to apply basic reading and math 
skills to daily problems. 

Grades 9-12, Adult. 

About 80 to 100 minutes. 

Directions easy to follow. Publisher provides • 
individual student response analysis, classroom, 
district and school summaries. 

In early stages of test development. Manual does 
not provide information on how test is to be used. 



Purpose : 

Aget 
Time: 
Scoring: 

Weaknesses : 



Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 5th Edition 

The Psychological Corporation 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
555 Academic Court 
San Anton.^.o, TX 78204-0952 



Purpose : 

Age: 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 



Measures achievement in reading, math and language. 

Grades K - 12. 

110 - 140 minutes. 

Hand or machine scoring. 

Criterion-referenced and norm- referenced scores. 
Also provides an instructional reading level 
achievement/ability comparison, and writing test. 
Well-established test. 



Weaknesses: Minimal. 



o 
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Minimum Essential Test 



American Testronics 

P.O. Box 2270 

Iowa City. lA 52244 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 

Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Assesses minimum competency in reading, language, 
mathematics, writing, and life skills. Multiple 
choice format. 

Grades 8-12. Adults. 

50 minutes for basic skills, 50 minutes for life 
skills, 25 minutes for optional writing test. 
Timed test. 

Hand or machine scored. 

Attractive format. Clear directions. Readable 
manual. 



Weaknesses! 



Timed test. 



Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 



American Guidance Service, inc. 

Publishers Building 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 55014 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Measures achievement in math, reading, spelling and 
general information. 

Grades K - 12, 

30 « 40 minutes. Individual administration. 
Hand scored. 

Easy to administer and score. Good format for LD 
students. Well-established measure. 



Weaknesses: 



Minimal , 
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Secondary Level English Proficiency Test 



CTB/McGraw-Hill 

Del Monte Research Park 

Montereyt California 93940 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Assesses the understanding of spoken and written 
English as a second language. 

Grades 7-12. 

90 minutes (2 forms). 

Hand Scored. 

Group administered. Reliability 93-96 internal 
consistency. 



Weaknesses: 



Unknown, 



SRA Reading- Arithmetic Index 



Science Research Associates, Inc. 
155 North Vacker Drive 
Chicago t XL 60606 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Assesses reading and math abilities of examinees 
applying for entry level jobs or special training 
programs. 

14 through Adult. 

25 - 30 minutes for each test. 

Self-scoring test booklets. 

Des ;.gned for students who have low basic skills. 
Clear directions. Inexpensive. Manual provides 
useful interpretative material. 



Weaknesses: 



Minimal . 
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Test of Performance in Computational Skills (TOPICS) 



CTB/McGraw-Hill 

Western United States (main Office) 
Del Monte Research Park 
Monterey, CA 93940 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Times 
Scoring: 
Strengths! 

Weaknesses: 



Evaluates basic mathematical skills necessary for 
everyday life. 

Grades 9 12. 

100 minutes in two sessions. 

Hand or machine scored. 

Well designed. Useful as test of miaimal 
competency. Clear instructions. Remedial instruc* 
tionaX materials available. 

Somewhat limited use. Should be used only as a 
diagnostic test of minimal competency. 



Test of Adolescent Language II 
Pro Ed 

5341 Industrial Oaks Boulevard 
Au3tin, Texas 78735 

Purposes Assesses speaking, reading, writing and listening 

*?eparately and in correlation to each other. Is an 
extremely useful diagnostic tool in the area of 
vocabulary and grammar. 

Age: 12.0 « 18.5 (can easily be administered to adult 

populations) . 

Time: 1.5 hours. 

Strengths: Only assessment instrument that of fern standardized 
format in language processing across the four 
domains • 



Weaknesses: 



The assessment instrument does not give a solid 
measure of the pragmatic language ability of an 
individual. 



Test of Written Spelling 
Pro Ed 

5341 Industrial Oaks Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 78735 



Purpose: 



Age: 
Time: 

Strengths : 
Weaknesses: 



Oral Dictation that divides the words into predict- 
able and unpredictable words. Grade equivalents are 
given in this measurement. Excellent in determining 
modality preferences and spelling deficits. 

7 - adult. 

15 minutes. 

Simple, quick and reliable. 

Is at times written for a younger audience. 



Test of Written Spelling 



PRO ED 

5341 Industrial Oaks Boulevard 
Austin, TX 78735 
(512) 892-3142 



Purpose: 
Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 
Weaknesses : 



Assess ability to spell. 

Grades 1 - 12--regular and special education. 
20-40 minutes. 
Hand Scored. 

Large norm group. Good reliability. 
Unknown . 
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Wide Range Achievement Test-Revised (WRAT-R) -Level 2 



Jastak Associates, Inc. 
1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilmington, Delaware 19806 



Purpose: 
Age: 
Timet 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Measures achievement in reading, spelling and math. 
Pre-school through adult. 
20 - 40 minutes. 
Hand scored. 

Quick. Age norms can be used with "out of school" 
adults, although this should be done vith care. 
Large print test form available. 



Weaknesses: Some technical flaws. 



Woodcock Language Proficiency Battery 

DLM Teaching Resources 
One DLM Park 
P.O. Box 4000 
Allen, Texas 75002 



Purpose: Measures oral language, written language, and 

reading proficiency. 

Age: 3 through adult. 

Time: 45 minutes. Individual administration. 

Scoring: Hand scored during test administration. 

Strengths: Superior construction. Versatile, comprehensive 
Spanish form available. Some information on LD, 
TMR, BD populations. 



Weaknesses: 



Minimal . 
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APTITUDE 



Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery 
(ASVAB) . 14 

State Employmeat Service 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Timet 

Scoring! 

Strengths : 

Weaknesses X 



Assesses students who can profit from occupational 
training . 

Grade 11, 12 and Adult. 
Unknovn. 

Scored by military reports prepared for student and 
counselor. 

Reading level 6-8th grades. Subcomponents related 
to some vocational areas. Group-administered. 

Limited areas. 



Career Ability Placement Survey (CAPS) 



Educational and Industrial Testing Service 

EDITS 

Box 7234 

San Diego, CA 92107 



Purpose: 

Aget 

Timex 
Scoring: 

Strengths : 

Weaknesses: 

Source: 



Provides "a brief measure of multi-abilities 
related to entry requirements in occupations and 
careers. " 

Intermediate, high school, and community college 
students . 

45 o 60 minutes. 

Hand or machine scored. Machine scoring forms must 
be mailed to be compute i^scoired. 

Approximately 8th grade reading level. Less time 
than longe? aptitude tests. 

May not be appropriate in low functioning 
students. 

Career Assessment Instrument 
Resource Gulda, Missouri Line 



o 
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Computer Aptitude Test Battery 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
1S5 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312-984<7000 



Purpose: 



Tiiie: 
Scoring: 



Tests the aptitude of the adult for computer 
programming. Often used in personnel office? and by 
data processing managers for selecting computer 
programmers and systems analysts. Includes five 
sections: verbal meaning, reasoning, letter series, 
number ability, and diagramming (a test of the 
ability to analyze a problem and order the steps for 
the solution in a logical sequence). 

2 to 2 1/2 hours. 

Hand scored. 

lest booklets: $85 for set of 5 (catalogue /7- 
43850) . 

Score sheets: $52 for set of 25 (catalogue #7- 
43852) . 



Strengths : 



Weaknesses : 



Nationally normed. Good predictor of success in 
training. Can be timed or untimed. 

Takes quite a bit of time for the test 
administrator to make sure testee understand" ^nat 
he is to do. Is not effective for blind persons 
because the diagramming demands that actual 
diagrams be dravra. Does not measure qualities that 
are critical for programmers, such as persistence, 
attitude, etc. 
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Bexinett Hand-tool Dexterity Test 



Psychological Cctporatlon 

555 Academic Court 

San Antonio, Texas 78204-0952 



Purpose: 

Age I 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 

Source: 



Provides a measure of proficiency In using ordinary 
mechanical tools. 

High school and adults* 

5 ' 20 minutes. 

One-time score in minutes and seconds to completion 
is obtained and then compared with norm tables. 

Individually administered apparatus test. 

Minimum validation data. 

Career Assessment Instrument Resource Guide. 
Missouri Line 



Crawford Small Parts Dexterity Test 

Psychological Corporation 

555 Academic Court 

San Antonio, Texas 7820A-09S2 



Purpose: 
Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 

Strengths ; 

tfealcnesses: 



Measures fine eye-hand coordination. 
High School and adult. 
15 minutes. 

The score for each part is the time required to 
complete the entire task. 

A widely used test to determine a person* s 
dexterity skills using small tools. 

Minimal . 



Source of Information: Career Assessment Instrument Resource 

Guide, Missouri, Line 
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Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) 



The Psychological Corporation 

555 Academic Court 

San Antonio, Texas 78204-0952 

1-800-228-0752 



Purpose: 



Age: 

Timet 

Scoring: 

Strengths : 

Weaknesses : 
Source : 



"To provide an integrated, scientific, and well 
standardized procedure for obtaining ability 
measures for purposes of educational and vocational 
guidance . " 

Grades 8-12 and adults. 
4 hours. 

Hand or machine scored. Hand scored form requires 
stencils and takes about 20 minutes to score. 

Useful in providing a general measure of several 
aptitudes for education and training. Sixth grade 
reading level. Can be group administered. 

Can be time consuming. 

Career Assessment Instrument 
Resource Guide, Missouri Line 
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General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 



U.S. Employment Service 

(Available from State Employment Services) 



Purpose: 



Aget 
Timet 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 

Weaknesses: 



Measures nine aptitude areas: general learning 
ability, verbal, numerical, spatial, '.orrn percep- 
tion, clerical perception, motor coordination, 
finger dexterity, manual dexterity. 

Secondary and adult. 

2 1/2 hours. 

Hand or machine scoring. 

Includes procedures to reduce anxiety. Spanish 
version available. 

Highly speeded. Administrator must be trained and 
certified by State employment service. Fairly high 
reading for special populations. Non-reading form 
available but should be used with caution. Multi- 
cutoff point used; this sometimes has detrimental 
effects for some special needs students. 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Publisher's Building 

Circle Pines, Minnesota 5501A 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Sti'engths: 



Measures receptive (hearing) vocabulary for 
Standard American English. 

2 1/2 to 40. 

lu - 20 minutes. 

Hand scored. 

Quick. Easy to use. Special training unnecessary. 
No reading required. 



Weaknesses: Not appropriate for community college students. 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT 



Career Assessment Inventories for the Learning Disabled 

Academic Therapy Publications 
20 Conunerclal Boulevard 
Novata, GA 94947 



Purpose} 



Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Facilitates career development of learning disabled 
children, youth and adults by assessing 
personality, psychomotor abilities, and interests. 
Subcomponents are: Realistic, Investigative, 
Artistic, Social, Enterprising. Conventional, 
Verbal Understanding p Conversation, Visual, 
Spatial, Fine Motor, Gross Motor. 

Learning disabled elementary grades and older. 

10 - 15 minutes per test. 

Interest Inventory completed by student /client. 

Individual administration. Tests are Attribute 
Inventory, Ability Inventory, and Interest 
Inventory . 



Weaknesses: Due to lack of norms, validity and reliability 
data, this instrument must be used only for 
informal assessment. 
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Career Awareness Inventory 



Scholastic Testing Service* Inc. 
480 Meyer Road 
BensonvillCt IL 60106-8056 



Purpose: 

Age; 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Assesses overall occupational awareness of the 
individual and evaluates effectiveness of instruct 
tional programs « 

Grades 3-6; grades 7 12« 

60 <- 90 minutes. 

Hand scorings 30 minutes by counselor. Machine 
scoring available, 

Reading: uses long occupational terms and may be 
measuring reading as much as car^ser awareness, 

Male-female stereotyping suggested in the 
elementary level. Usefulness appears to be 
experimental at this point. 



Source of Information: 



Career Assessment Instniment 
Resource Guide - Missouri Line 



Kuder Career Development Inventory 



SRA 

155 North Vacker Drive 
Chicago* IL 60606 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Indicates possible career paths, explores in six 
broad interest areas # and at three entry levels. 

Grades 9-10, adults, and out-of- school youth, 

60 75 minutes. 

Machine scored. Five working days plus mail time. 

This instrument can be used alone but is part of a 
comprehensive career guidance system. This 
instniment includes the Kuder Career Interest 
Survey (KCIS) which is identical to the Kuder Form 
DD Occupational Interest Survey, 



Weaknesses: No predictive validity studies. 
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Career Development Inventory 



Consulting Psychologi;9t8 Presis 
577 College Avunue 
Palo Alto/ CA 94306 



Purpose: 



Assesses career development and vocational 
maturity, readiness to make pre-occupational and 
vocatioztal deciisious. Assesses attitudes. 



Age: 



Junior/sivnior high and college/univei'sity. 



Time: 



60 - 85 fflAnutes. 



Scoring: 



Machine scoring, $2.20 per student, high school 
form. Three days plus mail timet. 



Strengths: Self-adminiatered. R«U«bility and validity data 
are adequate. 

Weaknesses: Reading level should b* checked for appropriate use 
with special populations. Scoring and mail time 
could become cumbersome and expensive. 



World of Work Inventory 

World of Work, Inc. 
2923 North 67th Place 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257. 

Purpose: Vocational sEivloration and development. 

Age: Grade 8 thru adwlt. 

Time: 2 1/2 hours. 

Scoring: Machiiifti ncoring, 7-10 days. 

Strengths: Spanish y-ersiou is "El Munlo Del Trabajo". Reading 



level (Knglish version) reported to be 6th grade. 
Manual puggesta use in vocational rehabilitation, 
correcfcimal counseling, employment placement and 
career counseling with mature adults. Probably 
useful for persons with less than high school 
education.. 



Weaknesses: Little yulidlty data. Lacked into machine scoring 
and addjktional cost. 



Source: 



Career As-vtjaament instrument Resource Guide, 
Missouri Li.ijtic 




INTELLIGENCE 



Revised Beca Examination (BETA H) - Second Edition 



Psychological Corporation 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovichr Publishers 

555 Academic Court 

San Antonio « Texas 78204-0&32 



Purpose: 



Age: 
Timet 

Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Provides a nonverbal measure of general 
intellectual ability components! mazes, coding, 
paper iom boards, picture completion, clerical 
checking, picture absurdities. 

Secondary and adult. 

About 30 minutes. Individual or group 
administration. 

Hand Scored. 

Useful with deaf, non-English speaking, or low 
verbal examinees. 



Weaknesses: Minimal. 



Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test (R-MPFB) 



Science Research Associates, Inc. 
155 North Vacker Drive 
Chicago, XL 60606 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Nonverbal estimation of intellectual functioning 
and spatial ability. 

Grades 10 - 12, adults. 

20 minute time limit. 

Hand or machine scored. 

Well-established instrument. Useful for assessing 
spatial perception and mechanical- spatial ability. 
Clei.r directions. 



Weaknesses: 



Lack of normative data for monitoring groups. 



Test of Nonverbal Intelligence (TONI) 



CTB/Mc6raw Hill 

Del Monte Research Park 

Monterey, California 93940 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 

Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Measures general intellectual ability through use 
of problem solving items. 

5 through adult. 

About 20 minutes. Individual or small group 
administration. 

Hand scored. 

Designed for handicapped and minority populations. 
Superior technical data. Good for CP students. 



Weaknesses: Minimal. 
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INTERESTS 



Career Occupational System (COPSYSTEM), 



Educational and Industrial Testing Service 

EDITS 

Box 7234 

San Diego, CA 92107 



Purpose! 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Provides activity interest scores related to 
occupational clusters. 

Grades 9 to adult. 

30 - 50 minutes. 

Hand scoring. 

Inventory is part of a system with CAPS 
(abilities); COPES (values); and COPS-R, a shorter, 
lower reading level and easier self- scoring form. 
Good reliability iind validity data. 



Weaknesses: Minimal. 



Gordon Occupational Check List 



Psychological Corporation 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
555 Academic Court 
San Antonio, Texas 78204-0952 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Assesses occupational interest in business, 
outdoor, arts, technology and service areas. 

High School and adult. 

20 - 25 minutes. 

Hand scored. 

Useful for counseling about career decisions. 
Useful as an informal . :iterview aid. 



Weaknesses: Should be used only as a check list. 
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Kuder General Interest Survey 



Science Research Associates, Inc. 
155 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illlncls 60606 



Purpose: 



Aget 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Veakuesses: 



Measures Interests In the following areas: 
outdoor, mechanical computational, scientific, 
persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social 
services, clerical, and verification. 

Grades 6 through adult. 

40 ^ 60 minutes. 

Hand and machine scored* 

Useful for career explora;:ion at junior high level 
and for older, non-college bound students. Sixth 
grade reading level. Form DD • useful lor college 
bound students. 

Lacks Interpretative materials. May be biased 
toward middle class. 



Ohio Vocational Interest Survey, Second Edition 



Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
757 Third Avenue 
New York, NY lOv.17 



Purpose: 



Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Surveys interests in manual work, personal 
services, clerical work, crafts and precise 
ope^ratlons, promotion and communication, artistic, 
medical, and applied technology. 

Grades 7 through adult. 

30 « 60 minutes. 

Hand or machine scored. 

Linked to D.O.T. Coi^prehensive. May be useful for 
career resource centers. 



Weaknesses: 



Minimal . 
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Picture Interest Exploration Survey 



Education Achievement Corporation 
P.O. Box 7310 
Waco, TX 76710 



Purpose: 
Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 

Weaknesses: 



Assists lev readers explore interests. 
Grades 7 12. 
45 - 60 minutes. 
Hand scored. 

Uses 156 slides to show workers • hands performing 
occupational tasks. Hon- reading information 
assessment. 

Jobs pictured m slides are sometimes difficult to 
determine. 



Pictorial Inventory of Careers-Vocational 



Talent Assessment, Inc. 
Box 5087 

Jacksonville, PL 32207 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Assesses interests for placement. 

Regular and Low- Functional Vocational Students 

20 minutes. 

Hand or computer scoring. 

No reading skills needed. Sex fair. Related to 
vocational program areas i 

Reliability and validity data not available. 
Age appropriate. 



Reading-free Vocational Interest Inventory 



Edmark Associates 
P.O. Box 3903 
Bellevue, WA 98009 



Puaqpose: 



Age: 
Timet 
Scorings 
Strengths: 

Weaknesses ; 



Non-reading instriinent may be used to find career 
interest aress for moderate and some profoundly 
handicapped individuals. Students circle one of 
thr«e choices in 57 sets. 

Moderate and profoundly handicapped students 

Unknown. 

Hand scored. 

Separate forms for each s^ex have been dropped. 
Manual provides information to access 698 job 
titles* Use newer edition. Non- reading. 

Validity data suggests test be used on experimental 
basis. Low functioning students may have difficulty 
relating picture to a;:tual job. 
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Sel£«dir8cted Search 



Consulting Psychologists Press 
577 College Avenue 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time) 
Scoring: 

Strengths: 

Veaknesses: 



Source: 



Provides occupational code to explore appropriate 
careers* Counseling tool* 

Junior/senior high, college and university 
students, adults « 

60 minutes* 

Hand scored by student if supervised by counselor* 
Five minutes required* 

Useful information related to career* Form E - 
lover reading level* 

1} Sex bias women achieve higher scorej in A, S, 
C probably because of cultural factors, 2) Scoring 
errors - it is not self^directed but must be 
counselor-directed. Higher reading level* Use 
with caution for some special populations « Related 
to more professional occupations* 

Career Assessment Instrument Resource Guide, 
Missouri Llncr 



Super's Work Values Inventory (WVI) 



Houghton Mifflin Company 

One Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 



Purpose * 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 



Assesses intrinsic and extrinsic work values In 
relation to making career choices* 

Grades 7 through adult* 

15 « 25 minutes* 

Hand scoring* 

Superior technical data* Valuable for creating 
career development curricula* 



Veakne s s e s : Minima 1 * 
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Wlde-Ranga Xnterest-Opiriion Test (WRIOT) 



Jastak Associates, Inc. 
1.726 Gilpin AvGnu@ 
Uilmiisgton, Oelavara 19806 



Ftirpose) 

Ags: 

T.lme: 

ScoL'ing: 

Strengths: 



Detennlnes occupational interests (18 clustsrs) and. 
vocational attitudes {8 clusters). 

5 years through adult, Dsaigned for special 
populations . 

40 to 60 ninutes. 

Hand or machine scored. 

Culture-fair and sexually unbiased. Docs not 
require readiE?», or language understanding. 
Pictorial content. Useful for planning, 
instruction and counseling. 



Veaknesses; Some ambiguity in pictures. 



PERSONALITY 

California PsychologLoal Inventory (CPI) 

Consulting Psychologists Press, Inc. 

577 College Avenue 

Palo Alto, California 94306 

Purpose: Uses 480 true/false items to measure socially 

desirable character units. 

Age: 13 and up. 

Time: Approximately 45 - 60 minutes. 

Scoring: Machine Scored. 

Strengths: Named for special populations. Computerized 
profile interpretations available. Superior 
technical data. Available in Spanish and other 
languages. 

Weaknesses: Minimal. 



Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16PF)-Form A 

Institute for Personality and Ability Testing 
1602 Coronado Drive 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Usei 181 forced choice statements to assess an 
examinee's standing on primary personality factors, 

Secondary and adult. 

Not available. Group or individual administration. 
Hand or machine scored. 

Taped version available for visually impaired or 
nonreading individuals. Useful also for deaf, 
mentally handicapped or culturally disadvantaged 
examinees. 



Weaknesses: Need trained interpreter to utilize test. 




VORK ASSESSMENT 



APTICOM 



Vocational Research Institute 
1700 Samson Street 
Philadelphia t PA 19103 



Purpose: 



Ages 
Times 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Computerized a'^sessment of aptitude and interests ♦ 
Subcomponents: Eye-Hand, General Learning, Verbal, 
Numerical, Spatial Perception, Form Perception, 
Clerical, Manual Dexterity, Eye*Hand-Foot 
Coordination* 

Vocational special needs youth and adults. 
90 minutes. 

Self-scoring and self-timing. 

Correlates with GATE. Good reliability and 
validity data. Computerized scoring. 

Computers are sometimes difficult for some 
individuals. 



Bennett Hand-Tool Dexterity Test 



The Psychological Corporation 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, Publishers 
555 Academic Court 
San Antonio, TX 78204-0952 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 

Veaknesses; 



Measures proficiency in using mechanical tools. 
High School and adults. 
About 5-20 minutes. 
Individual administration. 

Useful in selection of workers for jobs in which 
operational speed is Important. 

Instructions are somewhat complicated and must be 
followed carefully. 
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Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test (BMCT)-*form8 S or T 



The Psychological Corporation 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovlcht Publishers 
555 Academic Co^rt 
San Antonlot TX 78204'*'0952 



Purpose: 

Aget 
Time: 

Scoring: 
Strengths : 

Weaknesses: 



Assesses perception and understanding of physical 
forces and mechanical elements In practical 
situations « 

High school and adults. 

30 minute time limit. Group or Individual 
administration. 

Hand scored « 

Instructions aie easy to understand. Consists of 
large* clear, simple drawings. Spanish edition 
available. Tape administration available. 

The use of separate answer sheets may cause 
difficulty for some examinees. 



Comprehensive Occupational Assessment and Training System (COATS) 

Prep, Inc. 

1575 Parkway Avenue 

Trenton* New Jersey 08628 

Purpose: Assesses client through four components: job 

matching* work samples* employablllty attitudes* 
and living skills. 

Age: High school and ad Its. 

Time: 52 hours If all 26 work samples are given. 

Individual or group administration. 

Scoring: Hand or machine scoring. 

Strengths: Useful for counseling* vocational exploration and 
recommendations. Components can be used 
separately « Uses self«*paced audio tapes. 



Weaknesses: 



Minimal . 



Hester Evaluation System 



Goodwill Industries of Chicago 
120 South Ashland Boulevard 
Chicago, IL 60607 



Purpose I 



Ages 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



UsdS work samples In seven categories to assess the 
data-people-thlngs hierarchy, worker trait groups, 
physical limitations, working conditions, general 
vocational preparation, and specific vocational 
preparation. 

High school and adults* 

8 hours* 

Computer scoring Is required* 

Can be used with physically and mentally 
handicapped* Generates computer prlnt«out 
regarding specific jobs for an examinee* 



Weaknesses: Technical data not available* 



Jewish Employment Vocational Service Vork Sample System (JEVS) 



Vocational Research Institute 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 

1700 Senson Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Uses 28 work samples to assess potential for job 
placement* 

High school and adult* Econonically/academically 
disadvantaged* 

36 hours for complete system* Individual tests 
range from 7 to 194 minutes* 

Hand scored* 

Comprehensive*' Normed for minority groups. 

Training required at site chosen by JEVS. 
Expensive. 
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MECA/Microcomputer Evaluation of Career Areas 



The Conover Company, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 155 
Omro, VI 54963 



Purpose: Measures interests, aptitudes, and abilities for 

the real world of work by utilizing an educational 
model rather than the rehabilitation/medical model. 

Aget Vocational Special Needs students - Junior High 

Secondary. 

Timex Administered to one person at a time via 

microcomputer. Each vork sample takes about 20 
minutes. 



Scoring: Not available. 

Strengths: Evaluator is freed from administration for 

behavioral observations and other responsibilities. 
These materials were originally prepared by Repet*-o 
and Baker in the St. Louis Special School District 
as career education units and later were adapted by 
the Conover Company for assessment. Costs of these 
individual work samplea are modest in comparison 
with some commercial systems. Related to vocational 
education program areas. 



Weaknesses,! Not as appropriate for adult. Uses an informal 
instrument. 
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McCarron Dial 



McCarron Dial Systems 
P.O. Box A5628 
Dallas. TX 75240^R 



Purpose: 

Age; 

Time: 
Scoring: 

Strengths: 
Weaknesses! 



Assess visual motor skills » make vocational 
decisions and reviev behaviors. 

Secondary, postsecondary vocational special needs 
(MR, LDt BD). 

Up to two weeks* Abbreviated version - 2 hours. 

Hand scoring. Some components require specialized 
training. 

Group administered. System is based on 
neurological theory of behavior. Manuals are very 
detailed. 

Training required prior to purchase. Can be time 
consuming. 



Microcomputer Evaluation and Screening Assessment (MESA) 



Valpar International 
3801 East 3Ath Street 
Tucson, AZ 85713 



Purpose) 
Age: 
Timet 
Scoring) 

Strengths: 



Weaknesses t 



Assesses physical and functional skills. 
Special needs students and adults. 
3.5 hours. 

Tfand scoring for parts I-III. Data are also 
entered into the computer and combined with part 
IV« which is computer scored. 

Parts I-III allow evaluator to screer 5-10 students 
at one time; part IV is ind:lviduall7 administered. 
MESA is more of a screening than diagnostic tool. 
Related to D.O.T. profile. Computerized report. 

Note reading level for some students. Computer 
utilization may be difficult for some students with 
special needs. Reliability and validity data not 
available . 



Micro-Tower 



ICD Rehabilitation and Research Center 
3A0 East 24th Street 
New York, NY 10010 



Purpose t 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Assesses aptitude in motor, spatial, clerical 
perception, numerical, and verbal areas for entry 
level Jobs. 

Secondary and adult. 

3-5 days. Group administration. 

Hand scored. 

Separates learning and performance. Can b? used 
with disabled and disadvantaged adolescents based 
on the D.O.T. 



Weaknesses: Minimal. 
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Minnesota Clerical Test (MCT) 

The Psychological Corporation 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers 
553 Academic Court 
San Antonio, TX 7820A-0952 



Purposes 
Age: 

T J.oie : 

Scoring: 
Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Measures clerical speed and accuracy. 
Grades 8 • 12, adults, 

15 minutes (speeded). Individual or group 
administration. 

Hand scored. 

Clear instructions. Normed for minority groups. 
Useful for counseling. 

Careful workers who proceed slowly to avoid errors 
may receive low scores that do not accurately 
reflect ability. 



Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Work Sample 

American Guidance Service, Inc. 

Publisher's Building 

Circle Pines , Minnesota 5501A 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Measures ability to integrate gross and fine motor 
movements in a work situation. 

17 and over. 

About 1 to 20 minutes. 

Hand scored* 

No reading is required. Suitable for blind, deaf 
or mentally handicapped examinees. 

Minimal. 
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Prevocational Assessment Screen (PAS) 



Piney Moiontain Pr^^ss, Iiic* 
P*0. Boa^ 333 
Cleveland^^ 6A 30528 



Screens students for vocational trainings 

Mildly handicapped and disadvantaged youth • 
Secondary, young adult. 

2 hours « 

Hand or computer scored. 

Administration 2 individual or maximum of 5 in 
small group « Norms are based on small sample sizes 
but are clearly identified in the technical manual. 
Quick, easy x.o use* Relates to vocational programs 
areas* 



Weaknesses: More screening than diagnostic. 



Purposes 
Age: 

Time: 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 



SAGE 
PESCO 

21 Paulding Street 
Pleasantvllle, m 10570 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths : 
Weaknesses: 

Source; 



Measures vocational interests, cognitive/conceptual 
abilities, vocational aptitudes and general work 
attitudes • 

Special needs students and adults. Secondary, 
postsecondary. 

3 hours. 

Hand scoring. 

Motivating for students to use. 

No reliability ai?d validity data available. 
System cost is approximately $6,500-$7,000. 

Career Assessment Instrument Resource Guide: 
Missouri Line. 
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Skills Assessment Module (SAM) 



Piney Mountain Press, Inc 
P.O. Box 333 
Clevelandi 6A 30528 



Purpose: 
Ages 

Time: 



Scoring: 
Strengths: 

Reliability; 
Weaknesses t 



Assessment for placement in training programs. 

Mildly handicapped and disadvantaged youth. 
Secondary » young adult. 

Individual administered or In groups with a maximum 
of 5 in 2^3 hours. Sizes are small but clearly 
identified in the technical manual. Validity is 
discussed in the manual but not supported with data. 

Hand or computer scored. 

Easy to use, relatively inexpensive. Related to 
vocational program areas. 

.80- #95 test-retest over a 3-5 day period. 

Validity data minimal. 



Talent Assessment Program (TAP) 

Talent Assessment Programs 

7015 Colby Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 50311 



Purpose: 

Age: 
Time: 
Scoring: 
Strengths: 

Weaknesses: 



Assesses discrimination and dexterity ability in 
industrial » technical and service areas. 

Secondary and adults. 

2 1/2 hours. 

Hand or machine scored. 

Also normed for mentally handica^.ped adults. 
Learning and performance are separated. 

Somewhat limited in content. One day and a half of 
training required. 
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Testing t Orientation, and Vork Evaluation In Rehabilitation (TOWER) 



ICD Rehabilitation and Research Center 
400 First Avenue 
New York, NY 10009 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Time: 

Scoring: 
Strengths : 



Weaknesses : 



Assesses clients V^^udents* vocational aptitudes. 
Handicapped - secondary, adult. 

Three weeks to complete all worL samplers. Usually 
administered individually but several people will 
be working on different work samples concurrently. 

Timed test. 

Norm on handicapped clients. Comprehensive system. 
Two week training is required before purchasing 
manuals and related materials. Work samples are 
constructed locally. 

Expensive system. More appropriate for rehabilita- 
tion because of time constraints. 



Reliability: Not available. 



Valpar Coaponet^t Work Sample Sy^^tem 



Valpar Internationd;! 
3801 East 34th Street 
Tucson, AZ 85713 



Puirpos^e : 

Ages 
Time! 
Scoring. 
Sfcr^ngtho* 



Sixteen work samples ar» used to evaluate 
vocational and functional skills. 

Secondary and adult. Industrially injured workero. 

Information not available, 

Tiuo and error scored. 

Assesses both motor and cognitive skill.'S. Separate 
batteries are available for visti&lly handicapped 
e;:&amiaees. 



Weaknesses X 



Sowewhiit limiwed for vocAtional exploration and 
recofamendatXon^ 



Vocational Information and Evaluation Saraple^i (VIEWS) 



Vocational Research Institute 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 

1700 Sansom Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 



Purpose: 

Age: 

Times 

Scoring: 

Strengths: 



Evaluates vocational potential in four work areas: 
elementary, clerical, machine and crafts; 16 work 
sampler. 

Mentally handicapped individuals age 14 and above • 
30 hours. 

Hand scoring} approxlinately 1 minute per work 
sample* 

Can be used with other handicapped groups. 
Separates leam..ing fi-om performance. Suitable for 
making vocational recommendations » 



Wealaiessess Administrator must be trained • 



CHAPTER V. PROGRAM IMPLEMEITTATION - SECONDARY 

PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION CHECK LIST 



Answers to the following questions can be found In this chapter. 
This check list should help you identify the types of services that 
can ^e delivered to students and vocational Instructors. 



1) Do your support services to students include the following? 

o Instructional assistance to student 

o Supplemental materials 

0 Including computer assisted instruction 

o Altemafive testing 

o Specialized equipment or personnel 

o Advocacy 

0 Referral 

o Support groups. 

2) Do you provide assistance to the vocational teacher/program in 
the following areas? 

o In-class Instructional assistance 

o Material procurement 

o Instructional strategy development 

0 Inservlce workshops 

o Monitoring student progress 

o Referral 

o Adaptation of materials/curriculum. 

3) Do you provide staff development services? 

4) Do you develop linkages with other agencies? 

5) Do you provide or coordinate career development and 
counseling? 

6) Do you provide or coordinate transitional services for 
students? 

Do the services Including a transition plan? 

7) Do you provide services to limited English-speaking students? 
Do these services Include assessment and Instructional 
material? 
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PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION - SECONDARY 



The purpose of this chapter is to present an array of services that 
supplemental services providers may utilize. Supplemental 
services providers work directly and indirectly with students, 
vocational Instructors, parents, and administrators to assist 
srecial needs students achieve success. Generally, supplemental 
services programs are responsible for assuring that the 
requirements of the Carl Perkins Act (assessmerw, support services, 
cart ir development activities and counseling and transitional 
services) are offered to handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English-speaking students. More specifically, supplemental 

services staff should coordinate and/or plan these services. 
Therefore, supplemental service providers require skills in the 
areas of curriculum modification, architectural modification, 
identification of resources, consultation skills and staff 
developmnnt. 

This chapter is divided into four major sections; 1) support 
services, 2) career counseling services, 3) transitional services, 
and 4) strategies for implementation. The area of vocational 
assessment was discussed in the previous chapter. Chapter VI 
contains information on program implementation - postsecondary. 
You will see some similarities and differences in services. Items 
in Appendix C at the end of this chapter may be utilized with 
postsecondary programs as well. 

1. SI/PPQRT SCTVTnRfi 

The support services described in this section are categorized 
according to the population served: students, vocational 
instructors, or others. 

Studflnt fii»rp-iffP«t 

The purpose of supplemental services is to provide 
disadvantaged, handicapped, and limited English- speaking 
secondary students the opportunity to successfully participate 
in appropriate vocational education training progrims. 

Supplemental services providers have many tools and techniques 
they can use to help these students. A short description of 
several services provided directly to students follows: 

Inatnictlnnfll A9«t«»Mnri» 

Students may need direct instructional assistance with 
specific skills relating to the vocational class, 
including performance skills, basic skills and study 
skills. Performance skills are the manual skills needed 
to accomplish a task such as welding a bead, typing a 
letter, or painting a car. Basic skills are the reading, 
mathematical and writing skills needed to complete a 
vocational task. Study skills include test taking, 
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listenings note taking * time management » understanding a 
textbook s following directions » and strategies for 
learning new words and concepts. Metbode for providing 
instructional assistance include individual or group work 
and are discussed more thoroughly in section four of this 
chapter* 

Provision of Supplemi>n».Al Tni^tmctlnnAl Material 

Students may require additional information, or 
opportunities to practice and review material learned in 
the vocational class. Packets of materials, practice 
tests , instructional videotapes , tape recordings and 
books relating to specific vocational classes should be 
made available to students. 

Computer-^aaflls^ed Tnatructlon 

Students should have access to computers and software 
'which will help them with their vocational classes . 
Supplemental services providers can teach students how to 
use computers for tutorials, simulation, remediation, 
word processing, drill, practice, and problem solving. 

Providing Alternative Testing 

Students with visual or keariug impairments and students 
with leading difficulties may require the assistance of 
supplemtmtal services to complete tests administered in 
vocational classes . Interpreters or readers may be 
needed to translate test questions. Scribes and tape 
recorders may be used to record test answers. A quiet 
room and extra testing time may be needed for students 
who have extreme test anxiety or learning problems. 

Providing Snecialized Equipment or Perftony^qX 

Hearing impaired students may need an interpreter for 
them during the class, registration, or meetings. The 
hearing impaired, orthopedically impaired, and persons 
with leamlag problems may need note takers. Students who 
take comprehensive notes in class may fulfill this role. 
Tape recorders, visual onlargers, and computers are all 
examples of types of equipment which might assist 
students. 

Advocacy 

The supplemental services provider may advocate for 
students. This moans providing students with 

encouragement and listening to students • concerns . 
Advocacy may also involve asking vocational instructors 
to be understanding and flexible with specific students. 



Referral 



students may be referred to other programs within the 
school as veil as in the community in order to resolve 
problems preventing the successful completion of a 
vocational program or in order to provide a smooth 
transition from school to vork and independent living 
situations. In school, referrals may include counseling 
services, financial aid, and remedial classes. 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Summer Youth Employment 
Program ( JTPA) , and Mental Health are examples of 
community resources to which you might refer students. 
See Appondix A for Community Resources. 

Support Grniina 

Many students need a mentor or support group to provide 
them with direction, empathy and friendship. 
Supplemental services can identify potential mentors or 
develop support groups for students. The opportunity to 
share frustrations and identify solutions with others in 
a similar situation is a powerful tool. 

VQCational^natnirtnr/PrngfMi Suppnri-, 

Supplemental services providers work closely with vocational 
instructors to develop strategies for creating optimal 
learning environments for handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
limited English-speaking students. This type of service 
provides indirect support to students with special needs. 
Rapport with vocational instructors must be established before 
many of the techniques listed below can be implemented. The 
first step in establishing rapport is to make sure vocational 
teachers know what services are provided by your Supplemental 
Services program. 

Support for vocational teachers may include the following: 
In->;la39 Instruct. Innfll AsRlstflnrg ♦ 

Small group or individual support for students having 
difficulty with new concepts, or needing alternative 
modes of instruction may be provided during the 
vocational class. 

CQmmunip.Al-.lnni 

Supplemental services providers may provide the 
communication link between the vocational instructor, 
special education services and/or regular academic 
teachers. In some cases supplemental services personnel 
provide the link between the home high school and the 
vocational p, graTJ, or between parents and vocational 
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Instructors. Communications with all of these parties 
involves relating pertinent information about the student 
in an effort to providi^ a planned program of services 
while avoiding duplication or omission of services. 

Instructional Sf.ratflfcy Devftlopmftnf t 

Vocational instructors may request assistance in 
designing teaching strategies to address an individual's 
preferred learning styles. Instruction may be visual, 
auditory or kinestetic (hands on). 

Inaervlcet 

Supplemental services staff may assist in planning, 
presenting, and participating in inservice training for 
vocational instructors. These inservices may focus on 
awareness oi. handicapping conditions, high-risk youth, 
competency-based instr- :tioii, computer udage or other 
areas of interest. 

Supploaental services personnel monitor the progress of 
disadvantaged and handicapped students in vocational 
classes in order to determine if the intervention 
provided to the student is effective. Strategies for 
monitoring progress include keeping individual progress 
reports, making classroom observations, obtaining 
periodic feedback from instructors, monitoring attendance 
and scheduling conferences. Monitoring student progress 
will probably be accomplished by both the supplemental 
services provider and the vocational instructor. The 
supplemental services provider may, therefore, need to 
assist the instructor in designing a sv^tem of 
monitoring which will be efficient for use in that class. 

Referral? 

The Supplemental Services Coordinator should visit 
vocational classrooms periodica^..' y to insure that 
students needing assistance are referred. The vocational 
instructor can may make a referral to Supplemental 
Services and have you complete the necessary pappr-#ork 
or a referral form may '^e utilized foi referral. 
(Strategies listed above wej. i adapted from the Handhnn k 
for VQCfltional Support, Sarvlra Teamfl In Mary land, 1984.) 

Modification and Adaptation of niirrlfluliim and Maf.t»rf ^l U 

Materials and curriculum may be modified to meet the needs of 
students. There aie three ways to modify materials: add, 
omit, or change. Students needing more practice on skills 
learned in class might need additional practice drills in 
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their regular work. Additions to currlculums may Include 
worksheets, games, extra time £pr skill performance, review 
sessions, and the use of audiovisual aids. Sometimes 
currlculums can be changed. They can be simplified or 
rewritten; skills can be reordered into a more logical 
sequence. Information that is not critical for mastering a 
skill can be omitted from lessons if the vocational instructor 
agrees. 

Equipment and the vocational class may be aai.pti<d as well. 
Students with orthopedic handicaps may require ri larger space 
and one free of architectural barrxers. Tables may need to be 
lowered, for example. Hearing impaired students may need to 
be placed in the front of the room, and students with learning 
problems may need quieter areas in which to work. Labeled 
equipment and braille tools aro other examples of adaptation. 

Additional services provided by a Supplemental Services 
Coordinator are staff development and linkages/coordination 
with various community agencies. 

Stuff navpjpnmgTlt.^ 

A major role of the supplemental services coordinator is 
the hiring and training of staff. The types of staff 
hired may Include those employed to assist students learn 
specialized skills, interpreters, peer tutors, and 
persons who provide a variety of duties such as 
assessment and counseling. 

Personnel must receive training in order to understand 
the purpose of supplemental services and to learn how to 
document services provided to students. Many 
supplemental services programs develop and distribute 
handbooks describing their programs. Other staff 
development techniques include providing individual or 
group training sessions. These sessions may be taught by 
experienced staff, university personnel, COCOES staff, or 
a coouinatlon of the above. New staff should also have 
an opportunity to tour the school and observe programs. 

It is recommended that the coordinator schedule time to 
meet with staff on a regular basis. Regularly scheduled 
meetings enable staff to discuss problems, share ideas 
and develop a support system. Staff development is 
equally important for both experienced staff and new 
staff. If the staff performing some of these functions 
do not report to the supplemental services coordinator, 
it is essential that staff members work together to 
provide and document services. 
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Developing linkages with other service providers and 
Informational resources In and outside of the school Is 
vital to supplemental services (Maryland Department of 
Education. 1984) . Knowledge of various services and 
agencies Is required In order to meet the varied needs of 
special students and provide the most effective services. 
A list of agencies and resources to which you might refer 
students can be found in the Appendix C at the end of 
this chapter. 

The provision of carefir guidance and counseling services to 
special needs vocational students is mandated by the Carl 
Perkins Act (P.L. 98-524). Career guidance programs are 
defined as programs which assist students in making informed 
educational and occupational choices. Persons delivering 
this service should have an understanding of labor market 
needs, trends and opportunities. See Appendix C for Colorado 
Occupational Supply /Demand Report. 

The purpose of cas:eer guidance and counseling programs is Lo 
assist students to do the fcllowings 

a) Make career planning and placement decisions 

b) Obtain and use financial assistance Information for 
postsecondary education and job training 

c) Clarify Job goals 

d) Identify new and emerging occupational fields 

e) Assist in transitional planning 

£) Assist in id«}ntifying skills needed for 
employability. 

(Hughey, 1986.) 

Career guidance and counseling services should be coordinated 
with the supplemental services program so that all special 
needs students are aware of and can participate in these 
services. The Colorado Community Colleges and Occupational 
Education System has developed a handbook entitled, Career 
Devftlnpnient Guidelines i a ffa^dbnOte tOI. Program Planning anri 

&exJiUl. This booklet is free and provides information about 
offering career development activities. If no personnel in 
your school are formally designated to provide these services, 
determine which othnr persons could 'ulfill this role, such as 
Job placement persons, work experieuse and study teachers, or 
special cooperative teachers. These teachers probably have 
some knowledge about the labor market: which they could share 
with your students. Information can be obtained through 
individual counseling, courses or group sessions. High-risk 
students may need these activities on a regularly scheduled 
basis. 
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TRANiSITIONAL SERVim 



Transitional Services assist special '.d'^dn students into 
pastsecondary education, training, or etnploym&nt as smoothly 
and expeditiously as possible (Albright & Cobb, IDS?, p. 1, 
Module 6) . The need for transitional services has been 
documented in several studies (Hazasi, Gordon & Roe, 1985; 
Mitaugh, Horiuchi & Fanning, 1985; and Rusch & Phelps, 1987). 
The fact that individuals vho are labeled handicappad are 
unemployed or underemployed vas reported to the Senate 
Subcommittee on the Handicapped (Harris Poll, 1986). The 
study reached the iollovlng conclusior^s: 

* 67Z of all Americans with handicaps, between the ages of 
16 and 64, are not working. 

* If an individual with a handicap is working, that pcrsoa 
is 75Z more likely to be employed part-time. 

* Of all those persons with handicaps who are not working, 
67Z say that they want to work. 

Similar findings are available for high-risk youth and 
disadvantaged students. 

In response to the need for better defined transitional 
services, the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, Section 
204 (c)(4), states that special needs students enrolled in 
vocational programs must receive "counseling services designed 
to facilitate the transition from cohool to post-school 
employment and career opportunities." As a Supplemental 
Service Coordinatr your role in imp.lementing this act is 
Important. According to Will (1984) barriers such as 
attitudes and lack of services impede p^fogress toward the 
development of services for transition from school to work. 
Successful job placement, independent living and 
college/postsecondary opportunities are all examples of 
transitional goals. 

Several questions must be asked before a school or college can 
implement transitional services. These include the following: 

What are transitional services? 

Who is responsible for providing transitional counseling? 

— When should transitional services occur? 

— How is the student's need for transitional services 
determined? 

What are Trangltlonal SftrviraB? 

Transitions occur when the student moves from school to vork, 
from parents' home to an independent living situAtion, trora 
school to postsecondary or university traijiing, and from 
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postaecondary training to a job. Each one of these life 
changes or transitions requires the following steps: 

A. Development of a Transitional Plan 

B. Identification of student-oriented goals/outcomes based 
upon individual need 

C. Redefinition of Educational Training programs 

0. Teamwork) coordination and cooperation among agencies. 

Each of these areas is described in the remainder of this 
section. 

A. The Transitional Plan 

Planning must occur when the student enters the 
vocational program. Much of this planning is based upon 
assessment results which indicate the student's 
Interests, aptitudeti and strengths. Planning for life 
after school involves looking at the student in terms of 
where the student will be living, the level of 
Independence in caring for himself or herself, the 
employment goals, and the student's social network, in 
other words » we must look at the student's ability to 
adjust to situations ^*nd the surrounding world. 

The model below was designed by Halpem, 1987, to 
graphically show what transition entails. Although the 
model refers to transition as a process which takes place 
after high school, the same model can be used for 
students completing community college programs and those 
(Entering universities. 



TRANSITIONAL PROCESS CHART 

Transitional Goal Setcing - Before ninth grade 

- During Vocational Assessmert, which 
defines broad goals, strengths and 
weaknesses 

- More specific transitional needs are 
defined during vocational 
programming. 

Plan Development - Occurs upon entrance into program. 

Annual review goals should include 
job placement, independent living, 
future training & college. 

- Could also occur during the semester 
prior to graduation, if no othtr 
plans for transitional services have 
been written. 

Provision of Transitional - Throughout the program (ongoing) 

Service - Workshr 5 for students on what is 

availu.jie 

- Part of vocational classes 

- Visits to businesses, community 
resources 

" Class lectures 

- As a separate course upon completion 
of the vocational program 

- Apply for commimity services and 
colle^^e entrance 

- Review appropriate postsecondary 
options 

Vocational Placement - After vocational program completion 

- Using student interview 

- Transition plan review 

- Follow-up of students. 

Planning involves assessing the student's ability to become a 
productive citizen. Planning must bo an ongoing process aa 
the student learns, grows and matures. Diff rent transitions 
occur during a student's progression through life. Some of 
these transitions may be easier to handle than others. The 
more support available to the iiidivldual, the easier the 
transition. 

Specific transition plans for special needs students should be 
'leveloped to insure that their needs have been identified and 
that support is available to them. Transition planning can 
occur during the development of an individualized education 
pUn for handicapped students (secondary). A written plan may 
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be developed for aeoondacy disadvantaged students. Samples of 
existing transitional plans are Included in the Appendix C. 

The two important points to remember are: 

0 Vocational asse^tsaent for special needs students should 

provide information important to transitional planning; 
o Plans must, be developed for all students. 

B. Studmit-Oriented Outcomes/Goals 

Appropriate tfansifcional goals are those which enable 
students to '^^ork, live and socialize in ways that will 
alloff them to be as independent as possible. 

Identification of transitional goals will vary from 
individual to individual. It is suggested that the 
following areas be addressed. This list is adapted from 
McDonnefll, Sheehan & Wilcox (1983). 

1. IncoMe support, (SSI, food stamps, SSDI, etc.) 

Work/vocational options 
3.. Residential options 
i>. Leisure options 

5 . Transportation 

6. Hedical needs 

7 . Advocate/guardian 

8. Community social services and other resource agency 
support 

9. Maintenance of family relations and friendships 

10. Addition&l tr&ijiing needs (community college, voc 
tech, college) 

Transitional planiilng must be based upon the individual's 
needs and interests withxn the context of the community (jobs, 
recreation, housing, social) . Those responsilile for 

developing the transitional plan should bo aware of the 
community resources available. Individual students will need 
to contact different agencies depending upon their 
transitional goals and the support needed to fulfill these 
goals. 

C, Redefinition ox Education Programs 

Assisting students to achieve transitional goals affects 
the type of traininjj programs provide to students. 
Transitional services may be viewed as training 
activities provided directly to individuals for the 
purpose of hf^ping them make a significant change or 
activities which »rs needed to support the individual in 
making a transition. Both areas will be addressed. 



An analysis of the broad transitional goals provides a 
framework for identifying specific content areas in which 
8tud<8nt;) might need training. 

Ic Work: (Wlnere will this individual be employed?) 
A« Job Getting 

— Job awareness » realistic job goals 

— Intesrvlewlng 
Resumes 

Job application 

Job 'S.kit&pittj^ 

Job habits (i.e. punctuality, safety, 
attendance) 

— Social interactions on the job 

— General work ruies 
Followijiig directions 

C* Job Perforraauce arAd Productivity 

— Vorfc«quaXity i^<8ues (accuracy) 
Productivity rates 

II. Homex (Vher* vili this individual live?) 
k. Self H^lp Skills 

Bre^iring (appropriate for weather and job) 
Personal hygiene and grooming 

B« Const^ar S^kills 
Budg«Jtiug 
Banking 
Shopping 

C. Domestic Skills 

Household cleaning 
Clothing care 
Cooking skills 

— Household maintenance, management and repair 

Health Care 

Preventative health measures 
Health resources 

— First aid 

E. Knowledge of Ccrom'anity 

Travel/transportation 

— Community expectationa 
Telephone use 

Awareness (and use of community resources 
Legal rights 

III. Social > Interpersottdti and Leisure Skills: 

(Wliat will this individual do for recreation and with 
whom?) 

V.12 
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A. Socl«;l Skills 

DovoXopifig friendships 
Cooperation 

Scclal ATO^^nitioc 

B. X.^i«ur<> Skills 

— Activiti«(s available 

Spectator activities 

JffiOtional Adjustment 

— Coping 
Reeporesibillty 
Self concispt 

P&rticlpati<:>n in support groups 
Self coisit>rol 



XVv B^aic Skills: (What basic skills does th« individual 
powoeas which ^111 facilitate his or har tranoitioa?) 

A. Survivtiil Math 

Mt$A9ureiii«nt8 
i!on(»j nianagement 

»* Survival CoffimimicatioR 
Reading signs 
Directions 
Listming 
Vocabulary 

— Writing 

Sign language 

— Functional rsftdiag (mupa, diagrams, forms, time 
tables) 



C. Self Awareness 

— Personal iirganization. 

— Self-confidence 

— Goal s^^ttmg 

D. College preparation 

— Study skills 

" Identification of college programs 

Any of these topics might be areas ir vhich the student needs 
infonnation. The student may be taught this inionnation 
individually, in specially designated groups, or in ongoing 
classes such as home economics, special education or special 
cooperative classes. The student may also be taught this 
information within the school or within the community* Many 
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fx/mm.ity ageaciea of fssr. classes in these topics a^id should be 
atiXLmd so that tha student is aware of these resources 

hi>fosfC( leaving a'ch<30l. 

ludividuftlo reqt!iii.« spscific services which will enable them 
fco b^cnym araployod ojc to become more independent. Services or 
ref«rence» for aevficm you might be asked to provide are 

lipfced b»lo'vt 

A. Trfaritspo nation (bus schedules, driver's education 
claasea, etc.) 

B. . Child care 

Iaterpr«ter (billQgual and sign language) 
£?. IStaploymenfc agencies 
£. Ilmployment wellness programs 

F. Public employment agencies auch as Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Job Service 

II. Reaidential Needs 

A. Home health c^ire agencies 

B. Low-. Income and subsidized housing/fuel programs 

C. Financial assistance programs (SSI, food stamps) 

D. Department of Health nutritional programs 

E. Housekeeper services 

P. List of doctors and dentists and low cost health 

clinics 
6. Legal aid 

H. Red Cross classes 

I. Medical insurance programs 
J. Emergency shelter 

XXI. Social, Interpersonal and Leisure Needs 

A. Counseling services 

B. Mental health services 

C. Support groups including Alcoholics Anonymous 

D. Community Park and Recreation Services 

E. Available cultural activities (art, music, theatre) 

F. Civic organization memberships 
6. Advocacy services 

IV. Basic Skill Needs 

A. Literacy classes 

B. Community college training opportunities 

C. Adult Basic Education programs 

D. GED courses 

E. Financial planning services 

F. Free income tax preparation 

G. Library s .vices and programs 

H. College preparation courses 

I. Scholarships to colleges 

J. Financial assistance programs 
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You 'should be aware of programs in your community that 
can help your students make the transition to work and 
living situations. Maintain contacts in organizations 
to which you refer your students (Bhaerman et al. 1986) • 

D« Teamwork 

Transitional planning is a team activity. Transitional 
planning requires information from the student, family 
teachers, and the community. Persons responsible for 
initiating and supporting the transition process have to 
be avare of resources available in the school and .ne 
community. A transitional plan requiriis cooperation and 
partnership among regular teachers, advisors, counselors, 
supplemental service coordinators, vocational teachers, 
vocational special needs teachers, placement specialists, 
employers, parents, students, and special education 
teachers. Every transitional plan should identify all 
participants and their respective responsibilities. 
Participants may vary, depending on the student's age and 
level of independence. 

Vocational special needs personnel are responsible for assuring 
that transitional services have occurred. Therefore, it is their 
responsibility to do the following: 

1) Develop a plan for all special needs students 

2) Designate a process which insures that each student has a 
transitional plan 

3) Provide services to students as needed 

4) Verify that transitional services have taken place. 

One person should be designated as coordinator of transitional 
services. This person could be a counselor, advisor, special 
cooperative teacher, special education teacher or supplemental 
service coordinator. The coordinator should ensure that a process 
is followed so that all special needs students in vocational 
programs receive scheduled transitional plans. 

Hhen does Transitioning Planning Onrur? Tho Tran flltional Prorpsa 

Because transitional planning is meant to assist students, school 
personnel and/or families become better organized in preparing the 
student for adult life after school, it should begin early. This 
planning might begin immediately following the vocational 
assessment, which typically occurs during the ninth grade. 
Community college students should receive assistance with their 
transitional planning early in their vocational training programs. 
The transitional process must occur automatically for special needs 
students so that opportunities are created for the student upon 
completion of the vocational program. 
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The diagram below shows transitional planning beginning during the 
vocational assessment. At this time transitional needs are 
identified and defined in general terras. More specific information 
elicited from the student and vocational teachers during the 
student's program will further refine these goals. The goals 
should be written on a plan which identifies persons responsible 
and projected completion dates, and which provides room fo^- notes 
about progress made toward the goals. 

Plan development may occur during the I.E. P. process, as part of 
the advising system, during development of training plans, or as a 
part of other ongoing services provided to students. 
[B 

Prior to exiting the vocational program, each student should meet 
with his/her advisor, counselor, vocational special needs teacher, 
supplemental service coordinator, or whomever has been designated 
to insure the completion of the transitional process and to review 
the transitional plan. This review should document that adequate 
services were provided. 




IMPLEMKWTATTQM STl^ATOY 



Thei... are a variety of ways to provide the services dlscui:sed 
in the first threei sections of this chapter. In this section, 
strategies for providing services to students and teache s 
will be described. The location where supplemental service:; 
may occur will also be discussed. 

Imp 1 amen f, a f. inn StraM»g tes for Serving gf-iif<ftnf <» 

* Individual instruction. 

Supplemental services staff may naed to work with a 
student individually. 

* Small group Instruction. 

Students sharing a common need may be taught 
effectively in a group. 

- * Peer teaching/counseling. 

Carefully selected and trained students may be used 
to work with students needing assistance. 

^ Games. 

Educational games are an effective means of 
reinforcing newly learned skills. 

ImDlementat-.ion Strategies for Su pporl-jny Vocational 

* Consultation. 

Consultation involves working with the vocational 
instructor to solve problems. This process is 
voluntary and is oriented toward problem-solving. 
During contiultation, which is held at the request of 
the vocational teacher, the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator and teacher set aside preconceived 
answers in order to seek solutions. 

* Participation in vocational classrooms. 
Supplemental services staff may want to visit 
vocational classes in which a majority of students 
are experiencing difficulty. The purpose of this 
activity is not to critique the vocational 
instructor but to better understand the class and 
class requirements. In lieu of enrolling in the 
class, the supplemental services stAff should ask 
the vocational teacher to describe the course 
requiremen'-s , including reading levels of textbooks, 
activities and criteria for grades. 

* Location of the Supplemental Services Program. 

It is important that the Supplemental Servic .< 
program be located in an easily accessible area. 
Your program should be in a central area identified 



specifically for the purpose of providing support 
and resources. If handicapped students participate 
in this program, this area should be accessible to 
them. 

Specific support services might be provided in 
vocational classes, laboratories, or in the shop or 
work-site, depending . ^ the needs of the student and 
the preference of th». vocational Instructor. The 
more centralized and less stigmatizing the location 
of these services the more likely students are to use 
them. 

Computer-Assisted Instruction (CAI). 
Supplemental Service staff may wish to utilize 
computer-assisted instruction when providing support 
services to students and teachers. This could entail 
the use of one or more conputers set up for 
individual instruction. Computer- issisted 

Instruction does not require one-on-one tutoring and 
is an efficient use of time and resources where 
appropriate. Instruction may cover but is not 
limited to: drill and practice, basic skills review 
and instruction, remediation, simulation, gamos and 
problem solving. See Appendix C for list of 
teachers and software. 



5. Limited English Prnf^^^■ent stu dent a a.RP) 

Limited English Proficient students are dealt with separately 
in this chapter not only because they are Identified by the 
Carl Perkins Act a a subgroup of the disadvantaged who need 
special attention, but also because they present a unique set 
of nb««ds. All of the previously mentioned services should be 
made available to LEP students. The mode of presentation, 
however, may need to be modified. See Program Implementation- 
Postsecondary for a list and discussion of some major 
considerations involved in offering support serv ces to LEP 
vocational students. 

6. Student-, and Tt^Arh ar Kviiliifl^ Jnn 

Your program is designed to serve students and vocational 
Instructors. Therefore, your program should evaluate the 
services you provide. Sample forms for gathering information 
about your program are located in Appendix C. The success of 
your program depends upon how highly the students and 
vocational instiructoru value your services. 
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Program Impleuientation - Secondary 

Contents: 

Tips'n Tactics 

Tutor Criteria 

Tutor Application 

Supplemmtal Services Description 

Tutor Staff Inserv^ice Agenda 

Progress Repot ts 

Suggj^i'ted Grading Criteria 

Possible Modifications 

Techniques for Adapting Printed Material 
Sample Contract 

Assistive Devices and Modifies tions 
Colorado Transitional Programs 
Transitional Plan 

Questions to be Answered before Graduation 
Job Placement Services Flyer 
ESL - Immigrant - Refugee 

Colorado Department of Labor and Employment — Occupational 

Supply/Demand Report 
Recommended Instructional Materials 
Recommended Software 
Student Evaluation 
Faculty Evaluation of Program 
Tutor Evaluation 
Community Pisources 
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■i^-P-^jifUgntal Services Division 



TIPS'N TACTICS 



Tutors are the most valuable human resource in the instructional 
Siipport system. A tutor: 

1o Briclges-the -gdp between student, teacher, and the 
learning process; 

Am 

2, r'dcilitates student transition through the educational 
process. 

To as.sijt the management of the tutorial prograin and to provide account- 
ability for services provided, REMEMBER: 

A. The guidsline for the time spent with a student is 
3 hrs/ week. 

1. If you provide assistance to a studen'e in a class-size 
setting that does not equate to 3 hr/week, paperwork 
11 il2l "Required; 

2. Continue to provide 'ihurt-term assistance so ^$ not to 
discrimjndte against others in need; 

3. Students are "counted" only if the 3 hr/ week guioelini^ 
appl ies. 

B. On the P rofile $he(? t (V£ 135 Student Information Form): 
U List the P.\osr,ii? or&Q not the course title. 

Ex amp I e : Program Area Course 1 itle 

Business Occ. Business Math 

Practical Nursing Anatomy 

2. Profile Sheets for all stud'^nts tutored are ciue by tns 
end of the month,, 

3. Profile- Sheet;, are done oneJjjri_;i only. 

C. Beginninn with Feb, 5 Time Sheets, chance the acccup-^ n';Tb(-r 
to /^17-136. 

0. Di'JLUSS ccirticular student problems cirectly with the inr:.a'ct::;r 
and note on the Progress Reports. 

E. Recommend other options ava i lab!.;-; ^-"jr student. i::!'cqrc-5s/;C.'iei \er^er 
to the instructor and to the 'rtude-^nt ( siie L/rochirei' } , 

1. Facilitate the ref^^rroi process to any of the oti-.er 
services a^' EGUS; 

2. No'.e referrals on the ProyrQss Reports. 



TIPS'N TACTICS con't 



Utilize the Student Evaluation Form for tutorial study labs 
(GED, vocational English class, ect.) and on an individual 
basis as indicated. (SEE STUDE NT EVALUATION FORM) 

Procedure for " Student Evaluation " (Ub Setting) 

T7^ Complete Student Evaluation form on all students ^Siisted 

in the lab; — 
2. For only those in a vocational Drograw who have benefitted 

from 3 hrs/ week or more of tutor assistance do: 

a. Referral Form (yellow) 

b. Profile Sheet (VE 135) 

c. Monthly Progress Report (purple) 

Encourage instuctor comments/ input within the Progress 
Reporting process. Feedback from students/teachers is 
critical to accountabi lity— Do we really make a difference? 



Thanks for all you do-~ 
for thm AND for us! 




EMILY GRIFFITH OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 
SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES DIVISION 

TUTOR CRITERIA 



Individual applicants fc a tutorial position in the Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School Supplemental Services division shall demonstrate; 

1, Sensitivity to special needs students {handicapped, leaning 
disabled, academically/economically disadvantaged, ;ed, 
minority groups, etc.). Experience with these targeted groups 
is preferred". 

Z. An ability to commit to 

a. One hour of tutor orientation prior to employment; 

b. Contract time of at least 3 hours per week for no 
less than 3 months and no more than 9 months. Peer 
tutors* will be contracted for only 1 month, if indicated. 

c. Attendance at a 3 hour tutor inservice one time 
during the contract period. 

3. Competencies in education, training and/or work 
experience within one of the two (2) Denver Public 
Schools' Paraprofessional (Para) categories: 



*Para II (Peer Tutor) 
$6.50/h r. 

a. Must be currently enrolled in 
or recently completed, a 
vocational program for ■ 
tutoring is to be provic 

b. Must be recommended by the 
vocational instructor. 



Para IV 

(Tutor/Inst. Aide) $9.50/hr. 

a. Three (3) to five (5) 
years education and/or 
work experience in the 
area to be tutored. 
FOR EXAMPLE: 



1) 



2) 
3) 

4) 



Vocational program certificate, 
Associate Degree or' Bachelor's 
Degree in a vocational or basic 
skill area (vocational 
credential not required) 
OR 

Degree in Education (tec^ching 
certificate not required) 
OR 

College education coUe ' 
courses without degree but 
relevant to .^rea tutored 
CR 

Work experitince related to :.,^;e 
area to be tutored 



CR 
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5) Previous tutorial exporience. 

ONE OR MORE OF THE ,^BOVE TO TOTAL THRIVE 
(3) TO FIVE (.5) YEARS, 

b. Must be recommended by an -^mployos 



Emu GRIFFITH OPPOKTUNITV SCHOOL 
r ■•.■QUEST FOR INFORMAlION 
TUrOR POSITION 

NOTE: 

Requests for tutor !?osit?,ons are he'id on file ur'Xil there is a posi'-iun 
VfK-c'.ficy, Vou nsy or my not be caliecl for div int^irview cJepen^iing on 
your qualif jcatlons for th<s poijitiori csvaiiabk^'! 

Name of Applicant^ ^ _____ 

Address (Street, City, Zip 



Contcict Phone ^ 



Wucalioritil Background - {Chdck that which applied') 

■ » 

High school diploma or GEO 

Col lego degree: 

Associate Degree Subject area 

Bachelor's Degree Subj^ict, ar^a^ 

f-iaster's Oegrc--") Subject artii^ 

Other List: 

Date of rncst rr^:ent jiplo.Ti^'tiocjre'^ coinpleted 



Oo yo'j havr a Cc.'orado teaciiing certificatp" v:.s vn 
If yes, area of endorsement^ ' - 

Expirat:ron Dcite — ~ 



A. If you :-idVc) h<.;..i expo-ience witi; any o^ the nr^ivo^ ■icni, i i - v i , < 
bslow, chock vhosQ which apply; pt-'Puia.: ..'ii, h.-sd 

!-iigh Risk Youfi 



iPP:y 

Hrtniii capped 

Low Income Groi.,oii 



Len-ning Oisabk-c: 

r.ti.en. over 55 year, of age , an.t.d £n,!nh 

W.'iority Groups 
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Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
Supplemental Services Division 



The Supplemental Services Division of Emily Griffith Opportunity 
Schcol is administered thru the Department of Continuing 
Education and Human Resource Development. The Supplemental 
Services Division includes the components of Aasessmsnt, 
Guidance/Counseling, Support Services and Transitional Activities 
for all secondary, po ,t secondary and adult students at Emily 
Griffith Opportunity School. 

In compliance with the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act of 
1984, supplemental services are provided to the handicapped and 
disadvantaged vocational education students, including the 
limited English proficient. The Supplemental Services Division 
offers options to these students within the Vocational Support 
Services Program (see attached flow chart and narrative.) 

Along with the direct and i.ndirect instructional assistance for 
vocational students, specialized workshops are conducted 2-3 
times per week to accomodate special needs in: 

1. Study Skills « Commur ' cation Skills 

2. Developmental Studies 

3. Career Directions 

4. Job Seeking Skills 

5. Transitional Preparc.tion 



For additional information, contact Mary Ann Sandoval, 
Supplemencal Services Manager, 572-8218, ixtension 205. 
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EMILY GRIFFITH OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 



SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES 
FOR THE 

DISADVANTAGED, HANDICAPPED AND 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT (LEP) 



COMPONENTS FROM CARL PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 



COMPONENTS/ ACTIVITIES 



I A.^SESSMENT 



A. Personal Interviews/intake 

B. Preassessment of Basic Skills 

C. Vocational Interest 
Inventories:, i.e. 

Peg 

Work Samples 
0. Academic Aptitudes 

TABE, CTBS, GATB 
E. Vocational Aptitudes 

SAM 

MESA 



EGOS AREA ASSIGNED 



II GUIDANCE. COUNSELING, CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

A. Feedback from assessment 

B. Career Information 

1. COSIS 

2. Gould Career Package 

3. Career Dirctions Workshop 

C. Vocational and Career 
Counsel ing 

0. Vocational Prog. Placement 

£. Job Seeking Workshop 
F. Program tours 



A. Advisors/Counselors 

B. Assessment Lab and Computer Lab 

C. Assessment Lab 



D. Assessment Lab 
Computer Lab 

E. Ajsessment. Lab 

'A-D: Modified for Vocational 
ESL Division 



II 



III SUPPORT SERVICES 



A. Tutor ina 

B. Remediation 
1. Academic 

- Basic Skills Lab 

- GEO Study Lab 

- Comouter Assisted 
Instruct, on (CAI) 



A. Assessment Lab, Computer 
Lab, ESL, Special Needs 
Vocational Counselor 

B. Assessment Lab 

C. Counseling Staff 

D. In conjunction with 
vocational coordinator 

E. Counseling staf- m Joo 
Placement office 

F. Counsel inc star- 



III 



A. Program ,«1anager and 
Tutorial Staff 

B. Support Staff 



m 



■ Computer Ldc 

- GEO Lab/ Ccircuzer Lab 

- Computer l-jC 
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COMPONENTS/ACTIVITIES 


EGGS AREA ASSIGNED 


III SUPPORT SERVICES (CONTINUED) 


III 



c. 

D. 



E. 



2. 



Functional 
- Study Skills 



- Living Skills 



3. 



Vocational 

- Applied Review Modules 
i.e. Basic Math for 

Health Occupations 

- Computer Assisted 
Instruction (CAI) 

- Specialized 
learning labs, i.e. 

Auto Mechanics Math 

Lab 

- Vocational ESL Classes 
Vocational Teacher Consulting/ 

Inservice 
Coordination with other 

support entities: 
1 . JTPA 

Vocational Rehabilitation 
Refugee Center/CRESL 
Advisory Committee 
Veterans Administration 
Financial Aid Services 
Other District personnel 
i.e. Teen Parents 
Job Service Centers 
Other learning/resource 
centers and CBO's 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 



Program/Curriculum 
Modifications 

1. Adaptive equipment 

2. Learning packets related 
to individual program 



I 



C. 
D. 



-AssessiT.^^nt Lab, 

Counselors and 

Tutorial Staff 
-Referred to Home 

Economics Dept. 

3. 

-Program Manager with 
Vocational Education 
Staff 

-Computer Lab 

-Program Manager with 
Vocational Education 
Staff 

-ESL Division 
Program Manager and Counselors 

Assessment Lab, Computer Lab, 
ESL, Special Needs Counselor 



1. Special Needs Counselor 

2. Computer Lab. ESL, 

Program Manager with 
Vocational Eaucation St=f- 



IV TRANSITION (SCHOOL TO WORK) 

A. Counseling 

B. Feedback/Follow-up 



IV 



-Counseling Staff 

Job Placerrant Counselor 
-Other support entity(ies, 

and Staff 



Prepariid by M, A. Sandoval 
2/10/88 
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Emily Griffith Opportunity School 



FLOWCHART NARRATIVE 
VOCATIONAL SUPPORT SERVICES 



Referrals for Vocational Support Services are accepted from 

1.1 Instructors of Vocational and Academic subject areas 

1.2 Counselors in ESL, Special Needs, Assessment and Careers 

1.3 Supplemental Services Advisory Committee - indirect reference 

in advisory capacity to counselors (1.2) and Support Staff (1.4) 

1.4 Support Staff - Tutors, Peer Counselors, Student Advisors, and 
Assessment personnel. 

After a student referral is received, discussions are held with the 
student, instructor and other referring support staff to review 
student's needs and clarify services available. 

Following conferencing, it is determined if the student is enrolled 
in a vocational program/course. 

Current data (assessment/test results, status in basic skills labs/ 
classes, etc.) is reviewed (if available) and shared with appropriate 
staff (counselors, tutors, vocational teachers, etc.) 

If the student is enrolled in a vocational class / program , they are 
facilitated through 

INTERVENTION 

REMEDIATION 
ANO/OR 

DIRECT TUTORIAL SERVICES 
AND/OR 

INDIRECT INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 

If a student Is enrolled in non-vocational classes, they are 
referred to 

INTERVENTION 

AND/OR 
REMEDIATION 

Services are provided to students by direct referral to 

6.1 Assessment and/or 

6.2 Counseling and/or 

6.3 Vocational ESL 

Students are advised to enroll in 

7.1 Basic Skills Classes and/or 

7.2 GED and/or 

7.3 Vocational Reading, Math, English 

Students may be referred to direct tutorial services— one on one or 

class-size tutorial labs. , 

8 1 Based on students progress, a Tutorial lEP (Individual Education 
Plan) with specific program objectives and outcomes 
is developed. Outcome of the lEP may indicate a return to 
Intervention, Remediation and/or a i^areer/program change. 

190 



9.0 In conjunction with vocational staff, materials and activities are 
made available for "self-tutor' ,g": 

9.1 Modified Curriculum Packeis - simplified, easy to learn adaptations 
of specific vocational curriculum. 

9.2 Aoplied Skill review Modules - specific basic skill applications 
for an individual vocational program: 

i.e. Math for Health Occupations. 

9.3 Specialized Learning Labs - class size tutorial labs in a common 
subject area: 

i.e. Math Lab for Auto Mechanics, Technical Terminology for 
Health Occupations. 

9.4 Adaptive Equipment and Materials - specialized for the handicapped 
to facilitate learning: 

i.e. Computer "Voice" (Software) for the visually impaired and 
Limited English Speaking. 

9.5 Computer Assisted Instruction - Software relative to a vocational 

n c Ir^i^^l ^r?^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^""^3 — "Sing -he computer-as-a-tutor. 

9.6 Study Skills - Seminars/workshops on test taking, organizing 
time, writing skills, etc. 5» » a 

9.7 LiviP'- Skills - Seminars/workshops in independent living, self- 
impro'.or^r^ <T';»nflqing a budget, consumer education, etc. 

10.0 Input and feedback from tutors, teachers, students, support staff and 
outcomes data (i.e. lEP) kk a ■ 

11.0 Transition process from school to work. If career change or program 
Change is indicated, student may need to return to Conferencinq and 
Options process. 
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1.0 Reterrals 
1.1 



2.0 



3.0 



InstL-uctors 



1.2 



Counselors 



1.3 



Supp. Servicps 
Advisory 



I 



Sup[X)rt 
Stalf 



/ 



Conferencing 
(w/students/ 
teachers/ 
support stafi 




Review 
available datb 
(Profiles! 
testsi etc) 



No 
Voc Ed 



6*0 Intervention 



6.1 

Assessment 



Vocational Staff 




mP^KTl.^m OF CONTINUn^G flDUCATIOlNi ANL) 
HUM/vN RFSaiRCE DEVELOF MWsT 

PROGRAM: VOCATIOtlAL SUPPORT SERVICFf 
2/11/BB 



7.0 Remediation 



6.2 
Counseling 



1.2 

Gl£D Lab 



1 



7.? ; 

Acddemirsj 
Voc Ena 
Voc MaCh 



-V^ii^|-Rea 



8.0 
Direct 

Tutorial 

Services 



8.1 

Tutorial 



Tutorial 

student FvaluatAon 

Conferericincj 

Test t^esultt* 



y.o 

Indirect 
Instructional 
Services 



...Vocational Staff 




9.1^ Modifirid curriculum packets 

9.2 - Applied skill review modules 

9.3 - Specialized learning labs 

9.4 - Adapt iv<^ equip, and materials 

9.5 - Computer assisted instruction 

9.6 - Study skills 

9.7 - Living skills 



^^pb Placciiteru' 

H i tj I ) e r t^clnca t i on /Cx >n t. i i u i i rnj Fc3 u ca t i or i 
Career/P rog r am Cha ni^e 
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Denver Publ ic Schools 
Adult, Vocational and Practical Arts 



SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE PROGRAM 



Mission Statement: 



To provide available method for assessing the needs of disadvantaged 
and handicapped student population and to provide services to meet those 
needs unique to their education and their lives, making possible the 
development of saleable skills, 

Objectwes of the Supplemental Service Program: 



Objective 1: To provide staff and management support that develops 

an educational structure, process, and climate that enhances 
the probability of success for all students with emphasis 
on the Identified handicapped and disadvantaged. 



Objective 2: To provide individual or small group support services 
that are designed tn assist students in coping with or 
in resolving concerns of vocational education or basic 
educational skills to enhance vocational program success 
OS well as concerns of a personal or social nature. 



Objective 3: Coordinate and join in partnership with internal district 
services, coiirnunity services and the home or significant 
others to aid Supplemental Services students with legal, 
health, learning, or financial concerns through referral, 
guidance, or direct support service. 



Gb.iective 4: To assist the supplemental services student in the transition 
process from home to school, school to school, and school 
to work, and to maintain follow-up information on students 
served. 
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POLICIES AND PROCEDURES FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES 
Introduction 

These guidelines are provided to explain Supplemental Services to disadvantaged 
and handicapped vocational students who have been identified by law 
or as students unable to succeed in a vocational program without some 
support services. 

Pol icies 

2.1 Supplemental Services may be provided to students enrolled in 
vocational programs who meet the criteria of the definitions 
of disadvantaged and handicapped. 

2.2 Definitions - Federal register, 197. 

2.2.1 "Handicapped Persons" means 

A. A person who is: 

(1) Mentally retarded; 

(2) Hard of hearing; 

(3) Deaf; 

(4) Speech impaired; 

(5) Visually handicapped; 

(6) Seriously emotionally disturbed; 

(7) Orthopedically impaired; or 

(8) Other hr^alth impaired; 

(9) Specific learning disabi'i ities; 

(10) Multiple handicapped; and 

B. Who, by reason of the above: 

(1) Requires special education and related servicss; 
and 

(2) Cannot succeed in the regular vocational education 
program without special educational assistance; 

or 

(3) Requires a modified vocational education program. 

2.2.2 "Disadvantaged Persons" means 

A. Persons (other than handicapped persons) who: 

(1) Have academic or economic disadvantage:- ; and 

(2) requT'-e special services, assistance, or programs 
in order to enable them to succeed in vocational 
education programs. 

B. "Academic disadvantage" means a person who 

(1) Lacks reading and writing skills; 

(2) Lacks mathematical skills; or 

(3) Persons below grade level. 



C. "Economic disadvantage" means 

(1) Family income is at or below national oovertv 
level; ^ 

(2) Participant or parent(s) or guardian of the 
participant is unemployed; 

O) Participant or parent of participant is recipient 

of public assistance; or 
(4) Participant is institutionalized or under State 

guardianship. 

2.2.3 "Limited English Speaking" means: 

Students have limited English speaking proficiency if 
they do not speak and understand the English language 
in a vocational setting well enough to benefit from the 
instruction and complete the instruction and complete 
the objectives of the program without special assistance. 

wWnL^? Supplemental Services. All students receiving 

Supplemental Services must be enrolled in a vocational proqram 
and are identified as handicapped or disadvantaged 

Procedures 

3.1 Duties of the Supplemental Services Specialist 

3.1.1 Assumes leadership of supplemental services program. 

A. Disseminates information regarding the supplemental 
services program. 

B. Coordinates with Denver Public School personnel to 
provide a pool of applicants for tutorial (vocational 
resource specialist) positions in secondary schools. 
Refers applicants to school principals for Interviews 

n 1°': vocational resource specialist (tutor) positions. 

D. Authorizes hiring of vocationc^l .asource specialists 
at paraprofessional III level. 

E. Provides inservice training for vocational resource 
specialists related to tutoring techniques, recordkeeping 
and contputer literacy. cv.ur uNctpmg 

F. Orders equipment, materials and suppl1»>s. as needed, 
for the program. 

G. Monitors recordkeeping and reporting the program. 

as required ^^'^^ '"^ agencies 

I. Monitors expenditures for the program. 

slrviws p?oVrai!^"' ' "lanagement system for supplemental 
K. Develops guidelines for supplemental services staff. 
L, Developes accountability procedures for supplemental 
services. 



C. 




of the Vocational Resource Specialists. 



Assumes responsibility for providing assistance and support 
to the vocational staff. 

Provides tutorial services for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. 

A. Viorks cooperatively with skill area instructors to 
provide educational support to students. 

B. Assists in instruction of computer literacy. 

C. Assists in development of Instructional materials 
and CAI in instructional program. 

D. Assists students in vocational si, ill areas as needed 
by instructors. 

E. Helps to maintain instructional materials, supplies 
and equipment. 

F. Evaluates student performance based on knowledge, 
skills and attitudes gained in the instructional 
program. 

G. Maintains individual student files with appropriate 
records and information. 

H. Maintains records and prepares reports as required 

by the state and the district by the required deadline. 

I. Maintains proper control of students and assists 
them in dealing with personal, social and vocational 
problems. 

J. Searches for existing curriculum and audiovisual 

materials which can be adapted for supplemental services. 

Assignments for vocatiotuil resource specialists will 
begin on August 25, i987 and will terminate on June 10 
1988. 

Vocational resource specialists will not work during 
Denver Public School breaks and holidays. 

Vocational resource specialists will be hired and supervised 
by school principals or designees. 

The Denver Public Schools will not be responsible for 
future employment of vocational resource specialists 
beyond the contract period. 

The Supplemental Services contract is in effect from 
July 1 through June 30th. 

Vocational resource specialists will be assigned work 
hours by school principals not to exceed six hours per 
day. 



4. 
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Identification of students 

To be eligible for Supplemental Services the student must not* 
be succeeding in the vocational program enrolled in and.be identified 
by the vocational instructor or counselor or by meeting the identified 
criteria by law. Diagnostic testing and evaluation instruments 
may be utilized for early identification of potential students. 
However, students may not be referred for support services solely 
on the basis of their performance on these instruments cr by 
meeting one of the u^her criteria such as economically disadvantaged. 

Supplemental Educational Services 

3.4.1 The type of service will be "individual, C.A.I, or small 
group prescriptive education" which Is a student oriented 
approach to vocational education that Is designed to 
provide the student, with supportive services which: 

A. Identify specific problems. 

B. May modify curriculum. 

C. May provide one-to-one coaching or tutorial services. 

D. May provide learning lab assistance. 
■ E. May provide ancillary personnel. 

F. May provide schedule modification. 

G. Referral or other type of Intervention or direct 
support activities. 

3.4.2 Specific Supplemental Services Objectives: 

A. To maintain the student in the main stream of education. 
8. To allow students every opportunity, otherwise beyond 

their reach, to develop the vocational skills necessary 

for occupational success. 
C. To formalize individual prescriptive education (lEP) 

for an individual handicapped or disadvantaged student 

through: 

(1) Identification 

(2) Assessment and information data collection 

(3) Summarization of data 

(4) Development of a Plan of Action/Prescriptive 
goals 

(5) Written objectives 

(6) Program modification 

(7) Evaluation and follow-up. 
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\3.4.3 Evaluation 

Evaluation of the Supplemental Services programs determined 
by successful performance of the student in his/her vocational 
program and/or on the job and continued school attendance. 
On-going evaluation will be made by the student, vocational 
instructor and supplemental services personnel. If success 
has been attained, supplemental services will have been 
completed in adherence to the "lEP" approach, the individuality 
of prescription. Contir-ious assessment and evaluation 
will insure the ability to arrive at the expected outcomes. 

Delivery Method 

3.5.1 Student Identification 

Students can be identified for support services through 
lack of basic skills related to vocational education, 
through deficits noted in the ?ssessment process, through 
unacceptable job performances and a number of other identified 
needs for support services. 

3.5.2 Student Profile Forms 

A student profile form shall be completed for each student 
receiving Supplemental Services. The profile form shall 
be maintained on file for the time required by public 
law. 

3.5.3 Prescribed Supplemental Services 

The tutor will reconmend the prescription for each student 
who is not succeeding. The prescription will be developed 
after an analysis has been made of the reasons for the 
student's lack of success. It will describe suggested 
services to overcome the problems identified. It should 
also state the expected outcomes of the student. It 
may give an approximate time limit and the frequency 
of the service. 

During the ^ of prescriptive service, on-going review 
and appropriate reconmendations will be recorded. The 
prescriptive plan will be adjusted according to the students 
progress and needs. 

The student may receive the prescriptive service concerning 
his/her vocational program during class time; in or out 
of the classroom; on the job; during free periods; or 
before or after school . 

3.5.4 Final Student E vd 'lution and Transition 

The final evaluation of the prescription is successful 
performance of the student in his/her class. If the 
student cannot perform as expected, a new prescription 
plan is initiated and successful school -to-work transition 
when appropriate. 
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3.6.1 Staff 

Tutors, will' hold the title of Vocational Resource Specialists 
The principals have the responsibility of selecting qualified 
tutors for the supplemental services program. The tutors 
do not need vocational credentials. Their primary qualificati 
is to be able to meet the needs of the student. 

The tutors will work on a one-to-one or small group, 
3-5 students, ratio. The Supplemental Service will not 
be used as a means to employ additional cl?ssrooRi teachers 
or teachers' aides. 

3.6.2 Equipment 

Equipment will be purchased to assist in assessment, 
tutorial, learning lab, or computer assisted as well 
as prescribed adaptive instruments /equipment. It must 
contribute directly to assisting the disadvantaged or 
handicapped student in overcoming his/her problem. 

3.6.3 Supplies and Materials 

Supplies and materials necessary for management of the 
program and direct support services for the students 
may be purchased by the supplemental services specialist. 

Limitations of the Supplemental Services Program 

Supplemental Services may be provided to aid the student to use 

and comprehend vocational terms, phrases, and pictorial presentations. 

Students with slow reading ability can not be taught to read 

a1 1 written material, but on! y to understand the printed material 

or his/her vocational subjector in math as it directly relates 

to the vocational program. 

The Supplemental Services program is designed to analyze the 
cause of the lack of success in the vocational program and to 
treat the effects. Funds are not to be utilized to treat the 
cause. Student medical expenses, food, or lodging are not acceptable 
reimbursable expenditures. 

Program Accountability 

The Director of Vocational Education will have final responsibility, 
within the school district, for records, reports of program operation, 
program evaluation and follow-up, and reports required by the 
State of Colorado. 
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EGOS 

Supplemental Services Division 



Tutorial Staff Inservice 



A 



G 



E 



D 



A 



11:30 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 



11:30 - 12:15 EAT! (Introductions and Announcements) 

12:15 - 12:45 I Tips'n Tactics 

II Resource Materials 

III Tutorial lEP (Individual Educational Plan) 
12:45 - 1:15 IV Educational Development Seminar 

1:15 - 2:00 V Interactive Group Discussion 



• 



A. Progress f^eports (purple) 



B. Student Evaluation Form (yellow) 



C. 



Assessment of all student referrals 



D. Other cciT,.i,:'nts/ input 



-Inservice Evaluation (blue) 



• 
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BOULDER VALLEY AREA VOCATIONAL TECHIJICAL CENTER 
SUPPLEJIENTAL SERVICES 
TUTOR'S WEEKLY REPORT OF .STUDENT PROGRESS 



Student Name 
Tutor 



_Week Beginning 



Check the ap propriate stac gn^nhc 
Attendance 



-ProgranL. 



Punctuality 
Motivation 
Work Habits 
Progress 



Other 

.Problems 



Teacher Contact: Yes/No 



SL^IMARY OF WEEKLY ACTIVITIES/COMMEKTS 
:'opics covered during week: 



Always 
Present 


Never absent 
w/o cause 
w/o notification 


^ A 1 Afn 

Absent 


Needs . 
Improvement 


1 Othsr 


Never 
jlate 


Soaetiises 
Late 


Frequently 
Late 


Leaves 
Early 


Other 


Interested/ 
Concerned 


Unaware 

of ProbJ ms 


Appears 
Apathetic 


Disinterested/ 
Resists assistance j 


Other 


Comes 
Prepared 


Puts forth 
Effort 


Careful/ 
Thorough 


Meeds 

Improvement f 


Other 


Rapid 
Progress 


Good 

Understanding/ 
Application 


i^Iaking 
Progress 


Limited T 

Understanding/ 

Retention 


Other 


Academic/ 
Vocational 


Health 


'ranspor- 
tatilou 


• 1 

Equipment/ 
Supplies 


Other 



Day 



Day 



Day 



E^cst Score/Prolect GraH*... 



AIMS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES C E N T E R 
TUTOR'S WEEKLY SUMMARY OF STUDENT PROGRESS 



cudent Name 

Tutor 



Course . 



Week Ended . 
_ Instructor. 
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Check the appropriate statements: 
Attendance 

D Always Present EH Seldom Absent CU Absent Without Notification 
d Other 



Punctuality 

□ Never Ute □ Sometimes Ute □ Frequent!/ Late LJ Leaves Early 

□ Other 



Motivation 

Q Interested/Concerned EH Unaware of Problems El Appears Apathetic El Disinterested/ Resists Assistance 
□ Other 



Work Habits 

D Comes Prepared El Puts Forth Effort EH Careful/ Th'orough ' EH Needs Improvement 
□ Other 



Progress 



□ P^ Good Understanding/ I . 

Rapid Progress LI Application U Making Progress U Limited Understanding/Retention 

1^ □ Other 



Other Problems 

El Academic/Vocational EH Health/Personal EH Transportation CI Equipment Supplies 
Q Other 



Teacher Contact during week: 



Oate/Reason for Meeting. 



SUMMARY OF WEEKLY ACTIVITIES/COMMENTS 
Please list In detail exactly what material was studied (text, chapter, problems, etc.) and what accivicies cook place during each 
session. Also, record the student's progress if possible; i.e., quiz or test scores, daily grades, etc. 



S 1 11 d e n I, S 1 g n a c u f e 



i u t 0 r 



J " a t r u c t o r- 
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Please check ihv a i; p r- o p r i a l e box^s or, ; ii e bark, sign 
the form arnl return Co Supplemental Ser'vjL'.:s Center, 



lU. 



J»% Nft. lJU 



INSTRUCTOR'S WEEKLY SUMMARY: 



Attendance 

[] Always Present [] Seldom Absent [] Seldom Present 
[] Other 



Completion of Course Assignments/Tests 

[] On Time/Satisfactory work [] On Time/Unsatisfactory 
[] Late/Satisfactory [] Late/Unsatisfactory 
[] Other 



Progress (Check all that apply) 
[] Is caught up with coursework. 
[] Is still behind in coursework. 
[] Needs more assistance. 
[] May not pass course even with help*. 
[] Other^^ 



Comments 



Instructor Signature 



Date 



BOULDER VALLEY AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL CENTER 
SUPPLEiMENTAL SERVICES 
INSTRUCTOR'S REPORT OF STUDENT PROGRESS 



Student Name 
Instructor 



Date 



Course 



Attendance: 



Number of absences this quarter 
Tests: Scores to date: 



Missed some 



Needs to retake some 



Projects/Lab/Asslgnments : Scores to date: 



Homework: 



On schedule 
On time 



Behind schedule 
Late 



Resists doing them 



Not submitted 



Circle all appropriate statements: 



Punctuality 


Never 
Late 


Sometimes 
Late 


Frequently 
Late 


Leaves 
Early 


Other 

(Explain below) 


Motivation 


Interested/ 
Concerned 


Seeks 

Assistance 


Appears 
Apathetic 


Disinterested/ 
Resists Assistance 


Other 

(Explain below) 


Work Habits 


Comes 
Prepared 


Puts Forth 
Effort 


Careful/ 
Thorough 


Needs 

Improvement 


Other 

(Explain below) 


Progress 


Rapid 
Progress 


Good Under- 
standing/ 
Application 


Making 
Progress 


Limited 

Understanding/ Re- 
tention/Application 


Other 

(Explain below) 


Other 
Problems 


v^tath/ 
Reading 


Transporta- 
tion 


Health 


Language barrier 


Other 

(Explain below) 



Additional Comments: 



Indicate your requesc/s regardiag this student: 
Conference Tutorial assistance 



Additional background information 
Other 



Your review of chta studenc'a progress will be helpful la provldlag services as needed. 

■JJi-ink you for completing chla report and returning U Co 

ERI0°^" aa possible. ___ 



SUGGESTED GRADING CRITERIA FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDLiN'TS 
I. CONCERN 



Many instructors have expressed a concern in how to grade vSnecini 
education students. How can you grade maintaining student motivation 
and your program standards? 



II. PROBLEM 



Many special education students cannot keep pace with the rest of 
the class. They may work slower or it may take them a longer period 
of time to lr,am a task. It's not fair to compare these students to 
the other students in your program. Then' how. do you grade them? 



;*T.I . SOLUTIONS 
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A. Alk:ematlve Grading Criteria 

1. Grades don^t need to reflect skill levpl, this can be done 
on the permanent record. 

2. Establish realistic objectives for the student to be covered 
in a certain time periods The completion of these objectives 
are then used as the criteria for grading. 

3. Consider qualities such as: 

- working to fullest potential 

- attendance 

- attitude 

- willingness to ask for help 

- trying hard 

B4 Program Modifications 

1, Evaluate your field and determine if there are areas in which 
a student can specialize rater than complete the entire 
curriculum. 

2, Reduce the number of projects or units required. 

3* Extend length of time student is enrolled in che program. 

C, Certificate and Permanent Records 

!• If the student completes a program successfully, issue a 
certificate. 

2, If a student has specialized in a particular area, issue a 
specialized certificate covering only those skills learned. 

3, Have the special education teacher consign the certificate. 

4, List skills learned on the permanent record. 
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TABLE V 

Possible Modifications Which Can Make Vocational 
Materials More Effective for Special Needs Students 

1. Taped Veriions of Written Material* 

2. Written Versions of Taped Material* 

3. Regular Materials In Braille 

4. Large Print Versions of Regular Material 

5. Language at Appropriate Reading Level Using Siinplified Versions of Regul 
Material** 

6. Vocabulary List of Essential Vocational Terms Used In Regular Material* 

7. u:e of an Interpreter for Deaf Students 

8. Use of a Notetaker 

9. Use of a Peer Tutor 

10. Outlines of Class Lectures 

11. Oral Tests and/o- Reports (Could also be taped) 

12. Use of a Person Who Serves As Reader (Volunteer or Paid) 

13. Self Instructional Materials (at appropriate reading level) 

14. Captioned FilmsAelevision 

15. Overhead Transparencies, Charts, and Other Visual Materials 

16. Modified Facilities and Equipment 

17. Marginal gloss ; Questions, tasks, and/or statements are written in the 
right margin of the text and refer to the imnortant concepts within the 
narrative.*** 

10. Highlighting ; (Underlining Important or key facts in the narrative usin 
a colored marking pen).*** 

19. Boxing ; (Drawing a box around directions or critical paragraphs).*** 

20. Grouping ; (Grouping problems requiring the same functions).*^* 

21. Sequence cards ; (Developing sequenrc cards which ictentify the steps to 
be followed in completing a task.*** 

22. Masking ; Placing a sheet of paper or cardboard cut to Uie width of the 
text to cover portions of the narrative.*** 

* Alfest, Hartley, Rocco, 1975 
** Phelps, 1977 nn, 
*** Johnson, 1979 



INOIVinUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM (lEP) attachment 



STUDENT NAME OATE 



CHARACTERISTICS OF SERVICE 
Vocational Program 



This student needs the the following modifications to comolv nifh me/h«. 
Individual Education Program (lEP) '^^«^«^ions to comply with his/her 

CONTENT MODIFICATION 

Extra time to complete assignments and projects 

Directions/instructions given orally and in writing 

long range projects broken down into short-term (small) assignments 

Provide multi-sensory, hands-on instructions or activitiss 

Modify reading assignments 

^ shortened length 

adapted readinq level 

tape summary of reading material 

Modify math assignments 

shorten length 

divide assignment into steps 

give problems on appropriate level 

Modify Written Assignments ~ 

— ; Shortened length and requirements 

Grammar, spelling, punctuation errors are noted but not evalu 

_ Extra time to complete written assignments 

Allow someone to write answers for the student 

— ?aS:''rLJi5?SS"l?c! " ""^ presentation, drawings, 
Other Modifications ' ~ = ~ 

_ Provide a script/notes/study guide of lectures 

Supplemental visual materials 

Minimize memory demands 

Vocabulary list prior to lesson 

Repetition of explanation; practice 



ENVIRONMENTAL MODIFICATIONS 

Structures environment 
— Limited Distractions 

Consistent expectations and consequences 

. Preferential seating _241- 



. Regular feedback and progress check 

Utilize techniques to Increase productivity 
Other 

MO:iFICATION IN EVALUATION 

Extra time to complete tests, quizzes 

Tests given/taken orally or with reading assistance 

Allow to use notes/study guide/textbook on tests 

Oailjr work/paptlcipation evaluated In lieu of tests 

Modify tests 

Evaluate Individually 

Grade based on potential ins.tead of program standards 

Other 



COMMENTS AND OTHER SUGGESTIONS 



STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



REACING LEVEL 

MATH LEVEL 

SPELLING LEVEL 
VOCABULARY LEVEL 
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:;CHNrQIJ£3 -or adapting printed MAT-i^TAI" 



1. Convert print to audio-napes 

a. Maintain high quality '.ound. 

b. Oetamina comprehensiow through oral cuesticns 

c. Incorporata periodic breaks into each listening session. 



2. Highlight main ideas 



a. 



a. 



9, 



a. 

b. 
c. 



Use a translucent felt- tip marker. 
Use underlining. 
Use black-cut marker. 



Cut-and-pasta revision 

a. Cut out only ideas and concepts you want to present 

b. Delete nonessential information, 
c- Supply appropriate headings. 



4. T 



r 

g. 



models 

real objicts and materials 
illustrations 



e. 

g. 

h. 



study guides 
chapter summaries 
chapter objectives 
background information 



Translate into graphic aids 
a. charts 
13. griphs 

c. maps 

d. mock-ups 

Reorganize and sequence logically 

a. ideas 

b. tasks 

c. directions 

Use advance organizers 

a. outlines 

b. pretests 

c. unit questions to be answered 

d. special vocabulary definitions 

Rewrite materials 

a. Simplify 

i. vocabulary 
ii. graphic aids 
iii. format 

b. Reduce 

_i. length of sentences 
/ii. length of paragraphs 
iii. length of unit or segment 

Provide for closure 

t cT??- "'stanal in several small units. 

b. Establish a time line for completion of assignments. 

Include a feedback system 

a. Provide. immediate feedback on pe-fonnance. 

D. Incluoe selT-checking answer keys. 
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Sain"Dle 



C0NTPAC7 



Date Se*D"teT.ber l6 



This is aa agreeoeat betveen 



• lonPi .,'ones 



Scudeat ' s Haas 



and 



Instructor's Name 



The coQCract begias oa Sepx 20 

Dace 



and eads on SeT)* 25 

Date 



It will be reviewed oa Sept 23 



Dat*e 



The terms of the agreement are: 

The student will Mount and balan ce ^. tires ( U tires srin 
balance h tires bubble balance 




for the consequence of: Successful com pletion of tire balancing 



The instructor will l^*^ stud ent bring his car in on Friday to 
Chan/re oil and flush radiator. 




^^^^ i^-n^'^'h- 



S,tudeat^s SigQ«Lture 

■ ci^y "^Jc r>^o^' 



lastr^uc^r's Sigaatur 
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ASSISTIVE DEVICES AND MODIFICATIONS 

Overvlev 

The term ^^assistive devices^^ refers to equipment and aids designed to 
help facilitate handicapped individuals achieve a higher level of 
proficiency in their school, daily living and vocational activities. The 
variety of devices is quite broad. Assistive devices provide a variety of 
functions* For example, for feeding Individuals, speaking for them, and 
making other equipment easier to use. Examples are to be foimd in both the 
••low tech" and "high tech^' areas. Many devices are manufactured iu limited 
quantities while others are made according to Individual specifications. 
Today, the problem for educators is learning enough about the field in 
order to provide appropriate assessment of individuals and devices and to 
coordinate the assessment and procurement process. 

Definitions/Terminology 

Adaptation - any change that enables a person to perform a task 

more effectively. 

Communication Aid - any aid with letters, numbers, pictures or symbols 

that helps to facilitate communication on any level 
or in any environment. This includes lap trays, 
conmunicatlon boards, photograph cards as well as 
electronic and microcomputer based aids with 
encoding systems. 

applies to any means of using a computer, from 
typing with one's fingers on a keyboard to using a 
chinstlck to type with or a parallel system that 
replaces the keyboard. 

a system which uses symbols to represent letters, 
words or phrases, 

refers to any technical aid which is developed 
through the use of sophisticated electronics and 
microcomputer chips. These assistive devices are 
usually higher priced. 

refers to assistive devices that can be made easily 
by non-technically oriented persons. The cost of 
materials and the development of these aids is 
usually quite low. 

Frequently Asked Questions 

Q. WHAT IS AN ASSISTIVE DEVICE? 

A. An assistive device is any specialized aid or piece of equipment 
that enables a person with a disability to function more 
independently. 



Computer Access 

Encoding 

High Technology 

Low Technology 




Q. 



ARE ASSISTIVE DEVICES AVAILABLE FOR ALL DISABILITY GROUPS? 



A. Most assistive device centers and services provide a range of 
devices for persons with various disabilities. More, however, 
are available* for individuals with physical, coiomunication and 
visual disabilities. Many of the aids will be found helpful by 
persons who are learning disabled, mentally retarded or hearing 
impaired. 

Q. WHAT CUES MAY A TEACHER USE TO DETERMINE WHETHER A STUDENT NEEDS 
AN ASSISTIVE DEVICE? 

A. The following cues provide a partial answer. 

. Production rate in writing, tool manipulation, or in a variety 

of vocational education tasks; 
. Difficulty in completing a task due to positioning or 

handicapping condition; 
* Inability to communicate by voice; 
. Inability to work independently; 
. Reading problems; and 

. Behavioral problems occurring concurrently with a particularly 
frustrating task. 

Q. HOW IS AN INDIVIDUAL ASSESSED IN ORDER TO DETERMINE THE MOST 
APPROPRIATE ASSISTIVE DEVICE FOR HIM/HER? 

A. Some cases may require only an informal assessment where the 
teacher will observe the student working on tasks in the 
classroom. Two examples may illustrate this approach. The 
teacher may notice that the student tires easily because the 
keyboard is not within easy reach. Raising the keyboard may 
solve the problem. A second example is when the teacher notices 
that the student has difficulty holding material in place while 
drilling. Devising a simple jig tc hold the material steady 
allows higher quality and decreased time involved on task. 

A formal assessment may be necessary when an individual has 
d" *f iculty in several areas such as seating/positioning, adapting 
equipment and restructuring a task or job. In this instance, it 
would be essential to employ a team approach including teachers, 
therapists, engineers and/or experts in technical aids. For 
example, an individual in a wheelchair with a limited ability to 
communicate has a more complex problem. In this instance, a need 
exists for an occupational and speech therapist, teacher, the 
student him/herself, and perhaps a specialist in assistive 
devices. The members of a team will vary with each individual 
case. 

Q. WHERE CAN STUDENTS BE EVALUATED FOR ASSISTIVE DEVICES? 

A. Hospitals, clinics, rehabilitation centers, distributor's of 
medical equipment and technical aids, communication laboratories 
and schools are all possible sites for assistive device 
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evaluations. Missouri LINC has a consultant directory avr .lable 
for the state which provides listings of resource prof es:>ionals 
vho will provide such services on an individual basis. 

WHEN THE lEP STATES THAT AN ASSISTIVE DEVICE IS NECESSARY, WHO 
PROVIDES THE FUNDING? 

The school, in many cases/ will provide funding for the assistive 
device when the device is used exclusively for educational 
purposes. If fiinding is not available through the school, 
several alternatives should be explored. Examples include the 
individual's family, discretionary grants from the Division of 
Special Education, health insurance companies, organizations 
dedicated to specific handicapping conditions or service 
organizations such as Kiwanis or Lions Club. lor further 
information, please refer to the funding strategies publication. 

WHEN IS A COMMUNICATION AID/DFvICE ,\N APPROPRIATE ALTERNATIVE FOR 
A STUDENT? 

When a person has a speech or language disorder that impedes 
his/her functional use of communication and interacting with 
others, there is a need for some form of intervention. 
Intervention by way of a communication device may take many 
forms » from a very simple lap tray to a very comtlex electronic 
encoding system. Augmentative communication aids can help to 
supplement a person's existing speech by allowing the aid and the 
residual speech to work interactively, providing the opportunity 
for total communication. 

Writing and conversation are important aspects of communication 
to consider. If there is a deficit in one or more of these 
areas, a communication aid should be considered. 

Another important factor is the rate of communication. The rate 
of which an individual needs to commxinicate will vary from one 
setting to another as well as from one individual to another. An 
individual's specific need will dictate which type of 
communication aid is utilized. 

HOW IS A COMMUNICATION DEVICE INTEGRATED INTO A PERSON'S SCHOOL, 
HOME OR WORK SETTING? 

It is important that careful attention be given to the 
environment(s) in which the communication aid will be used. The 
early stages of assessment should reveal whether or not a 
particular communication aid will work in the desired settings. 
During the assessment period several devices should be "tried 
out" in the various settings to determine their effectiveness. 
This is especially critical for the more sophisticated 
communication aids which can be very costly. Experimentation and 
training time are essential in order to enhance the adjustment 
period for both the "communicator" and the "communicatee". 
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Q. HOW CAN MICROCOMPUTERS BE CONSIDERED ASSISTIVE DEVICES? 



A. Microcomputers may be used alone or in conjunction with other 
types of equipment and devices. Used alone, microcomputers may 
be used to enlarge print, complete writing assigninents and to 
instruct. The latter may be supplemental or part of the regular 
instructional program. In conjunction with other devices, the 
computer may be ' a written or oral communication aid and may 
assist in mobility and in environmental control such as controls 
.on instructional or daily living equipment including light 
switches, radio, computer and TV. 

Q. V»HAT FACTORS MUST BE CONSIDERED WHEN A COMPUTER IS TO BE ADAPTED 
VOR PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS? 

A. Two factors are essential when consideration is given to matching 
computers and physically handicapped students. These are: 1) 
the characteristics of the student, and 2) the characteristics of 
the computer hardware and software. These two considerations 
should be viewed interactively but with greater attention being 
placed on the student's n^seds and capabilities. 

Some characteristics of the student to watch for are: 

. Seating: if the student is ir a wheelchair, he/she will need 
to be seated with the computer at the appropriate angle and 
reach. Seating in the wheelchair may need to be adjusted as 
well as positioning the height of a table. Once appropriate 
seating is established, it should remain consistent unless the 
need for a change arises. 

. Endurance: physical stamina should be assessed to ensure 
adequate performance. 

. Ability; an assessment of the individual's abilities, both 
physical and intellectual, should reveal the area(s) of 
computer applications that will be most appropriate. One's 
ability will determine the level of adaptations that will be 
needed. 



. Range-of-motion: this characteristic should be assessed by an 
occupational or physical therapist. Many software programs and 
hardware adaptations are available to decrease the amount of 
physical involvement necessary to utilize a computer. There 
still exists the need for some movement in order to complete 
all necessary tasks such as loading and unloading floppy 
disks. 



Some characteristics of the computer hardware and software to 
watch for are: 

. Keyboards: sometimes keyboards are difficult to reach and the 

individual keys may be difficult to press. Many alternatives 
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exist to modify keyboards. The following are som suggestions 
of how a keybocii'd may be modified: 
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« Raise the keyboard to a height and angle appropriate for 
the individuals 

• Adapt keys used for double*-key func^.ions by using software 
prograxus, mechanically altering the keyboard or developing 
an external device to hold a key in place. 

. Use a keyboard overlay to inhibit the striking of 
incorrect keys. 

• Expanded Keyboards: if simple modifications, as listed above » 
are not viable, an expanded keyboard may be an option* These 
are more costly and are primarily available through national 
vendors of adaptive equipment « 

• Switches: are for those severely physically handicapped 
persons. Many switches can enable easy access to the computer 
including puff-^sip switches, eyebrow wrinkle switch, and 
pressure switches. These may be constructed for a minimal cost 
or purchased. 

« Keyboard Emulators and Expressive Communication Aids: may be 
used as an alternative input system. Only the more 
sophisticated communication aids have computer compatibility, 
but are excellent alternatives for secondary and post*secondary 
students • 

. Software: some companies and individual's have produced 
software programs which enable a person to activate a series of 
commands by selecting one key. These programs use an encoding 
system. 

. Voice Recognition: currently one of the more sophisticated 
means of accessing a computer, voice recognition is still very 
much in the development stage. This is probably not the 
optimtim means of input for anyone at this point in time. 
Research and development is continuing. 

. Visual Activation: one device called the **eye typer*' is 

available for persons who have no other means of accessing the 

computer. It is, however, so new that little is known 
regarding its effectiveness* 

Q. ^ WHAT FACTORS hfJST BE CONSIDERED WHEN A COMPUTER IS TO BE ADAPTED 
FOR NON-PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS? 

A. Frequently, little need exists for modifying the input to the 
computer. However, modifying the output for learning disabled, 
mentally retarded, and very young students is helpful. Speech 
synthesis allows the student to hear and see the message on the 
screen. Some learning disabled students may also benefit from 
reading upper case letters and/or enlarged letters. 
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WHERE AND HOW DO I FIND MORE INFORMATION ON USING ASSISTIVE 
DEVICES IN TEACHING? 

Try Missouri LINC first as staff have completed monographs which 
can help. LINCfact 922: Assistive Devices Help in Classroom 
Learning is free upon request. A revised resource directory 
listing assistive devices and distributors within functional 
categories will be made available in the fall of 1985 through the 
Instructional Materials Laboratory at UMC. In addition, a number 
of resources are available to Missouri LINC staff who can use 
them to answer specific questions. Individual's within Missouri 
may call by dialing 1-800-392-2733 and those calling from outside 
of Missouri may call 1-314-882-2733. 
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Ref erencQS 

Assistive devices help students in classrocm learning ; LINCfact 922* 
(Available from Missouri LINC, 609 Maryland, Columbia, MO 65,711). 

Bowe, F, (198A). Personal computers and special needs . Sybex, Inc.: 
Berkeley, CA. 

In this publication, Bowe gives the reader a broad scope of 
microcomputer applications in education, work and independent living. He 
discusses specific technology as it relates in various handicapping 
conditions. Examples are given of individual applications as well as a 
buyer's guide. If you need helpful ideas to sell your proposal for 
bringing computers to the handicapped, this is it! 

Hagen, D. (1984). Microcomputer resource book for special education . 
Reston Publishing Company, Inc.: Reston, VA. 

Dolores Hagen is a mother of a hearing Impaired child, an educator, 
and an authority on computer applications in special education. She has 
written computer programs for special education classes. She discusses 
Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) as it relates to specific populations. 
A comprehensive listing of software is included with reference to 
curriculum area, handicapping condition, cost and company. This is a good 
Introduction to the subject of microcomputers In special education as well 
as a reference guide for software and hardware. 

Jageman, L. (198A). Adaptive fixtures for handicapped workers . (Available 
from Materials Development Center, Stout Vocational Rehabilitation 
Institute, University of Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonie, WI ^ 54751) 

McWilliams, P. (1984). Personal computers and the disabled . Quantum 
Press, Doubleday & Company, Inc.: Garden City, NY. 

Peter McWilliams discusses how computers enhance the lifestyle of 
handicapped individuals. A major portion of this book deals with a 
comparison of the various hardware available. Many excellent resources are 
listed in the book to assist handicapped persons in locating additional 
services. McWilliams mixes humor and ''high tech'* to make this a very 
readable book. For more information on theuie materials, call (800) jS2- 
0533. 

National Institute of Handicapped Research. (1985), Rehabilitation brief: 
Bringing research into effective focus . (ISSN: 0732-2633) • 
Washington, DC: Office of Special Educatiou and Rehabilitation 
Services. 

This information center will provide resources regarding assistive 
devices to handicapped persons or professionals via phone or mail. 
Currently there is no charge. 



Resources 



Aian J- Brcwn Cenupr fo^ Ai^ternate Coramunication and Environmt : tal Control 
345 r'a* w Sfiperior Streec 
Chicago, IL 60:;11 
Ol''.) 6A9-2556 

Coraprphensive evaluation and training in the use of 
alternate/ augmentative communication and environmental control units. 

Assistive Device Center 

Scnool of Engineering 

California State University*Sacramento 

6000 J Street 

Sacramento, CA 95819 

(916) A5A-6A22 

Information clearinghouse and construction of many assistive devices 
available from this center. 

Assistive Devices Information Network 
Division of Developmental Disabilities 
University Hospital School 
Iowa City. 1a 52242 
(319) 353-:.56A 
Frank Puckett 

This -^.nforraation center will provide resources regarding assistive devices 
to handicapped persons or professionals via phone or mail. Currently there 
is no charge. 

National Rehabilitation Information Center (NARIC) 
AA07 8th Street N. E, 
Washington, D. C. 20017 
(202) 635-5822 

Funded by the Nationa] Institute of Handicapped Research, NARIC 
provides information about assistive devices to handicapped persons and 
professionals for a fee. Currently, there are more tk}.an 10,000 assistive 
devices listed on their computerized network. 

Pennsylvania Assistive Device Center 
Central Pennsylvania Special 
Education Resource Center 
150 S. Progress Avenue 
Harrisburg, PA 17109 
(717) 657-58A0 
Mary Brady 

A new center funded by the Department of Education in Pennsylvania. 
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Physically Impaired Association 

(PAM) Assistance Center 

601 W. Maple 

Lansing, MI 48906 

(800) A26-7A26 in Michigan 

(517) 371-5897 

Arselia S« En. Ign 

Provides information about assistive devices. All handicapped 
individuals are eligible and there is no charge for (fi^^i^istance. 

Trace Research and Development Center 
314 W&isman Center 
1500 Highland Avenue 
Madison, WI 53706 
(608) 262-6966 

Development and designing of technical aids related to computer 
access, communication and positioning, as well as literature dissemination 
are primary activities of this center. Fees vary with individual cases. 




Source : 



Module: Assistive Devices 



and Modifications . Missoi'.ri 
Lxnc, University of Missouri- 
Columbia. 609 Maryland, 
Columbus, MO 652lL 
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COLORADO TRANSIT ION PROGRAMS 



!• University of Colorado at Colorado Springs 
Supported Employment Partnerships 
Contact; Jim Husch (719) 593-3177 

2. Cherry Creek - Transition Partnership 
Contact: Marti O'Brien (303) 697-3700 

3. Denver Public Schools - Learning for Living 
Contact: John Leslie (303) 837-1000 

4. Colorarlo State University • Fort Collins 
Transition Services 

Contact: Karen Spencer (303) 491*5930 

5. Jeffco - TOPS (Postsecondary) 
Contact: Diana Holland (303) 233-3363 

6. Littleton Public Schools Transition Program 
Contact: Page Tatar (303) 797-5696/5908 

7. State of Colorado Interagency Transition Pilot Project 
Contact: Deborah Ryder (303) 420-2942 

8. St. Vrain Valley School District (Secondary) 
Contact: Allen Stroh (303) 772-7700 

9* Community College of Denver 
College for Living Program 
Contact: Pat Prickett (303) 556-8455 
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TRANSITIONAL PLANNING TEAM MEMRRS 
STUDENT NAME 



ADDRESS 



PARENT NAME 



TEACirER NAME(S)^ 
NAME 



(Street) 



HIGH SCHOOL TRAHSfTlON PLAN 



DISTRICT 



(City) (State) 
ADDRESS 



SCHOOL ADDRESS 



AGENCY 



ADDRESS 



SaiOOL 



PHONE 



PHONE 



PHONE 



PHONE 



NAME 



AGENCY 



ADDRESS 



PHONE 



TRANSITIONAL GOALS (Expected outcomes after graduation) 

!• VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT: Competitive Employment 

Post Secondary Education 

Supported Employment 

Other 



Selected Occupation, 
Institution 



JProgram. 



Selected Employment Station, 
Description 



2. RESIDENTIAL PLACEMENT: ^Independent Living Location 

Supported Living (Group home. Dorm, etc.)_ 

Living with Relative 

Other 



Description, 



3. TRANSTORTATION: 



4. OTHER: 



^Public Transportation Driver's License O un Car 

Other Describe Spec^*! Requirements, 



Relative's Car 



Social 

Leisure Time 



Descrlption_ 
Descriptlon_ 



Community 



Description^ 



5. COMMUNITY AGENCIES AND SUPPORT SERVICES IDENTIFIED TO ASSIST IN THE TRANSITION PROCESS (List) 
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M fit o fur 



9th GRADE 



VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
Skills 



Interest 



CAREER EXPLORATION 
In School 



Communi Ly_ 



WORK IIADITS 



SOCIAL SKILLS 



INDEPENDENT LIVING 



RELATED ACADEMICS 



ERIC 



lOth CRADE 


11th GRADE 


VOCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 


VOCATIONAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 




- 










CAREER EXPLORATION 


JOB SEEKING SKILLS 












JOB RETENTION SKILLS 




WORK HABITS & BEHAVIOR 








WORK HABITS & BEHAVIOR 






" ' ' '■ "'^ 


SOCIAL SKILLS 




SOCIAL AND LEISURE SKILLS 






INDEPENDENT LIVING 


INDEPENDENT LIVING 










TRANSPORTATION SKILLS 


TRANSPORTATION SKILI.S 






RELATED ACADEMICS 


RELATED ACADIiMICS 







12th CRADE 



VOCATIONAL SELECTION 



JOB SEEKING SKILLS 



JOB RETENTION SKILLS 



WORK HABITS & BEHAVIOR 



SOCIAL AND LEISURE SKILLS 



INDEPENDENT LIVING 



TRANSPORTATION SKILLS 



RELATED ACADIiMICS 
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QUESTIONS THAT SHOULD BE ANSWERED BY GRADUATION 



Where is the student going vocationally? Further training or education 
A specific job? 

Where will the student live? 

What will be th« major form of transportation the student will use? 

What strategies will be used by the student to maintain and increase 
his/her social life? 

What leisure time activities will the student be involved in? 
How will whe student meet his/her medical needs? 
What agencies will help? 
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FAST FACTS... job placement services 



At one time or another we all find ourselves in a situation 
when we really don't know which way to turn. Indecision is a 
rough thing to handle - especially if it occurs when one is 
looking for work... or planning a career. 

To help people avoid such situations, the JOB PLACEMENT AND 
CAREER GUIDANCE STAFF at Emily Griffith Opportunity School have 
created "EGOS" - an acronym for Emily Griffith Opportunity 
School. "EGOS" represents the school's continuing efforts to 
help people in all walks of life in determining their job 
objectives and in organizing a well planned job search. Both are 
necessary and important steps in these days of increatiing 
unemployment . 

THE JOB PLACEMENT OFFICE OFFERS: 




ies 



V 

Labor Market Information 

The Job Placement Office, located in room 205, is open Monday 
through Friday from 7;30 a.m to 4:00 p.m and on Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings from 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. Pam Nelson, Chris 
Millius and Lori High are available to help you with your needs . 

Why not try us? You have nothing to lose and lots to 
learn. Let EGOS show you the way to success. 



Emaiy GrifSth Opportnmiy School 

Denver's **Big Apple. " 
"Any way you slice it, it's quality adult education. 

1250 Welton St. Denver, CO 80204 303-572-8218 

o 

ER^ Denver Public Schools ??« 




OCCUPATIONAL SUPPLY/DEMAND REPORT 
JULY 1987 - JANUARY 1988 



COLORADO DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND EMPLOYMENT 
600 GRANT STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 80203 



PREPARED BY 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION SECTION 
ECONOMIC OUTLOOK AND PLANNING INFORMATION UNIT 

MARCH 1988 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EMPLOYHEKT PiUU TRAINING 
JOB BANK JULY 1937 - JANUARY 1988 

STATE OF COLORADO 
TABLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



OCCUPATION 
CODE 



EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 



001261010 
0C3061C10 
3G3061014 
0C316101C 
0C3161014 
003167062 
003261010 
OC3281010 
0C3281014 
CC5061C14 
CC5281010 
005281014 

::"0cici4 

^ C G ^ C3 

c:7is7c:3 

CCT28laiO 
C08061018 
008261010 
010061014 
012167042 
C:2167066 
C:7281014 

c:ai67oi8 

C18167034 
C2C162014 
C20167022 
C20187010 
022061010 
022261010 
024061018 
C29081010 
029261010 
041061030 
045107010 
045107042 
074161010 
075374010 
076121010 
076121014 
077117010 
078361010 
C78361014 
078381014 



ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTER 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
ELECTRICAL TEST ENGINEER 
ELECTRICAL TECHNICIAN 
ELECTRONICS TECHNICIAN 
EDP SYSTEMS ENGINEER 
INSTRUMENTATION TECHNICIAN 
ELECTRICAL DRAFTji-R 

electronic drafter 
civil engineer 
civil drafter 
structural drafter 
mschaj.'ical engiifeer 
mech-e2ui? engineering asst 
n-:,'^er:cal-ccnt tool prcgrakkeh 
mechanical drafter 
chemical engineer 
chemical engineering tech 
mining engineer 
manufacturing engineer 
edp systems analyst 
drafter apprentice 
land surveyor 

instruments-surveyor assistant 
business programmer 
engrng & sci en programmer 
informstion-system programmer 

CHEMIST 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 
GEOLOGIST 

ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYST 
LABORATORY TESTER (ANY IND) 
BIOLOGIST 
COUNSELOR 

VOC REHAB COUNSELOR 
PHARMACIST 
GENERAL-DUTY NURSE 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIir 
PHYSICAL THERAPIST 
CHIEF DIETITIAN 
DENTAL HYGIENIST 
MEDICAL TECHNOLOGIST 
MEDICAL-LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 



JOB OPENINGS RECE 


rVED 




PAY SCALE 




MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


5.00 . 


7.52 


10. CO 


8.08 


12.89 


12.83 


10.00 


10.77 


11.54 


5.00 


7.02 


8.55 


5.00 


7.19 


14.20 


10.38 


15.43 


*5 ^ A 


8.50 


9.00 


^ 0 • CO 


9.44 


9.44 


9.44 


5.00 


7.84 


— ^ .WW 


6^10 


12 . 36 


15 . 53 


5.20 


7.30 


9.23 


5.00 


7.51 


9.52 


9.62 


15.19 


13.23 


5.00 


10.91 


IS. 46 


7.30 


11.73 


14.42 


5.00 


8.33 


17. CC 


10.38 


14.88 


16.73 1 


6.57 


6.57 


6.57 


10.02 


10.02 


10.02 


5.50 


12.09 


15.63 


9.13 


15.46 


^ ♦ /» 
« w'r 


4.50 


4.50 


4.=j 


5.00 


5. 67 


6 • 30 


5.00 


7.36 


IC.OO 


8.00 


3.3.31 


20. CO 


7.00 


13.69 


20. CO 


5.00 


9.03 


11.92 


8.65 


11.15 


14.42 


5,50 


5.97 


6.92 


8.30 


12.30, 


IS. CO 


13.27 


14.64' 


16.15 


5.00 


6.50 


8.S5 


7.13 


8.97 


10.80 


4.02 


6.40 


10.58 


6.25 


6.25 


6.25 


14.40 


14.40 


14 . 40 


6.50 


9.50 


14.59 


7. 55 


8.46 


10.29 


10.81 


12.17 


13.32 


4.25 


7.97 


11 .53 


9.00 


15.25 


25. GO 


6.50 


8.44 


10. ao 


a. 97 


8.97 


3.97 , 



o 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EKPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
JOB BANK JULY 1997 - JANUARY 1988 

STATE OF COLORADO 
TABLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR 



OCCUPATION 

CODE EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 

C79361010 RESPIRATORY THERAPIST 

079367010 MEDICAL ASSISTANT 

C79371010 DENTAL ASSISTANT 

079374014 LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSE 

090227010 COLL OR UKIV FACULTY MEMBER 

091227010 SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

092227010 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

C92227013 PRESCHOOL TEACHER 

057227014 VOCATIONAL TRAINING INSTRUCTOR 

099327C10 TEACHER AIDE I 

130127014 LIBRARIAN 

100367013 LIBRARY TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 

i:ciC7c:c lawysr 

i:S257C26 P.n.-AL£GAL ASSISTANT 

iji:£7::5 technical-publicaticn's writer 

153124010 CAM? COUNSELOR 
160162C14 AUDITOR 
160167010 ACCOUNTANT 
150167019 COST ACCOUNTANT 
1=0267013 ESTIMATOR 
1=2157033 PURCHASING AGENT 
153167010 SALES MANAGER (ANY IND) 
165057010 PUBLIC RELATIONS REP 
16526701C EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWER 
156267018 JOB ANALYST 
169167010 ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
159167014 ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY 
169167034 OFFICE MANAGER (ANY IND) 
1691670S8 UNDERWRITER 
182167026 CONSTRUCTION SUPERINTENDENT 
182267010 COMSTRUCTIOM INSPECTOR 
183117010 BRANCH MANAGER 
133117014 PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT (ANY) 
185137010 FAST-FOGD-SERVICES MANAGER 
185167014 AUTOMOBILE-SERVICE-STATION MGR 
185167046 RETAIL STORE MANAGER 
186167018 APARTMENT HOUSE MANAGER 
137167046 EXECUTIVE HOUSEKEEPER 
187167106 FOOD-SERVICE MANAGER 
1B7167186 RESIDENCE SUPERVISOR 
188167010 APPRAISER (WV SER) 
189117022 INDUSTRIAL-ORGANIZATION MGR 
189167018 MANAGEMENT TRAINEE 



SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 
PAY SCALE 
MINIMUM AVERAciE MAXIMUM 



9*50 


9.50 


q cn 


S.OO 


5.00 


5 no 


4.50 


5.91 


10 4^ 


4.50 


6,71 


a . uu 


5.77 


12.93 


20 on 


5.77 


8.43 




4.05 


5.90 


fl 10 


4.50 


5.29 




4. 56 


8.42 




4. 50 


5.7S 




8.17 


a. 17 




4.18 






S C 


9.31 


11 • £5 


7.50 


8 .40 


•'•Cm 


5.0C 


7.89 




4.25 


7.'^G 


13. "5 


S.75 


6.63 


1 .WW 


4.50 


8.62 


12 .50 

mi*m . WW 


5.77 


8.17 


14.42 


5.77 


9.62 


19.23 


5.50 


10.75 


' ~ . 60 


4.10 


8.33 


17.31 


4.62 


8.64 


11 .54 


5.76 


7.59 


10.53 


12.61 


12.61 


12 .61 


5.00 


7.71 


14 . 42 


5.53 


6.79 


8.99 


4.35 


6.61 


16.83 


4.62 


4.62 


4.62 


10.00 


10.00 


. 10.00 


9.62 


9.62 


9.62 


6.92 


12.53 


19.04 


5.77 


9,17 


21.63 


4.10 


5.23 


8.65 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


4.25 


7.02 


18.75 


4.25 


8.45 


16.23 


4.75 


5.85 


7.21 


4.25 


6.49 


11.54 


4.62 


7.32 


15.00 


5.50 


6.42 


8.96 


8.63 


8.65 


8.55 


4.25 


5.74 


10.58 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT AKD TRAINING 
JOB BhHK JULY 1987 - JANUARY 1988 

STATE OF COLORADO 

':.\nLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



OCCUPATION 
CODE 

■ 189167034 
• 195107010 
195107022 
195164010 
195167010 
195227010 
195257010 
199167014 
199361010 
199364014 
" 2013b2ClO 
• > 201362014 
. 2C1362C30 
2C3 362010 
-»2C3382C22 
.-2C3532022 
2C3582030 
. '2C35820S4 
-2C3582062 
- 2C 3 382065 
■V 2:5252014 
. 2:5362018 
.'2C5367022 
-•205367054 
< 20636201C 
-y 206367014 
208462010 
-v 209362010 
V 209362026 
.x 209387010 
••'209387030 
•V 209562010 
209587026 
209687010 
-r 209687014 
y 209687022 
-V 210382010 
V 210382014 
-V 210382018 
^* 210382C22 
y 210382026 
210382054 
.V 211362010 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 



EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 

SECURITY OPFICSR 
CASEWORKER 
SOCIAL*>GROUP WORKER 
GROUP WORKER 

COMMUNITY-ORGANIZATION WORKER 
GROUP-WORK PROGRAM AIDE 
ELIGIBILITY WORKER 
URBAN PLANNER 
RADIOGRAPHER 
SCIENTIFIC HELPER 
LEGAL SECRETARY 
MEDICAL SECRETARY 
SECRETARY 
CLERK-TYPIST 

MORTGAGE-PROCESSING CLERK 
DATA TYPIST 
KEYPUNCH OPERATOR 
TERMINAL OPERATOR 
TYPESETTER-PERFORATOR OPERATOR 
TYPIST 

EMPLOYMENT CLERK 
HOSPITAL ADMITTING CLERK 
CREDIT CLERK 
SURVEY WORKER 
FILE CLERK I 
FILE CLERK II 
MAILING-MACHINE OPERATOR 
CIRCULATING CLERK 
?ERSONNEL CLERK 
CODING CLERK 
PROOFREADER 
GENERAL CLERK 
MAIL CLERK 
CLERICAL CHECKER II 
MAIL HANDLER 
CLERICAL SORTER 
AUDIT CLERK 
BOOKKEEPER I 
BOOKKEEPER II 

BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE-OPERATOR I 
BOOKKEEFING-MACHINE OPER II 
NIGHT AUDITOR 
CASHIER I 





PAY SCALE 




MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


4.25 


5.29 


9.00 


4.35 


8.47 


16.87 


5.05 


5.05 


5.05 


5.r^ 


5.67 


6.17 


4. . 


5.30 ■ 


7.71 


4.38 


4.38 


4.38 


5.00 


8.20 


15.80 


7.48 


7.48 


7.48 


9.68 


9.98 


10.55 


7.18 


7.18 


7.13 


3.75 


5.95 


9 . 91 


4.00 


5.04 


7.35 


3.46 


5.77 


11.54 


3.50 


4.95 


7.50 


4.00 


6.05 


5 • 65 


3.50 


4.83 


7.00 


4.00 


5.27 


8.50 


3.75 


4.97 


6.50 


3.75 


4.67 


5.50 


3.50 


5.00 


8.00 


3.50 


5.83 


7.0C 


5.02 


£.99 


6.39 


3.f;0 


5.52 


6*10 


3.80 


4.50 


6.00 


3.50 


4.53 


5.67 


3.51 


4.66 


5.65 


4.00 


4.13 


4.50 


3.46 


4.05 


5.00 


4.81 


6.15 


8.04 


5.30 


5.30 


5.30 


3.75 


5.01 


6.00 


3.40 


4.81 


9.40 


3.50 


4.48 


7.07 


4.00 


4.92 


9.52 


5.50 


7.35 


9.20 


3.85 


3.85 


3.85 


4.00 


4.86 


6.00 


3.50 


5.40 


12.00 


3.50 


5.08 


11.54 


4.00 


5.' 50 


7.00 


6.00 


6.33 


7.00 


3.75 


5.05 


7.50 


3.40 


3.84 


6.35 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
JOB BANK JULY 1987 - JANUARY 1988 

STATE OF COLORADO 
TABLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



OCCUPATION 
CODE 



EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 
PAY SCALE 
MINIMUM AVERAGE MAXIMUM 



-V211362018 
-V 211462010 
211462014 
213132010 
-V 213362010 
213382010 
214362022 
215482010 
216382010 
216382062 
216482010 
217382010 
219362010 
221367042 
222367042 
222387026 
222387050 
222387058 
230667010 

230687010 
235462G10 
235662C22 
235662026 
237367C10 
237367022 
237367038 
238362010 
238362014 
238367026 
239567010 
241217010 
241357010 
245362010 
245362014 
249167014 
249367054 
249367066 
249367074 
250257010 
230357018 
251357010 
254357C14 
259357018 



TELLER 
CASHIER II 
CASHIER-CHECKER 

COMPUTER-OPERATIONS SUPERVISOR 
COMPUTER OPERATOR 
COMPUTEH-PERIPHERAL-EQUIP OPER 
INSURANCE CLERK (MEDICAL SER) 
PAYROLL CLERK 

DATA-PROCESSING ACCOUNTING CLK 
STATISTICAL CLERK 
ACCOUNTING CLERK 
PROOF-MACHINE OPERATOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE CL-SK 
MATERIAL EXPEDIIER 
PARTS CLERK 
INVENTORY CLERK 

SHIPPING-a-RECEIVINQ CLERK 
STOCK CLERK 
OUTSIDE DELIVERER 
ADVERTISING-MATERIALS DISTRIB 
CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATOR 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR 
PHONE-ANSWERING-SERVICE C?ER 
APPOINTMENT CLERK 
INFORMATION CLERK (CLERICAL) 
RECEPTIONIST 
HOTEL CLERK 

RESERVATION CLERK (CLERICAL) 
TICKET AGENT 
OFFICE HELPER 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 
COLLECTION CLERK (CLERICAL) 
MEDICAL RECORD CLERK 
WARD CLERK 

MOTOR VEHICLE DISPATCHER 
ORDER CLERK 
PROCUREMENT CLERK 
TEACHER AIDE II 
INSURANCE SALES AGENT 
REAL ESTATE SALES AGENT 
BUSINESS SERVICES SALES AGENT 
ADVERTISING SALES RE? 
RAOIO-a-TV TIME SALES RE? 



3.46 
3.40 
3.40 
6.97 
3.50 
5.00 
4.75 
4.00 
4.75 
3.8C 
3.85 
4.33 
3.43 
3.50 

3.45 

3.55 

3.45 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

3.50 

3.40 

3.50 

3,50 

3.38 

3.50 

3.65 

3.50 

3.50 

5.50 

4.50 

5.10 

5.22 

3.75 

3.45 

4.50 

3.50 

3.35 

7.00 

S.GG 

3.35 

5.92 



4.83 

3.96 

3.90 

6.97 

6.10 

5.00 

7.91 

4.73 

5.30 

4.89 

5.76 

5.03 

5.10 

4,75 

4 . 56 

4.48 

4.56 

4.91 

4.52 

4.70 

4.38 

4.32 

3,71 

2.93 

4,38 

4.75 

4.04 

5.71 

4.97 

5.02 

7.59 

5.36 

5.18 

5.34 

5.00 

4.73 

6.66 

5.36 

7.00 

7.00 

8.35 

3 . 45 

6.92 



6.37 
12.49 
6.92 
6.97 
11.00 
5,00 
12.49 
5.63 
5.77 
5.67 
8.36 
6.00 
12,61 
6.00 
5. 50 
7.00 
8.55 
14.80 
10.28 
15,63 
4.75 
6.50 
5.0C 
5,50 

e.cc 

10, CO 
9.00 

10,67 
6.50 

12.49 
9.29 
6.71 
5.25 
5.45 
6.00 
8. GO 
9.23 

14,00 
9.23 
7.00 

12.59 
3.75 
6.92 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
JOB BANK JULy 1987 - JANUARY 1988 

STATE OF COLORADO 
TABLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



OCCUPATION 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVE.. 
PAY SCALE 



CODE 


EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 


MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


2S1357050 


HEN*S-fi-BOY*S-CLOTHING SALES 


3.45 


2.46 


3.50 


261257054 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS SALESPERSON 


3.50 


2.83 


4.50 


261357062 


SHOE SALESPERSON 


3 . 3,5 


3.59 


4.00 


26135*>066 WOMEN'S APPAREL-fi-ACCESS SALES 


3.35 


4.02 


6.75 


273353010 


AuTunOoILS SALMrSrCdUn 


3.35 


5.45 


8.00 


273357022 


MOTOR VEHICLES SALES R£r 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


274357022 


CONST MACnINERz SALSS R&F 


4.62 


6.35 


7.21 


275357034 


OFFICE-MACHINES SALES REP 


3 . 35 


4.60 


5.77 


277357034 


BOOKS SALESPERSON 


3 . 35 


7.02 


12.50 


279357050 


GENERAL HARDWARE SALES PERSOr 


3 . 35 


2.99 


5.9C 


27S337054 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE SALESPRJ; 


3.25 


4.00 


10.00 


279357062 


PARTS SALESPERSON 


3 . 35 


4.40 


6.0C 


290477C13 


FOOD SALES CLERK 


3 . 25 


2 . 57 


5.50 


292353010 


SALES-ROUTE DRIVER 


3 . 12 


5. 36 


10.84 


292483C:0 


coif; MACHINES COLLECTOR 


4.00 


4.84 


6.25 


297354010 


DEMONSTRATOR 


3.35 


4.80 


8.75 


299137010 


DEPARTMENT MANAGER (RET TR) 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


299357014 


TELEPHONE SOLICITOR 


3.33 


4. 44 


7.50 


299367014 


SELF-SERVICE-STORE STOCK CLERK 


3.25 


4.94 


C.50 


299477C10 


MERCHANDISE DELIVERER 


3.35 


4.06 


10.81 


301137C10 


HOME HOUSEKEEPER 


2 . 12 


4.30 


8.0C 


3C1474010 


GENERAL HOUSE WORKER 


3.13 


4.57 


14.50 


301687010 


CARETAKER 


3.35 


4.31 


13.33 


301687014 


DAY WORKER 


3.12 


4.32 


8.00 


309677010 


COMPANION 


2 .12 


6.02 


12. 5C 


210137010 


RESTAURANT HOS"^ OR HOSTESS 


3.25 


4.03 


10.00 


311477014 


LUNCHROOM COUNTER ATTENDANT 


3.25 


3.56 


12.50 


211477018 


BAR WAITER/WAITRESS 


2.25 


3.54 


5.45 


311477026 FORMAL WAITER/WAITRESS 


3.35 


3.65 


4.25 


311477030 


INFORMAL WAITER/WAITRESS 


2.05 


4.04 


12.50 


311677010 


CAFETERIA ATTENDANT 


3.25 


3.59 


5.00 


311677018 


DINING ROOM ATTENDANT 


2.15 


3.58 


5.00 


312474010 


BARTENDER 


3.30 


4.00 


5.50 


313131014 


CHEF 


3.25 


6.38 


11.54 


313361010 


SEf.'OND BAKER 


3.35 


4.23 


6.50 


313361014 


COOK 


3.12 


4.22 


12.50 


313361022 


SHORT ORDER COOK 


2.35 


4.08 


7.00 


313361026 


SPECIALITY COOK 


2.35 


4.20 


6.25 


313361030 


FOREIGN-FOOD SPECIALITY COOK 


3.35 


6.00 


9.23 


313381010 


BAKER (HOTEL & REST) 


3.2f5 


4.52 


6.50 


313671010 


SHORT ORDER COOK II 


15.62 


15.63 


15.63 


313684010 


BAKER HELPER (HOTEL & REST) 


2.50 


3.83 


4.00 


J15361010 


HESS COOK 


2.23 


4.82 


12.50 



o 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
JOB SANK JULY 1987 - JANUARY 1998 

STATE OF COLORADO 
TABLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



OCCUPATION 
CODE 

316684018 
317684014 
317684018 
317687010 
318687010 
319137010 
319474010 
320137014 
321137010 
323687010 
323687014 
330371010 
332271010 
352567010 
334374C10 
355377014 
355674010 
355674014 
355674018 
355677010 
359677010 
361663010 
361685018 
361687014 
361S87018 
363682C18 
3636S4018 
365131010 
372667018 
372667022 
372667034 
372567038 
373364010 
37S263014 
381137010 
381687014 
381687018 
382664010 
389684010 
■401683010 
402687010 
402687014 
403687010 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 



EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 

MEAT CUTTER 
PANTRY-GOODS MAKER 
SANDWICH MAKER 
COO' HELPER 
KITCHEN HELPER 
FOOD-SERVICE SUPERVISOR 
FOUNTAIN SERVER 
LODGING-FACILITIES MANAGER 
HOUSEKEEPER 
HOSPITAL CLEANER 
HOUSEKEEPING CLEANER 
BARBER 

COSMETOLOGIST 
RECEPTIONIST 
PRACTICAL NURSE 
PSYCHIATRIC AIDE 
CHILD-CABE SCHOOL ATTENDANT 
NURSE AIDE 
ORDERLY 

HOSPITAL-FOOD-SERVICE WORKER 
CHILDREN'S INSTITUTION ATTDNT 
MACHINE WASHER (LAUND) 
LAUNDRY WORKER II 
CLASSIFIER (LAUND) 
LAUNDRY LABORER 
MACHINE PRESSER 
HAND PRESSER 
SHOE REPAIR SUPERVISOR 
CORRECTION OFFICER 
TRAFFIC-CONTROL FLAGGER 
SECURITY GUARD 
MERCHANT PATROLuER 
FIRE FIGHTER 
POLICE OFFICER I 
JANITORIAL-SERVICES SUPERVISOR 
COMMERICAL OR INSTL CLEANER 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANER 
JANITOR 
EXTERMINATOR 
GRAIN FARMWORKER I 
VEGETABLE FARMWORKER II 
HARVEST WORKER 
FRUIT ThBXVOh.'ZR II 





PAY SCALE 




MINIMUH 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


3.35 


5.53 


9.24 


3.35 


3.62 


5. CO 


3.35 


3.87 


7.50 


3.35 


3.73 


6.71 


3.10 


3.99 


15.63 


3.35 


7.11 


12.49 


3.35 


3.74 


4.00 


4o04 


6.32 


9.37 


3.35 


4.20 


6.25 


3 .35 


4.61 


6 .21 


3.10 


4.08 


12. 5C 


3.35 


3.35 


3.35 


3.35 


4.12 


4.50 


3,35 


3.94 


5.00 


6.00 


7.41 


9.00 


3.35 


4.55 


5.13 


3.25 


3.78 


12.50 


3.17 


3.97 


15.00 


3.35 


4.42 


5. SO 


3.35 


4.17 


6.2C 


3.07 


4.45 


18.75 


3.50 


3.63 


3.75 


3.35 


4.30 


6.00 


3 .85 


3.89 


3.90 


3 • 35 


3.97 


5.5C 


J . 35 


3 .72 


4.50 


3 . 35 


3.83 


4.00 


4.92 


4.92 


4.92 


3.35 


10.23 


10(89 


4.00 


6.15 


9.50 


3.35 


4.40 


11.43 


3.35 


4.94 


9.00 


6.18 


7.18 


10.85 


5.77 


6.42 


6.75 


3.35 


6.28 


13.90 


3.35 


4.09 


10.00- 


3.35 


4.23 


7.75 


3.13 


4.34 


8.98 


4.62 


5.85 


7.79 


3.46 


3.73 


4.00 


3.12 


3.57 


5.00 


:.35 


3.56 


4.95 


3.35 


3.46 


4.00 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
JOB BANK JULY 1987 - • JANUARY 1988 

STATE OP COLORADO 
TABLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATE'3 FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



OCCUPATION 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 
PAY SCALE 



CODE 


EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 


MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MaYTMTTI 


403687018 


FRUIT HARVEST WORKER 


3.35 


3.57 


>l . 00 
f . uu 


404663010 


FIELD CROP FARMWORKER I 


3 «50 


3,70 


A nn 


404687010 


FIELD CROP FARMWORKER II 


3 .35 




"5 m 


404687014 


FIELD CROP HARVEST WORKER 


3.35 


3.57 




405684014 


HORTICULTURAL WORKER I 


3.35 


3 .98 


12 . 50 


405687014 


AGRICULTURAL WORl<£R II 


3.35 


3.96 


6 * no 


406683010 


GREENSKEEPER II 


3.35 


3 .96 


4 . 50 

*f 4 WW 


406684014 


INDUST-fi-COM« OROUNDSKEFPER 


3.35 


4.69 


ft 00 


406687010 


PARKS-&"GROUNDS GROUNDSKEEPER 


3.32 




7 5fl 


408161010 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER 


3 .35 


4.24 


7 4 wU 


408687014 


LANDSCAPE LABORER 


3.12 


4.67 


10 . 00 


409683010 


FARM-MACHINE OPERATOR 


3 .13 


4.38 


on 


4C9687014 


GRAVITY-FLOW IRRIGATCF 


3.35 


4-26 




410664010 


LIVESTOCK FARHWORKES 


3.35 


5,25 


12 . 50 


410674C10 


ANIMAL CARETAKER 


2 . 32 


4.63 


1 z • - 


410674C22 


STABLE ATTENDANT 


3.17 


5 .05 


I'' .50 


410684010 


DAIRY FARMWORKER 


3.25 


5.13 


12 . 50 


410687022 


SHEEP HERDER 


3.40 


4.64 


12 .50 


421683C10 


GENERAL FARMWORKER I 


3.27 


5.51 


16 . 15 


421687C10 


GENERAL FARMWORKER II 


3.25 


3.99 


7 . 00 


452364C1C 


FORESTER AIDE 


3.35 


4.30 


7 . CO 


452687010 


FOREST WORKER 


3.50 


3.90 


5. 50 


454684016 


ALL-AROUND LOGGER 


3.35 


6. -74 


il . 00 


454684C26 


TREE CUTTER 


3.50 


4.81 


6.50 


454C37010 


CHAINSAW OPERATOR 


4.00 


4.80 


5 .00 


SC0380010 


PLATER (ELECTROPLATING) 


4.50 


4.92 


6.18 


S03685C30 


IMMERSION METAL CLEANER 


5.00 


5.58 


7.00 


503687010 


SANDELA5TER 


4.00 


7.04 


13.00 


509686010 


GENERAL LABORER (IRON & STEEL) 


4.00 


4.91 


7, .32 


518361010 


HOLDER (FOUNDRY) 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


519131010 


FOUNDRY SUPERVISOR 


5.50 


7.75 


10.00 


519687022 


GENERAL FOUNDRY WORKER 


4.50 


5.61 


8.3'' 


520685098 


FEED MIXER 


5.75 


5-88 


6.00 


524381010 


CAKE DECORATOR 


3.60 


7.78 


10.65 


524684022 


HAND ICER 


3.95 


3.98 


4.00 


525381C14 


ALL-ROUND BUTCHER 


4.00 


5.06 


6.00 


525684010 


MEAT BONER 


3.50 


6.06 


12,20 


525684046 


SKINNER 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


525687038 


HIDE HANDLER 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


526134010 


M^ICAN FOOD CrjOK 


3.50 


4.25 


5.00 


526381010 


BAKER (BAKE PROD) 


4.10 


6.18 


9.00 


526684010 


DOUGHNUT MAKER 


3.50 


4.82 


6.00 


526686010 


BAKER HELPER 


3.75 


5.67 


6. '52 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
JOB BANK JULY 1987 - JANUARY 1988 

STATE OF COLORADO 
TABLE V 



• HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 



OCCUPATION 

CODE EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 

529686014 CANNERY WORKER 
529686034 FACTORY HELPER 
529687074 EGG CANDLER 

529687130 LABORER (SLAUGHT & MEAT PACK) 
529687186 AGRICULTURAL-PRODUCE SORTER 
556382014 INJECTION-MOLOING-MACHINE OPER 
536685022 COMPRESS ION-MOLD ING-HACH TNDR 
536685038 INJECTION-MOLD I NG-MACH TENDER 
557382C10 EXTRUDER OPERATOR (PLASTICS) 
558585014 CHEMICAL OPERATOR II 
S59567C10 GENERAL LABORER (PLASTICS MAT) 
579667010 GENERAL LABORER (BRICK fi TILE) 
579686010 CONCRETE-PLANT LABORER 
600280022 MACHINIST 
600230026 MACHINIST APPRENTICE 
600280042 MAINTENANCE MACHINIST 
600380018 MACHINE SET-UP OPERATOR 
601280046 TOOL-&-DIE MAKER 
604685026 PRODUCTION-LATHE OPERATOR 
605685030 PROOUCTION-MILLING-Kr.CH OPER 
6Q6682C14 DRILL-PRESS OPERATOR 
609684014 GENERAL LABORER (MACH SHOP) 
609635018 PRODUCTION-MACHINE TENDER 
616360018 MACHINE OPERATOR I 
617260010 HEAVY-DUTY-PRESS OPERATOR 
61=360014 METAL FABRICATOR 
619635062 MACHINE OPERATOR II 
619686022 METAL-FABRICATING-SHOP HELPER 
620261010 AUTOMOBILE MECHANIC 
620261012 AUTOMOBILE-MECHANIC APPRENTICE 
620261022 CONSTRUCTION-EQUIPMENT MECH 
620281038 FROHT-EMD MECHANIC 
620281046 MAINTENANCE MECHANIC 
620281050 INDUSTRIAL-TRUCK MECHANIC 
620281062 TRANSMISSION MECHAMIC 
620684014 AUTOMOBILE-MECHANIC HELPER 
621281014 AIRPUNE-fi-POWER-PLANT MECH 
624281010 FARM-EQUIPMENT MECHANIC I 
625231010 DIESEL MECHANIC 
525281034 SMALL-ENGINE MECHANIC 
626281010 MAINTENANCE-MACHINE REPAIRER 
630684022 PUMP-S5RVICER HELPER 
631261014 POWERHOUSE MECHANIC 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 





PAZ SCALS 






AV&KAGCi 


MAX X MUM 


*ff » uu 


d nA 


4. 25 










T dn 


3 • 4C 


*5 nn 

• UVJ 


e e '3 
3 « 3 J 


o« ^4 


w • 


Qfl 
J • 00 




^ cEn 


d T 7 


0 . 50 


7 e:n 


J • 3U 


3 #50 


J « ' 3 


^ 7 e 


J . ' 3 


6? nn 


3 . UU 


It ^ 
z . wQ 


t • / 3 


c ^ e 
w . ^3 


s . ' 3 






c . 


d no 


d Qd 


6 • "5 


4 C)n 

^ • w VJ 


d nn 


4 . ^ 


d nn 


7 dA 














z 


d m 


d nn 


A ^ 

4 « 


in no 


in 11 


in 7 1 


7 c:n 

f * 3w 


7 cLr 


7 en 
' • 30 


7 ^iO 


7 nn 


•? HA 
' . VJU 




4 QQ 


A 


4*25 


4 7fi 


3 « SO 


3.3Q 




7 sn 
' . su 


3 .30 


•J • ^ u 


P *i 7 


3.75 


75 


J . / 2 


a .00 


8 .00 

W . WW 


^5 no 


4.00 


4 S5 




3.50 


4.13 


13.00 


3.50 


6.47 


20.00 


4.00 


9.47 


10.96 


7.00 


10.96 


15.32 


3.75 


6.19 


7.30 


4.50 


6.19 


9.08 


4.50 


8.37 


19.21 


5.00 


6.44 


9.18 


3.50 


4.67 


9.00 


10.00 


10.00 


13.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


4.00 


7.98 


14,42 


3.46 


4.35 




4.00 


5.*?0 


•r.co 


3.65 


4.16 • 


5. CO 


12.00 


12,00 


12.00 
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COLORADO DIVISION OF EKPLOXHENT AND TRAINING 
JOB BANK JULY 198'7 - JANUARY 1988 

STATE OF COLORADO 
TABLE V 



HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 



OCCUPATIC:/ 






PAY SCALE 




CODE 


EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 


MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


633281018 


OFFICE-MACHINE SERVICER 


7.00 


7.11 


7.21 


637261014 


ENVIR-CNTRL-SYSTSM INSTAL/SVCR 


5.50 


7.22 


10.00 


637261018 


GAS-APPLZANCS SERVICER 


4.00 


6.07 


8.00 


637261026 


REFRIGERATION MECHANIC 


9.00 


9.00 


9.00 


637664010 


ENVIR-CNTL-SYS-INSTAL-SVC HLPR 


6.00 


6.50 


7.50 


63826:.010 


AUTOMATSD-EQUIi- ENGINEER/TECH 


15.15 


15.15 


15.15 


638261022 


AUTOMATIC-PIMSBITER MECHANIC 


4.00 


4.55 


5.00 


638281014 


MAINTENANCE MEC^iANIC (ANY IND) 


3.50 


11.37 


16.00 


638281018 


MILLWRIGHT 


5.00 


10.59 


15.00 


638684018 


MAINTENANCE-MECHANIC HELPER 


4.00 


6.14 


8.96 


639281014 


CCIN-MACHINE-3ERVICE FEPAIREE 


5.25 


6.42 


8.00 


639281018 


SEWING-MACHINE REPAIRER 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


6356S1C12 


BICYCLE REPAIRER 


4.5C 


4.50 


4.50 


S313c2::o 


CYLINDER-PRESS OPERATOR 


4.00 


5.32 


8.00 


c514c:C13 


OFFSET-PRESS CFERATCR I 


4.25 


6.16 


10.17 


653685310 


BINDERY WORKER (PRINT & PUB) 


3,50 


4.48 


5.07 


660230010 


CABINETMAKER 


4.00 


5.67 


9.00 


667686014 


SAWMILL WORKER 


5.00 


5.30 


6.00 


669380014 


WOOD MACHINIST 


3.50 


5.43 


8.00 


70028101C 


JEWELER 


5.30 


5.00 


5.00 


7356S4C26 


GRINDER : (ANY IND) 


4 • 75 


4.75 


4. -75 


706684018 


PRODUCT ASSEMBLER 


3.3 = 


5.70 


6.75 


706684022 


SMALL-PARTS ASSEMBLER 


3.35 


3.97 


4.25 


706687C10 


PRODUCTION ASSEMBLER 


3.35 


4.32 


7.50 


709281010 


LOCKSMITH 


6.22 


6.22 


6.22 


710381038 


MECHANICAL-&-ELSC INSPECTOR 


5.46 


5.99 


6.50 


710681010 


ASSEMBLER (INST & APP) 


3.35 


4.96 


5.50 


71" J81018 


DENTAL-LABORATORY TECHNICIAN 


4.00 


5.97 


8.60 


712687010 


HOSPITAL-SUPPLIES ASSEMBLER 


4.25 


'4.45 


5.00 


716382018 


PRECISION-LEKS GRINDER 


4.00 


5.33 


8.00 


720281010 


RADIO REPAIRER 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


720281018 


TELEVlSION-6-RADZO REPAIRER 


6.00 


7.45 


3.50 


721684022 


ELECTRIC-MOTOR ASSEMBLER 


3.93 


4.64 


5.35 


723564010 


APPLIANCE REPAIRER 


4.29 


4.77 


5.00 


724664026 


COIL WINDER (ELEC EQUIP; ELEC) 


4.25 


5.00 


6.50 


726130010 


ELECTRONICS SUPERVISOR 


8.00 


10.12 


13.85 


726261013 


DEVELOP-ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLE^^ 


4.9C 


5.12 


6.50 


726281014 


ELECTRONICS TESTER I 


4.25 


5.20 


5.75 


726381010 


ELECTRONICS INSPECTOR I 


5.00 


7.07 


11.12 


726384010 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


3.75 


4.70 


5.25 


726684010 


CAPACITOR-PACK-PRESS OPERATOR 


4.50 


5.04 


5.75 


726664C1S 


ELECTRONICS ASSEMBLER 


3.35 


4.66 


8.00 


726664022 


ELECTRONICS INSPECTOR 11 


3.35 


3.93 


5.00 
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CODE 


EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 


MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


72S687010 


ELECTRONICS WORKER 


3,35 


4.89 


10.00 


728684010 


CABLE MAKER 


• 4.50 


4.50 


4.50 


729384010 


ELECT-ACCESSORY ASSEMBLER II 


3.73 


3.75 


3.75 


729687010 


ELECT-ACCESSORY ASSEMBLER I 


4.00 


4.92 


5.50 


732684122 


SPORTS-EQUIPMENT REPAIRED 


4.50 


5.00 


5.50 


739687030 


SMALL-PRODUCTS ASSEMBLES 


3.35 


3.36 


3.75 


740684022 


BRUSH PAINTER 


3.35 


4.97 


7.00 


741684026 


SPRAY PAINTER I 


4.00 


5.63 




741687014 


SPRAY-PAINTER HELPER 


4.00 


4.00 


4. CO 


741687018 


SPRAY PAINTED 11 


3.35 


3.30 


w * oc 


750685014 


TIRE RECAPPER 


4. 00 


4.26 


4.32 


754687010 


GENERAL LABORER (FAB ?LAS PRD) 


4.00 


4.71 


5. 30 


759584010 


RUBBER-GOODS INSPECTOR-TESTER 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


761637010 


HAND SANDER 


3.75 


3.36 


4. CO 


76268 4C14 


CCMPONEKT ASSEMBLER 


5.00 


5.30 


6.CC 


762684062 


TRUSS ASSEMBLER (P'-AH MILL) 


4.00 


d 00 


4.00 


763381010 


FURNITURE FIMISHEH 


3.35 


4.04 


6.00 


763684038 


FURNITURE ASSEMBLER 


3.50 


4.13 


5.00 


769687054 


WOODWORKING-SHOP HAND 


3.35 


4.32 


6.00 


780381G18 


FURNITURE UPHOLSTERET-: 


4.00 


5.33 


8.00 


780681Cia 


INSIDE UPHOLSTERER 


3.35 


3.35 


3.35 


780684062 


FOAM-RUBBES FABRICATOR 


3.35 


3.50 


5.30 


780687054 


UPHOLSTERElil HELPER 


3.35 


3.43 


3.50 


78268405a 


HAND SEWER 


3.35 


4.29 


6.00 


7836820x4 


SEWING-'MACTilNE OPERATOR 


4.50 


5.00 


6. CO 


78o261010 


ALTERATION TAILOR 


3.35 


4.61 


5.50 


786685030 


.■^EMI-AUTOMATIC-SEWING-MACH OFR 


3.J? 


3.48 


4.50 




aaWiNG-JlA^nlNE OPER (ANY IND) 


3.33 


3.95 


6.90 


789687070 


GARMENT L^SPECTOR 


3.35 


3.51 


4.00 


79S687014 


GLUER (AN? IND) 


3.35 


3.52 


'3.85 


801361014 


STRUCTURAL-ST2KL WORKER 


5.00 


6.82 


13.00 


804281310 


SHEET-METAL WORKER 


3.85 


6.57 


14.00 


805261014 


BOILERMAKER I 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


806381058 


TRAILER ASSEMBLER . 


4,50 


4.50 


4.50 


807381010 


AUTOMOBILE-BODY REPAIRER 


3.50 


6.60 


11.50 


807687010 


AUTOHOBILS-BODY-REPAIRER HLPR 


.1.50 


4.01 


5.00 


809281010 


LAY-OUT WORKER ! (ANY IND) 


5.00 


6.29 


8.00 


809684010 


PRODUCTION-LINE ASS'iMBLER 


5.35 


5.68 


7.00 


810384010 


ARC-WELDER APPRENTICE 


4.00 


7.43 


11.35 


810384G14 


ARC WELDER 


4.50 


6.42 


12.50 


811684014 


GAS WELDER 


4.50 


7.88 


15. CO 


813361010 


WELDER-FITTER 


4.00 


8.19 


13.00 


819384010 


COMBINATION WELDER 


3.50 


7.03 


11.00 
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ICCUPATION 






PAY SCALE 




CODE 


EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 


MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


819684010 


PRODUCTION-LINE WELDER 


4 #00 


6.62 


9.38 


819667014 


WELDER HELPER 


4.00 


4.75 


7.00 


821231010 ' TELEVISION-CABLE INSTALLER 


4,00 


5.40 


7.00 




LINE R£rAlc<£K 


B.68 

W • WW 


8.68 


8.68 






6. 00 


6.67 


7.00 






6 .00 


6. 00 


6.00 


fl«5 ^•5C 1 A1 Q 




6. 00 


6.00 


6.00 






5.00 


6. 50 


7,50 


* "^C^ ^ ^ A 


rr p^^PTrTJiN ^ANv twn^ 


4.00 


9.41 


15.00 


C ** A • • 


TT prTOTrTaw APPPPW^'Trr fANV) 


4.00 


5.86 


8.50 




prpPT/TPPATTQW M^^ANIC 


6.00 


9.24 


13.23 




r* rr^TPnwTPC uprHAWtr 


3.£0 


6. 51 


11.54 


0*50*551 ^ 


35Cr«?eTnw A^^PKPf FP 


3.75 


4.50 


5.00 


2 -^Q^S 1 A* A 


r* r'^TPTPA* PPPATPPP 


5 .00 


7.57 


10*85 


« ^ • ^ 


r* r'^TPT^'AM fANY IND) 

WiM^w X*VX M • Ail ••C*M^CftC\ V nil A ^iiA^/ 


4.00 


5.08 


P nr 






3.50 


6.02 


17.85 


0*r^ JOIU ^0 


ruHd X&r\C*£\ \wuiii9xy 


4.00 


6.00 


10.00 




HP V— WALL APPLICATOR 


4*00 


7.27 


13.50 




XHfi^&Xv \wwnwx^ nc ^ owii/wwy 


5.00 


8.96 


13.50 






4.50 


8.00 


13.00 




C^M^INT-MASOK APPRENTICE 


10.00 


10.00 


IC.OO 




TSANSPORTATION-EOUI? PAINTER 


4.40 


5.15 


S.50 


85C137C14 


LABOR-GANG SUPERVISOR 


15.00 


15.00 


15.00 


83:683010 


BULLDOZER OPERATOR I 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


250633CJC 


POWER-SHOVEL OPERATOR 


5.50 


So 65 


17.55 


853652:1: 


ASPHALT-PAVING-MACHINE OPER 


4.00 


5.61 


11.00 


2=5533:10 


OPERATING ENGINEER 


4.25 


6.62 


15.05 


860291010 


MAINTENANCE CARPENTER 


5.00 


6.44 


8.00 


860381010 


ACOUSTICAL CARPENTER 


4.00 


6.82 


9.00 


860381022 


CARPENTER (CONST) 


4.00 


7.57 


17.00 


860381026 


CARPENTER APPRENTICE 


3.85 


5.52 


7.00 


861381013 


BRZCKLATER (CONST) 


3.50 


10.34 


14.44 


861381026 


FIREBRICK-6-REFRACTORY BRCKLYR 


9 .69 


13.33 


17.61 


862381010 


PLMBG-6-HT0RAUL AIRCRAFT MECH 


6.00 


9.00 


12.00 


862381018 


PIPE FITTER (CONST) 


3.75 


7.15 


14.00 


862381030 


PLUMBER (CONST) 


4.50 


9.19 


15.00 


662381034 


PLUMBER APPRENTICE 


4.00 


5.86 


10.00 


S62664C14 


CONST-OR-LEAK-GANG LABORER 


3.60 


5.78 


15.00 


862684022 


PIPE-FITTER HELPER (CONST) 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


663564014 


SIDER (CONST; RET TR;MFD BLDGS) 


5.00 


9.00 


11. OC 


864381010 


CARPET LAYER 


3.50 


5.81 


11. OC 


364481C10 


FLOOR LAYER 


5.00 


5.13 


5.2 = 


864687C10 


CARPET-LAYER HELPER 


3.50 


6.15 


12.0c 
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OCCUPATION 
CODE 



EMPLOYER JOB TITLES 



JOB OPENINGS RECEIVED 
PAY SCALE 
MINIMUM AVERAGE MAXIMUM 



865381010 
866381010 
869131014 
869567010 
869664010 
869664014 
869684010 
969684022 
869684046 
869637C10 
869657025 
891127010 
99923::i4 
639381010 
899434C10 
S99684C22 
902683010 
903683018 
904383C10 
905663010 
9':5653C14 
305637010 
9C5637C14 
906623C22 
5G9637Q13 

91Cc32C10 
913463010 
912463018 
915467010 
915473010 
915667010 
91S684010 
915687018 
915687022 
919683014 
919687014 
920587018 
'320685078 
920687014 
320687126 
S20687134 
921663010 
921663022 



GLAZIER (CONST) 
ROOFER 

CONCRETING SUPERVISOR 
SURVEYOR HELPER 
CONCRETE-BUILDING ASSEMBLER 
CONSTRUCTION WORKER I 
ASSEMBLER (MFD BLDGS; TRANS EQP) 
FENCE ERECTOR 
ROUSTABOUT 

AWNING-HANGING HELPER 
CONSTRUCTION WORKER II 
MAINTENANCE SUPR (ANY IND) 
FACTORY-OR-MILL MAINT REPAIRER 
BLDG-MAINTENANCS REPAIRER 
MOBILE-HOME-LOT-UTILITY WORKER 
FACTRY-OR-MILL-MAINT-REPR HLPR 
DUMP TRUCK DRIVER 
TANK TRUCV DRIVER (PETROLEUM) 
TRACTOR-TRAILER TRUCK DRIVER 
GARBAGE-COLLECTION DRIVER 
HEAVY TRUCK DRIVER 
TRUCK DRIVER HELPER 
VAN DRIVER HELPER 
LIGHT TRUCK DRIVER 
GARBAGE COLLECTOR 
TRACK REPAIRER 
BUS DRIVER 
TAXI DRIVER 

AUTO-SERVICE-STATION ATTENDANT 
PARKING-LOT ATTENDANT 
AUTOMATIC-CAR-WASH-ATTENDANT 
TIRE REPAIRER 
LUBRICATION SERVICER 
USED-CAIi -LOT PORTER 
DRIVER (AUTO MFG) 
CLEANER II (ANY IND) 
HAND PACKAGER (ANY IND) 
MACHINE PACKAGER 
GROCERY BAGGER 
MARKER II (ANY IND) 
A<JRICULTURAL-PRODUCE PACKER 
BRIDGE-OR-GANTRY-CRANE OPER 
DERRICK OPERATOR 



4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

3. SO 

3.50 

3.50 

5.00 

3.50 

4.50 

3.50 

3. SO 

5.77 

3.50 

3.45 

3.50 

4.00 

4. SO 

5.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.45 

4.00 

4.50 

3.57 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.40 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

3.40 

3.45 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

3.50 

4.50 

8.00 



6.33 
6.47 
11.50 
6.50 
6.22 
5.42 
5.25 
5.51 
8.46 
4.86 
5.23 
3.62 
5.72 
5.43 
4.70 
5.10 
7.85 
5.50 
7.31 
4.83 
7.43 
6.63 
5.63 
7.56 
4.74 
4.50 
5.50 
4.40 
4.19 
4.11 
4.17 
4.41 
3.84 
4.78 
4.63 
4.34 
4.62 
3.67 
3.68 
4.00 
3.85 
8.48 
10.50 



7.71 
14.65 
17.00 
12.50 
12.81 
13.00 

7.00 
12.61 
12.30 
11.23 
15.72 
14.50 

8.75 
12.50 

6.00 

6.50 
10.00 

5.50 
16.67 

7.00 
16.85 
12.50 
18.75 
15.38 

6.00 

4.50 
10.24 

5.00 

6.00 

8.00 
5.75 
8.13 
4.60 
13.00 
5.00 
15.00 
14.70 
5.00 
7.41 
4.00 
4.70 
10.33 
15.00 
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OCCUPATION 






PAY SCALE 




CODE 


EMPLOYER JOB TITLtIS 


MINIMUM 


AVERAGE 


MAXIMUM 


921667022 


HOISTING LABORER 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


921683042 


FRONT-END-LOADER OPERATOR 


7 .00 


7.79 


10.45 


921683050 


INDUSTRIAL-TRUCK OPERATOR 


3.50 


5.42 


8.61 


922687056 


STORES LABORER 


3.50 


5.16 


9.24 


929137022 WAREHOUSE SUPERVISOR (ANY IND) 


3.66 


4.67 


5.00 


929683010 


LOGGING-TRACTOR OPERATOR 


8.00 


8.00 


8.00 


929686010 


BAKERY WORKER 


5.00 


8.01 


8.50 


929687010 


BANANA-ROOM CUTTER 


3.50 


4.22 


6.00 


929687022 


SALVAGE UBORER 


4.00 


4.26 


5.00 


929687030 


MATERIAL HANDLER 


3.40 


5.01 


18.75 


92C382010 


MACHINE DRILLER 


9.00 


10.53 


12.59 


930666010 


DRILLER HELPER 


4.00 


7.29 


10.57 


930683018 


WELL-SERVICE-DERRICK WORKER 


6.00 


8.65 


1C.25 


930684014 


WELL-SERVICE-FLOOR WORKER 


6.50 


8.21 


8.''5 


930664026 


ROTARY-DRILLER HELPER 


5.00 


7.88 


9.50 


939281010 


MINER I 


8.00 


12.34 


14.00 


939687014 


COMPANY LABORER 


4.00 


5.82 


6.30 


939687018 


LABORER (PETieOL PRODUCTION) 


4.00 


4.66 


5.00 


9503820.10 


BOILER OPERATOR 


9.07 


9.86 


10.55 


950382026 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 


5.00 


14.10 


16.50 


932382C18 


POWER-PLANT OPERATOR 


11.68 


11.68 


11.68 


96C362C10 


MCTlON-PICTtIRE PROJECTIONIST 


4.86 


4.86 


4.86 


9-5-;87010 


PHOTOGRAPH FINISHER 


6.69 


6.69 


6.69 


975682014 


PRINTER OPERATOR, BLACK S WHITE 


4.65 


5.47 


6.00 


9^6587018 


PKOTOFINISHING- LABORATORY WRKR 


4.00 


4.50 


5.00 


5573382018 


GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN 


9.44 


9.44 


9.44 
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SPECIAL NEEDS AND VOCATIONAL EDUATION INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS RECOMMENDEn 



BY TEACHERS 



1. Be Your Own Boss (BYOB) 
Publisher: Access, Inc. 
Date: 1984 

Instructional Level: Senior High and Post Secondary 

Sumnary of Material: Material is designed in eigjit sessions to 
teach entrepreneurship. There is a great emphasis on reducing 
sex role stereotyping. Guide contains pre and post tests. Teach- 
ing outlines are well done. Student workbook contains many handouts. 
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2. Career Education for the Handicapped Child in the Elementary Classroom 
Publisher: Love Publishing 

Date: 1979 

Instructional Level: Elementary 

Summary: Provides goals and objectives for teachers to assist students 
with values, human relationships, occupational prograiming and daily 
living skills. Material does not include specifics but provides 
a good progression of skills to achieve the goals and objectives. 

3. Connunity Living Assessment, a Teaching System-Self Care Curriculum 
Publisher: University of Oregon 

Date: 1982 

I^vel: All levels with severe/ profound functional skills 

Summary: Material includes individual lesson plans for eating, dressing 
personal hygiene. Provides teachers with a curriculum for reaching 
tiiese skills. Provides an objective., task analysis, materials, 
teaching methods and criteria for each skill. 

4. Coorinate on-the-Job Instruction 

Publisher: National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
Date: 1986 

I^vel: Post Secondary (under and grad level teacher ed.) 

Summary: This is a performance based teacher education module. 
It includes independent learning information on how to develop 
and manage Cooperative Education program. 

5. Employability Skills for the Soecial Needs Learner 
Publisher: Aspen Systems Corporation 

Date: 1982 

Level: Senior High and Post Secondary 

Summary: Activities designed to develop student skills in 
cormunication, financial management, values, job procurement 
and retention. Simple, enjoyable activities. 

6. Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Ed.-K-6 

Publisher: University of Illinois, Center for Educational Studies 
Iievel: Elementary 
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Surmary: Material is a curriculum guide including many activities 
and worksheets for self development from K-6. 

Getting Smarter - Simple Strategies to Get Better Grades 
Publisher: David S. Lake 
Date: 1985 

Level: Jr. High to Post Secondary 

Summary: Simple, hands on activities designed to help students 
be better organized, take better notes;, prepare for tests and 
improve study skills 

Getting Started: Career Ed. Activities for Exceptional Students (K-9) 
Publisher: C.E.C. 
Date: 1980 

Level: Elementary to Senior High 

Sumr iry: A guide to activities integrating career education into 
daily instructional activities. Hands on, covering various levels 
such as society, economics, self and relating to a variety of 
study areas. Some activities need materials not easily obtained. 

Grocery Shopping 
Publisher: Univ. of Oregon 
Date: 1985 
Level: Jr. -Sr. High 

Sumnary: Lesson plans, pre tests and visual aids for teaching 
grocery shopping skills. Specific, needing little supplementary 
materials. Check list, shopping lists and assessment lists included. 

Household Management and Home Safety 
Publisher: Department of Education 
Date: 1981 

Level: Elementary and Jr. High 

Summary: This curriculum provides a guide to independent living 
skills . It is in two parts, the first is household management 
and the second is home safety. It provides a good division of 
infonnation and problem solving suggestions. 

Interpersonal Skills Training for Employment, Teacher's Manual 
Publisher: Univ. of Oregon, l^ab Research and Training Center 
Date: 1983 

Level: Post Secondary 

Summary: This curriculum is designed for mentally retarded job 
applicants. It highlights appropriate interaction and identifies 
problem situations with solutions provided. 
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Limited English Proficiency Stud^nta in Vocational Education: 
A Handbook for Vocational Educators 
Publisher: University of Illinois 
Date: 1982 

Level: Sr. High and Post Secondary 

Sunmary: This handbook provides a detailed description of resources 
to assist voactional educators and administrators. The material 
is slightly dated and specific to the State of Illinois and would 
need adaptation. It provides, however, a good overview©f the 
state of LEP Vocational Education. 

Math for Shoppers and Salespeople. Vocational Math Series, Book 8 
Publisher: Motivation [Development, inc. 
Date: 1982 
Level: Sr. High 

Summary: This material provides multiple activities but only one 
activity for each topic. It provides instruction or review for 
a variety of retail and shopping topics. The activities are hands 
on and realistic as well as industry based. 

Math House Proficiency Review Tapes 
Publisher: Mosaic Media, Inc. 
Date: 1980 

Level: Jr. High - Post Secondary 

Suimary: This series is divided into a variety of skill areas. 
Each area contains Pre test, worksheets, audio cassettes and post 
test. It is a self paced program. 

Parents and Transition a Self Teaching Workbook 
Publisher: Montana Center for Handicapped children 
Date: 1986 

Level: Post Secondary 

Sunrnary: This workbook is for the parents of severely handicapped 
children. It provides basic information about transition planning. 
It provides and awareness of the issues involved in planning for 
the handicapped child's future, but is involved and a difficult read. 

Practical Problems in (10 individual vocational areas) 

Publisher: Delmar Publishers 

Date: This work is continually updated 

Summary: Math texts, in particular, are excellent and are appro- 
priate for individual work areas. 

Puzzled About Educating Special Needs Students? 

Publisher: U. of Wisconsin-Madison, Vocational Studies Center 

Date: 1980 

Summary: This handbook assists educators to pro^/ide vocational 
education to handicapped studt'nts by modifying regular programs. 
It contains a user's guide and bibliography. Easy to understand 
and provides many ideas. 



simply Cooking 
Publisher: U. of Oregon 
Date: 1980 
Level: Elementary 

Sunmary: The materia] is for the mentally handicapped and is 
appropriate from elementary 9-:fides up to vocational adult education. 
The material contains pictures acconpanying the written instruc- 
tions. 

Technical Assistance Package 
Publisher: U. of Oregon 
Date: 1981 
Level: Jr. High 

Summary: Each section of the toxt provides an overview, criterion, 
suggested activities. The activities contain social points for 
discussion. Contains sections on self management, cormiunication, 
interpersonal relations and sex education. 

The Tutor's Guide 

Publisher: Great Plains National, U. of Nebraska 
Date: 1987 

Level: Sr. High and Post Secondary 

Summary: The material is presented as 15 minute video programs 
with a study guide and covers many aspects of tutoring. The 
material is current on methods and techniques. 

Working with Electric Circuits 
Publisher: Motivation Development Inc. 
Date: 1982 
Level: Jr. High 

Summary: This book provides a comprehensive overview of the func- 
tioning of electric circuits. It emphasizes saf-^ty and is appro- 
priate for beginning electiic skills. 

Yellow Pages of Learning Resources 

Publisher; Gee Group for Environmental Education Inc., M.I.T. Press 
Date: 1972 

Level: Elementary to Sr. High 

Sunmary: This book is a guide to using an urban environment as 
a learning resource. It shows the various learning opportua- 
ities in the city and how to make urban resources available. 

You've Got to Reach 'em to Teach 'em 
Publisher: Training Associates Piess 
Date: 1984 

Summary: This book is a guide to cormunication styles both on 
tl-ie part of the teacher and the student. It identifies communication 
styles in four areas and through questionnaire helps to identify 
the communication styles involved. 




PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



Gene Bamesbarger 
Donald Bybec 
C. Cleveland 
Peter Hergenrater 
Lori High 
Barbara Johnson 
Sharon Lantz 
Faye Majors 
Nancy Mann 
Bob Marshall 
Chary 1 Myhra 
Vernon Porter 
Marie Phillipp 
Marie Schuman 
Mary Ann Sandoval 
John Voris 
Mary Kay Woodward 
Lori Schuman 
Christine Ortiz 



SPECIAL ^3EEDS/V0CATI0NAL EDUCATION SOFTWARE RECOMMENDED BY TEAQiERS 



1. Arrakis: Bioloq^ Vol. 1 by Sijuon and Schuster (IBM) 
Distributor: Tri State Computer Service 

Cost: 39.95 (1986) 

Instructional Level: Jr. Hi^ to Post Scondary 

Type of Computer Applications: Simulation, tutorial, remediation, enrichment 

Summary: The program presents the structure and function of respiratory 
systems. Topics: Breathing mechanics, oxygen/carbon dioxide trans- 
port, respiration control, respiratory problems. Presentation uses 
much graphic support and is in a user friendly format. Assessment 
tests are presented and recorded at the completion of each program. 

2. Automotive Technician Mathematics Vol 1&2 (Apple) 
Dist: MBCC 

Cost: With MECC or BOCES contact, 5.00, Purchase is 49.95 
Level: Sr. High and Post Secondary 

Applications: Drill and pract:.ce, tutorial, problem solving, remediation 

Summary: This is a tutorial story problem and 10 point test covering 
+-xand division, decimals, % both whole numbers and fractions. Problems 
are taken from the auto mechanics field. Students can get individual- 
ized assistance at points of difficulty. Can print out test copy. 

3. Basic Math Competency II Linear Measurement, Area, Perimeter, Circumference (Apple) 
Dist: Educational Activities 

Cost: 49.00 

Level: Jr. Hic^ - Post Secondary 
Applications: Drill and practice, tutorial 

Sumnary: A tutorial drill and practice program. At the end of the 
set the % correct is given the student. If the problem is missed 
two times, the formula is given and the student works the problem 
again. 



4. Crossword Magic (Apple 2e) 
Dist: Alert, Northhrook, 111. 
Cost: @50.00 

Level: Elementary - Post Secondary 

Applications: game, problem soiving, remediation, enrichment 

Summary: Program allows generation of puzzles and crossword games 
can be played. Good for reinforcing ideas and having students work 
in teams. 

5. Drivers Education/ Industrial Arts Vol. 1 (Apple) 
Dist: MBCC 

Cost: 39-49.00 

Level: Jr. High - Post Secondary 
Applications: Drill and practice, tutorial 

Summary: Disc contains 5 programs. Dr.'s ed. 1&2 prepares for the Minn, 
drivers test. I. A. covers Micrometer, rafters and stairs. Two Misses and 
correct answer is given. Student has choice of number of problems. 
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Electronic Communications: Systems and Circiits (IBM) 
Dist: Delmar Publishers, inc. 
Level: Sr. High - post secondary 

Applications: simulation, game, drill and practice, problem solving 
remediation 

Summary: The disc contains programs which suppJ.iment the textbook 
of the same name. The programs provide full drills for electronics 
students. The programs are v/ritten in BASIC. 



Fraction Munchers (Apple 2e) 
Dist: MBCC 
Cost: 49-59.00 

Level: Elanentary-Post Secondary 
Applications: game, remediation 

Summary: There are four different games contained. Fraction types, 
equivalent fractions, comparing fractions, fraction expressions. 
The student may use a ke^aoard or joystick. This is based on Pac 
Man. A good drill for fraction basics. 



Fraction Practice Unlimited 
Dist: MECC 
Cost: 49.00 

Level: Elementary-Sr. High in special ed. 
Applications: Game, drill and practice, remediation 

Summary: The activities in this program inclide classifying, 
comparing, reducing and renaming fractions. This disc coordinates 
well with Fraction Concepts. 



Health Occupations (Apple 2e) 
Dist: Educational Specialty Products 
Level: Sr. High-Post Secondary 
Applications: drill and practice, tutorial 

Summary: Review of prefixes, suffixes and root words in medical 
terminology. 

Intellectual Software: Practical Grammar ls<2 
Dist: Tri State Computer Service 
Cost: Part 1 375.00 Part 2 395.00 (1986) 
Level: Sr. Hi^-Post Secondary 

Applications: drill and practice, tutorial, problem solving, 
remediation, enrichment 

Summary: A multi-disc package which covers a ra ige of grammar topics 
from parts of speech to punctuation. Can be used in conjuriction 
with a text. Progi:am is written in BASIC. 

Introduction to Trigonometry (Apple 2e) 
Applications: all 

Summary: Provides a strong instruction in all of the trigonanetric 
functions. A good source for electronic technology 



Job Applications/ Successful Interviewing (IBM, TRS, APPLE) 
Dist: Education Associates inc. 
Cost: 79. ?5 
Level: Sr. High 

Applications: drill ana practice, tutorial 

Sumnary: This package provides instructions for successfully 
completing a job application and to effectively interview with a 
prospective employer. 



Learning Unlimited (All common computers) 
Dist: Computerized Learning Systems, Inc. 
Cost: 4-6,000.00 
Level: All 

Sumrary: A system which provides diagnosis, prescription, treatment, 
evaluation and reporting. 



Math Blaster (Apple 2c) 

Dist: Davidson and Associates, inc. 

Level: Post Secondary 

Applications: game, drill and practice, remediation 

Summary: All the basic math skills. Within each core area there are 
five levels and there are four major task areas within each skill 
and core area. 



Math for Everyday Living ( Apple 2e ) 
Dist: Educational Activities 
Level: Jr. High 

Applications: tutorial, enrichment 

Sunmaiy: This material has five lessons. They cover math activities 
that are practical for shopping and latail activities. 



Medi-Sim Computer Assisted Instruction: Part 3, Drug Dosages and 
Calculations: Liquids and Tablets. (Apple) 
Dist: Medi-Sim 
Cost: 225.00 

Level: Sr. High and Post Secondary 

Applications: Simulation, drill, tutorial, proolern solving, remediation, 
enrichment 

Sumnary: The program provides basic instruction in calculatir^ drug 

dosages, conversions within the metric .system and conversion from 

the Apothacary and metric systems. A grade management system is included. 

Metric Skills 1&2 By Hartley (IBM) 
Dist: Tri State Computer Service 
Cost: 49.95 (1986) 
Level: Jr. High-Post Secondary 

Applications: drill, tutorial, problem solving, remediation, enrichment 
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Surnmary: This program is designed to present short, informtion 
modules followed by drill and practice and followed a unit 
test/ review. Lessons cover basic units, writing metric abbreviations 
correctly, prefixes and their values, conversions and estimat; jns 
of familiar objects in metric terms. 



Micrometer (Auto Mechanic Math) (Apple 2e) 
Dist: MECC 

Level: Sr. High-Post Secondary 

Applications: Simulation, drill and practice, tutorial 

Summary: Use of mathematical applications in measurements, using 
visuals of the micrometer. 



Mil liken Math Sequence (Apple) 
Dist: Mil liken 
Cost: @200.00 

Applications: drill, prdalem solving, remediation, 

Sumnary: A progres&ional math program the records and grades individ- 
ual student progress. There is work sheet generation, pre and post 
testing and drill and practice on each skill area. 



Mind computer Math (Apple 2e) 
Dist: Mind, Inc. 
Level: elementary 

Applications: simulation, game, drill, tutorial, remediation, enrichment 

Summary: This material teaches and reinforces basic math operations 
in a game format. 

Missing Links (Apple 2e) 
Dist: Sunburst 
Cost: 59.00 

Level: Jr. High-Post Secondary 

Applications: simulation, game, drill and practice, remediation, enrichment 

Summary: This is a language instruction program. Can be used in groups 
or individually, cometitively or cooperatively, '^'ou can work at 
any level to rrieet student needs. Nine different formats are avail- 
able. 



Programmar, Pro-Sentence (Apple) 
Dist: Southern Publisliing 
Level: Jr. High-Post Secondary 
Applications: game, drill, remediation 

Sunmary: Teaches the foundation skill of basic written language. 
Sequence is from grammar exerc.'.ses to mastery of sentence writing. 
It has an upbeat anc .tractive book fonnat. Includes: 2 discs, 
workbook and instrucwor's manua.. . 



Reading Around Words (Apple 2e) 

Dist: Instructional Conrnunication Technology 

Level: Sr. High-Post Secondary 

Applications: simulation, drill and practice, remediation 

Summary: This is a reading/vocabulary program which develops 

the student's ability to use a variety of context clues to unlock 

the meanings of unfamiliar words. 



SemCale (Apple) 
Dist: Sunburst 
Level: Jr. -Sr. High 

Application: drill and practice, problem solving, remediation 

Surnnary: Students enter math problems into a patterned format for 
vgord problem solving. The computer calculates it for them. 

Spelling Rules by Micro Power and Light Co. (Apple) 
Dis';:' ASA Publishers 
Cost: 29.95 
Level: All 

Applications: Game, drill, tutorial, remediation 

Summary: This program reviews six of the most used spelling rules 
with a review test in a game format. 

Sp)ell-It (AppJe, IBM, Conmodore, Atari) 
Dist: Learning Arts 
Level: Elementary-Jr. High 

Aj^lications: game, drill and practice, remediation 

Summary: This program is designed to teach comnonly misspelled 
words. The words are grouped according to difficulty. It features 
some spelling rules. 

Succeeding in the Wbrld of Work Test Maker (Apple 2e) 
Dist: Glencoe 
Level: Jr. -Sr. Hi<^i 
Application: Test Making 

Summary: This program is in conjunction with the text Wbrld of 
Work. The teacher uses it to make up tests. 

The Perfect Resume (Apple 2e) 
Dist: Permax Systems Inc. 
Cost: 175.00 

Leval: Sr. High-Post Secondary 

Applications: Tutorial, instruction and compilation of information 

Summary: The program provides instruction in sound resume prepar- 
ation. 



The Writing Lab (Apple) 
Application: Drill and practice 



Sumnary: The format is difficult to adjust to and the information 
yield unrewarding. 



Typing Instructor by Individual Software, Inc. (IBM) 
Dist: IBM state bid for the Colo. Dept. of Ed. 
Cost: 34.00 

Levels Jr. High-Post Secondary 
Applications: all 

Surmary: A cocrplete typing instruction program providing program 
instructions, suggested program use, typing posture, key locations, 
practice of individual keys and rows, letter pattern practice, 
testing, accuracy and a speed game, word processing and irxiLvidual 
progress reports. 



Vocational Mathematics Competency Test for Computer Science (Aijple) 
Dist: Resource Development and Management Systems 
Cost: 200.00 

Level: Sr. High-Post Secondary 

Applications: problem solving, assessment of skill levels 

Summary: This assessment evaluates the math skills which are 
necessary in computer related fields. 



Vocational Math for: Carpenters, Welders and Auto Technicians (Apple 2) 

Dist: Career Aids, Inc. 

Cost: 79.95 

lievel: Jr. -Sr. High 

Applications: Siimjilation, drill, tutorial, problem solving, remediation 

Summary: This program emphasizes the importance of math skills in 
the conistruction trades. It contains a tutorial section with 
tests. 

Word Attack By Davidson and Associates, Inc. (IBM) 
Dist: IBM state bid for Colo. Dept. of Ed. 
Cost: 34.00 
Level: all 

Applications: game, drill, tutorial , remediation, enrichment 

Surrmary: A four part vocabulary building program ^vhich includes 
extensive word lists and an editor to create new lists as needed. 
Presents the definition of a word, use in the context of a sen- 
tence, a sentence completion quiz and a multi-choice Word Attack 
game. 



PARTICIPATING TEACHERS 



Alice Bergin 
Gene ^iottenberg 
L. BTatcher 
Carol Cleveland 
Esther Compton 
Jody Do she r 
Lori High 
B. Harris 
Barbara Johnson 
Karen Kaehny 
Bob Marshall 
Dan Michel 
Judy Peters 
M. Phillipp 
Vernon Porter 
Patrick Roybal 
Mary Ann Sandoval 
Herb Schillereft 
Rhonda Schneider 
Allen Thiem 
John Voris 
Mary Kay Woodward 



STUDENT EVALUATION 



For: 

__GED Study Lab 

Reading Lab 

__Auto Mech Math Lab 
_JOther Study Lab: _ 



DATE: 



STUDENT'S NAME 



SOCIAL SECURITY # 



Are you currently enrolled in a vocational program? Yes_ 

No__ 

If yes, which program 

Do you feel this tutoring has been helpful to you? Yes_ 

No__ 

If yes, briefly lest what has been the most helpful 



Is there any area you feel you could use additional help? {CHECK THOSE THAT MAY 
APPLY) 

Subject Matter Specifically, what area? 

1, Math f — — ^ 1. 



3. Other (LIST) 



2. English f * 2. 

Reading 
Writing 

Speaking orr.- 



BOULDER VALLEY AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL CENTER 



Supplemental Services 
Student Evaluation 



In order to provide the best possible help to you and other 
students in the future, we need your comments to know what has 
been helpful to you and what suggestions for improvement you have. 



C ^ 

/ / 

^ <^ Comments 

1. I know what objectives 
I was to achieve with 
the tutor's assistance. 



2. I feel confident that I 
can successfully use 
and apply these new 
skills or knowledge in 
my vocational program. 



3. The r.utor helped me 

succeed in ray vocational 
class. 



4. The intor made me feel 
he/she wanted to help me. 



5. The way the tutor worked 
with me helped me learn. 



6. The tutor was knowledgeable 
about the material that I 
needed to learn. 



7. The tutor and I covered the 
mc.terial at the right pace - 
not too slowj.y and not too fast 
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0. I had enough practice with the 

tutor of the uev skills/knowledge 
to learn them thoroughly. 



/CTTn 



9. The time I spent with the 
tutor was the right amount. 



<^ Comments 



10. I was satisfied with my tutor. 



11. If I need help again, I would 
like to have a tutor. 



12. Early in the semester, I. was 
told about Supplemental 
Services and that tutors were 
available. 



13. My instructor encouraged me 
to work with a tutor. 



14. The Supplemental Services coor- 
dinator was helpful. 



15. 



16, 



17. 



Tutoring was started within 
a reasonable time after I 
asked for help. 










I have benefited from the 
help provided by Supplemental 
Services. 










I plan to continue my vocational 
program. i 

' 






1 
i 

I 

i 





Additional comments and suggestions you may have: 



Student name 



Thank you for completing this and returning it to Supplemental Services 
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AIMS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Supplemental Services Center 

Faculty Evaluation of Hroqrdm 

Please check yes or no in the space provided and return to the Supplemental Services 
Center. Any comments or suggestions will be greatly appreciated. 



1. Were you made aware of Supplemental Services 
sufficiently early in the quarter? 

2. Were you provided with enough information about 
Supplemental Services to understand and use its 
services? 

3. Did you encourage your students who needed 
additional help to work with a tutor? 

4. Were your students provided with assistance 
(tutoring, etc.) promptly enough? 

5. Were the tutors competent and cooperative to 
work with? 

6. Did you have enough contact with tutors who 
worked with your students? 

7. Have you referred any person to Supplemental 
Services that you consider a competent 
tutor for the courses that you teach? 

8. Did your student's achievement in class improve 
after receiving tutorial assistance? 

^. Have you visited the Supplemental Services Center 
to preview the computer software that is available 
for supplemetal assistance? 

10. Have the supervisor and coordinator been cooperative? 
Comments and suggestions: 



YES NO 



5/24/83 



SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES TEACHER EVALUATION 

Please mark the box chat most closely represents your feelings, and add any 
comments you wish to make. 
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• f^d.^ jrwu luduts awctf^vT u£ Puppxcmenuax o€tXvXCGS 

sufficiently early in the school year'; 


A 


B 


/ C 


2. Enough information about Supplemental Services 
was provided tn order to understand and use 
the services. 








3. It was'^dJificult to identify which students 
should be referred to Supplemental Services. 








4. Students were provided with assistance 
promptly enough. 








5. The tutors have been cooperative to work with. 








6* I had sufficient contact with the tutors who 
were working with my students. 








7. The tutors have been competent and enthusiastic. 








8. Do ync. feel the areas ^jhprp fhp ^t1^nr•e Tv^^vt^^i^ 

J * «>*b«^ wiici.c uiiC5 uuwu^s worKcvi Were 

conducive to learning?' 








9. Thfi supervisor has been cooperative. 








10. There has been positive change in students* 

attitudes concemina «.ttendance. self ^f^onrppr ^ 
self -confidence, etc. 








11. There has been an improvement in students* 

achievement in class after receiving fll^nr•^n^ 
assistance. 








12. Students tutored from your class were positive 
about the tutorial - assistance xhey received. 






1 
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Supplemental Services Evaluation Page 2 

Sentence Complttlon: 

13, I feel the program would be more effective next year if 



14. I wish the tutor who worked with ay students would have 



15. Please give comments, suggestions, criticisms or complaints. 
(Any suggestions for improvement will be greatly appreciated.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES 
Tutor Eval uatlon 



Directions: Please check the appropriate answers. Feel free to add any additional 
comnents that might help us have a stronger program next year. 



1. The teachers and I worked with: 

a. Conmunlcated student needs and progress. 

b . Gave me some direction and feed back on student progress. 

c. Gave me little direction and feed back. 

d. Did not carr what I did when working with student. 

e. Comnents; ^ 



2. Were you given sufficient freedom to do what you thought was necessary for the 
students? 

a. Most of the time 

b . Usually 

c. Sometimes 

d. Rarely 

e. Coim»ents: 



3. Were there sufficient materials available In order to meet students needs: 

a. Most of the time 

b . Sometimes 

c. Rarely 

d. Not applicable 

e. Conments: 



4. Were the areas where you worked with your students appropriate? (Conducive to study! 

a. Yfcs 

b . Most of the time 

c. There Is a need for 1m£rovement at 

d. Unsatisfactory most of the time. 

e. Comments: 



5. Most students have shown a positive attitude toward me and tutoring. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 

c. Undecided 

Disagree 

e. Strongly disagree 

^f . Comnents : 



6. I feel the teachers were cooperative with me. 

ja. Strongly agree 

b. Agree 

c . Undecided 

d. Disagreee 

e. Strongly disagree 

. CoTments : or 

— — <j b ; — 



7. Having a Coordinator added to the effectiveness of the program? 
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0. Agree 

jc. Undecided 

jd. Disagree 

~e. Strongly disagree 



8. The coordinator utilized sincere, honest reinforcement to motivate ny efforts, 
a. Strongly agree 



J. Agree 
y. Disagree 
jd. Strongly disagree 



9. The coordinator displayed positive and constructive behavior toward me and my 
responsibilities. 

a. Strongly agree 



b « Agree 

c. Undecided 

d. Disagree 

' e. Strongly disagree 

10. The coordinator created an atmosphere in which I felt free to openly discuss 
important concerns with her ar<d with iny colleagues. 

a. Strongly agree 

b . Agree 



j:. Undecided- 

"d. Disagree 

js. Strongly disagree 



11. The Supplemental Services Program should be continued. (List suggested modificatl 
below.) 

ji. Strongly agree 
Agree 



c. Undecided 
~d. Disagree 
]e. Strongly disagree 



12. What type of inservices do you feel will be most helpful? 



13« General Comments: Suggestions for improylng the pr^nram. 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES 




ASSQCIATTOW FOR RRTAWnffn f-TTTPlENR 

PURPOSE: The Aaaoclatlon of Retarded Citizens in Colorado is a 
nonprofit corporation founded to Improve the quality of 
life for all children and adults with mental retardation 
or other developmental disabilities, and their families. 
The purpose of the organization is to provide education 
and advocacy in an effort to prevent the handicapping 
condition and to provide family support. 

ADDRESS: Association for Retarded Citizens 
1600 Sherman, Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 832-2722 



CATHOLIC CQMMtmTTY ft YOUTH SRRVTnRfi 

SERVICES: 1. Youth Mini a try - Convenes volunteer and paid parish 
adults who desire to help make the church a 
meaningful presence in the lives of young people. 
Coordinates select inter-parish youth activities. 

2. Group DevelQPmftnt./PariHh nii»r»flPTi - Enables parish 
groups and others to more effectively participate in 
resolving human needs in the community by mobilizing 
appropriate human and material resources. 

3. Budget /Hon 8 Ing nniin>i«Hrtg . Helps families with 
problems such as money management, overspending, 
mortgage or rent default/delinquency. Intervenes 
with creditors to arrange debt repayment schedules. 
Consumer education classes are available for 
clients. 

Staff: Sr. Lucille Krippel, M.A. 

4. Family Mfe f;nunfiftltng - Counsels unmarried parents, 
and provides inf£<rmation on adoption as an outreach 
service of Denver Catholic Community Services. 
Marriage, family, and individual counseling are 
available, with fees based upon ability to pay. 
Staff: Susan M. Prentice, MSW, LSVI 

ADDRESS: 29 West Kiowa, Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
(719) 636-2345 

200 Josephine, Denver, CO 80206 
(303) 388-4435 
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CIVIT. RIGHTS . COMMISSION OF mT.ORAnn 



SERVICES: Gives lectures, investigates complaints, serves on 
panels, advises other agencies and as provides 
counseling. 



ELIGIBILITY: 



ADDRESS: 1. 



Any residettt of Colorado is eligible to file a 
complaint. 

Civil Rights Commission, Colorado (719) 576-6386 
2860 South Circle Drive, Suite 2103 
Colorado Springs Office Park, North Bl<lg. 
Colorado Springs, CO 80906 



2. Civil Rights Commission (303) 866-2621 
1525 Sherman St, Suite 600-C 

Denver, CO 80203 

3. Civil Rights Commission (719) 545-3650 
720 North Main St, Suite 222 

Pueblo, CO 81003 



COLORADO CAREER TWyOPMATTOW RVfi TRM ^noCTS^ 

A component of the Colorado Department of Education 

PURPOSE: To provide a computerized career guidance system to 
enable students to make career choices. 

ADDRESS: 830 South Lincoln 
Longmont, (0501 
(303) 666-9107 Denver Metro 
(303) 772-3136 Longmont 



CQLQRADQ ECONOMIC DRMOGRAPHTfl TWff Q RMATTnW SYSTEM rCEDTS^ 



PURPOSE 1 



To provide 
Information, 
areas : 



Information by county, Including census 
You can request information on following 



1) County Profile 6) 

2) Economic Profile 7) 

3) Community Profile 8) 

4) Vocational Education 9) 

5) Local Government & 10) 

Financial Information 

ADDRESS: CEDIS, 1313 Sherman, Suite 520 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303) 866-2156 



Enterprise Activity 
Population Projections 
United States Profile 
U.S. Employment 
Inflation Indicators 



PURPOSE: CHC is a primary care, 'Iis^Ah on," medical care facility 
for the a eaic al lY' AiidiafliiJi^-ttm:^ . log- i n c Q m a residents . 
Home health care is provided by some centers. 

LOCATION: AMI Comuunity Health Service (303) t«il-9292 

601 E. ISth Ave 
Denve:?, CO 30211 



Colorado Springs Health Center (719) 475-1575 
722 1/2 S Vahsatch 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 

Commerce City Health Service (303) 2S9-1086 

8702 Rosemary 

Commerce City, CO C0022 



DEPARTWKWT OF ROGIAL SERYIflK^S^miiaLmmEl 

PURPOSE: To provide the legal framework under the Social Security 
Act, Title XX, to deliver numerous services, including: 

1. Child Protective Services 
2» Adult Protective Services 

3. Youth in Crisis Services 

4. Permanency Planning for Children (Including 
adoptions and relinquishment counseling) 

5. Serviced to Developmentally Disabled 

6. Foster Care 

7. Day Care 

LOCATION: Denver County Social Services (303) 936-3666 

2200 W. Aliuaeda, Denver, CO 80223 



Colorado Springs Dept. of Social Services (719) 630-6700 

105 N. Spruce (P.O. Box 2692) 

Colorado S^jirings, CO 80901 

See carnity government for other listings. 
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ECUMEMirAL SQCTAI. MTMTSTRn,^. J>Jr.. fESM> 



SERVICES s Volunteers are trained and supervised to provide physical 
assistance, counseling, and referral. Voucherr are given 
for services other than food, including clothing, gas, 
bus transportation, prescriptions. Ue. p is given in the 
event of rental eviction and utility cutoff. (No fees.) 

ADDRESS: 321 S. Nevada (719) 636-1916 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 



PURPOSE: Goodwill Industries is a nonprofit rehabilitation program 
which provides rehabilitation training, employment, and 
placement for physically, socially, and mental. y 
handicapped. 

SEPVICES: On-the-.Tob T^ft^n^ng !■ available in anch areas as 
Janitorial, sales clerk, and production foretaan. 

Hfltk.J:ftaiiLaaa.a Training, prepares a person for competitive 
employment by providing vocational goal verification, 
teaching job-seeking skills and human relations necessary 
for Job survival, and involving the person in actual 
placement activity. 

Uark^iJiudSt: provides pre-vocational work experience for 
students in special education programs. 

Job Dev:elQpment is a program of Job campaign, designed to 
Identify potential Jobs and assist qualified handicapped 
individuals find suitable competitive employment. 

luazx&iLlaaal — loxk toerisnce is an extension of a 

training-model program that occurs in industry. The 
program is designed to provide evaluation, training, work 
experience, axid vocational adjustment to handicapped 
individuals in an industrial work setting. 

LOCATlONi DEHYER ,ADMINiaTRAT,XyE-jmm (303) 650-7700 

6850 M. Federal. Denver, CO 80221 

GOQDtfILL imSTmA-Q£..£QLimDiLii£mfiS (719) 635-4483 
2320 West Colorado Avenue (P.O. Box 6300) 
CoJ.orado Springa, CO 80904 
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GOVERNOR'S JOB TBATMT WG QP?Tq^ 



PURPOSE; To provide training and education for low income people 
in the job market. Helps dislocated workers who recently 
have lost Jobs and have no chance of returning to those 
Jobs. 

ADDRESS: Governor's Job Training Office (Federally funded) 
1391 N. Speer Blvd, Suite 440 
Denver CO 80204 
(303) 620-4000 

NOTE: Many Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) are scattered over the 
btate. 

SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS (SDAs) 

ADAMS COUNTY (303) 289-6500 

Diane Stobnlcke 
Manpower Administration 
Adams County 

7190 Colorado Blvd, 5th Fl. 
Commerce City, CO 80022 

ARAIAHQK flQTmTY (303) 788-IO8O 

Pat Kuskie 

South/East Job Opportunities Center 
945 V. Kenyon 
Englewood, CO 80110 

BOULDER COUNTY (303) 441-398^ 

Mike Schneider 

Private Industry Partnership 

2040 14th St. 

Boulder, CO 80302 

DENVER COUNTY (303) 893-3302 

Dave Gonzales 

Denver Manpower Administration 
1391 N. Speer Blvd, #500 
Denver, CO 80204 

EL PASO flOUNTY (719) 578-8871 

Ray Rodriguez 

Industrial Training Department Training 

702 E. Boulder 

Colorado Springs, CO 80903 

JKPFERSQW r.niTWTY (303) 235-4430 

Mary Kreutzer 

Jefferson County Employment & Training 
8275 W. 14th Ave, Suite 100 
Lakewood, CO 80215 



LARIhfER mmn (303) 223-2470 

Nell Gluckman 

Larimer County Emp. & Tng 

3842 S. Mason St 

Fto Collins, CO 80525 

PlfEBI . 0 fiOTfNTY (719) 543-2951 

John Kent 

Pueblo Job Training Admin. 
720 N. Main St, Suite 320 
Pueblo, CO 81003 
(719) 543-2951 



VELD fiOTTNTY (303) 353-0540 

Valt Speckman/Judy Griego 
Weld County Emp. & Tng. 
P.O. Box 1805 
Greeley, CO 80631 



UPPER ARKAWfSAS AREA fiOITNrTT.. (719) 275-8024 

QP GQVTCPMMRMT<^ 

Edward Orff 

107 N. 10th 

P.O. Box 510 

Caflon City, CO 81212 



balahcf; of (303) 620-4300 

Dvight Steele 

655 Broadway, Suite 900 

Denver, CO 80203 



HQirSTNfi ATfTHnttTTY 

PURPOSE: To provide safe and sanitary housing for low-income 
families residing within the city. Three programs are 
available to serve those on the waiting list. 

LOCATIONS : 

Denver Main Office (303 ) 534-0821 

1100 Vest Colfax 
Denver, CO 80204 



Housing Authority of Colorado Springs (719) 578-6690 
30 S. Nevada, Suite 304 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 



I' CO 



PURPOSE: The State Employment Service offers all workers and 



employers access to the largest job-demand and 
1^'ior-supply listing in the area. The jol placement 
' *rvice provides for appraising and classifying workers' 
qualifications and employers' job requirements in order 
to match qualified workers with suitable job 
opportunities. 

In- addition to all phases of employment services, this 
office is responsible for administration (at the locul 
level) of the Colorado Employment Security Act, by taking 
claims for unemployment insurance. 



1. Job Service Center (Main Office) (303) 620-4535 
1330 Pox St, Denver, CO 80204 



ADDRESS: Located throughout the state. 



2. 



1313 Sherman, Denver, CO 



(303) 866-3281 



3. 



251 East 12th, Denver, CO 



(303) 866-6350 



8461 Turnpike Dr., Denver, CO 



(303) 429-0039 



5. 



17 North Spruce Street 

(P.O. Box 2200) 

Colorado Springs, CO 80901 



(719) 473-6220 



6. 



701 Court Street 
Pueblo, CO 81003 



(719) 546-5627 




LEGAL SFBVTr.RS 



PURPOSE: To provide legal isslstance for low-income and elderly 
persons who qualify, In accord with relevant guidelines 
for the provision of such services. If Pikes Peak Legal 
Services la unable to assist the client, It will help 
refer the person to the appropriate source of 
assistance. 



SERVICES: Domestic, landlord- tenant, consumer, public entitlements 
such as Aid to Pamllles with Dependent Children, Social 
Security, Unemployment, Federal and State Disability 
programs, etc. 



ADDRESS: 1. Legal Services, Pikes Peak (719) 471-0380 
617 S. Nevada Avenue 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 

2. Colorado Rural Legal Services, Inc. (303) 399-3230 
2801 S. Colfax Ave, Suite 306 
Denver, CO 80206 



3. Legal Aid Society of Metro Denver (303) 837-1321 
1905 Sherman, Suite 400 

Denver, CO 80203 

4. Legal Services, Pueblo (719) 545-6686 
803 W. 4th, Suite 6 

Pueblo, CO 81004 
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MENTAL RRTARnATTQN CO MMISSIOM (mCA 



PURPOSE: 

1. To promote, develop, purchase, or conduct necessary 
programs, activities, or services to provide a 
continuum of care for development ally disabled 
persons. 

2. To aid in the coordination of services provided by 
state and local agenci«»8, private citizens, or other 
entities in the region. 

3. To promote training and education of personridl for 
work in the fields of training and services for the 
developmental ly disabled. 

4. To promote public awareness and understanding of the 
special needs and problems of the developmentally 
disabled. 

5. To solicit and receive funds, properties, and 
services for the general and specific purposes 
listed above. 



ADDRESS: Developmentally Disabled, Inc. Mid-Colorado 
Regional Commission 
M.R.C. Administrative Office 
2340 Robinson, Colorado Springs, CO 80904 
(719) 635-5544 



PARENT RmrCATTn^l ft AS SISTANCE FOR TfTT^S 

PURPOSE: Colorado's parent training and information center serving 
families of children with disabilities throughout the 
state provides workshops, resources and publications, and 
individual assistance. 



ADDRESS: PEAK Parent Center 

6055 Lehman Drive, Suite 101 

Colorado Springs, CO 80918 

(719) 531-9400 or 1-800-426-2466 x423 
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PLANNED PARF.NTHQQD 



PURPOSE: To make availabla birth control and gynecological 
information and services to both males and females who 
request them. 

ELIGIBILITY: Total confidential it-y to women and men oi all ages, 
regardless of income or marital status. 

ADDRESS: Three locations In fiolorfldn Spr<ngB ^ppft^ 

1. WESTSIDE CLINIC (719) 475-7162 
1330 Vest Colorado Avenue 

Colorado Springs, CO 80S>04 

2. EASTSIDE CLINIC ' (719) 593-1670 
4325 North Academy Blvd 

Colorado Springs, CO 80918 

3. SEClfRITY CLINIC (719) 390-5411 
4080 S. Hancock Expressway 

Security. CO 80911 



PUBT.Tr HKAT.TH WTraSTWr, PpOfiRAM 

SERVICES: 1) Clinic services 

2) Health supervision and health instruction 

3) Nursing home consultation 

4) Communicable disease control 

5) Community health coordinator (working with hospital 
patients) 

ADDRESS: 501 N. Foote Ave, Colorado Springs, CO 80909 • 
(719) 578-3156 

OTHER OFFICES: 

Jefferson County Health 

Lakewood, CO 80226 (303) 232-6301 

Tri-County Health 
(Douglas, Arapahoe, Adams) 
Englewood, CO 80111 (303) 220-9200 

ADDITIONAL INFORMATION: 

State Health Department (303) 331-8333 
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REHABILITATION CENTERS OF nnT.ORAno 



PURPOSE? To develop and provide a rehabilitation progra)ii and 
services for disabled individuals. 

ADDRESS! Administration office: 1575 Sherman, 4th Floor 

Denver, CO 80203-1714 

FIELD QFPTflRfi OVTgB T HE RTATE « 

Denver East Office 
1600 Downing Street 
Denver, CO 80218 

Denver West Office 
2211 Vest 27th Ave 
Denver, CO 80211 

Denver North 

10465 Melody Drive, Suite #315 
Northglenn, CO 80234 

Denver South Metro 
Arapahoe Community College 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive 
Career Center Room #130 
Littleton, CO U0120 

Fort Collins Office 
3842 S. Mason 
Fort Collins, CO 80525 

Glenvood Springs Office 
Schuffluefier Plaza 
1512 Grand Ave 
Glenwood Springs, CO 81601 

Grand Junction 
111 S. 6th, Room #215 
Grand Junction. 81501 

Durango Rehabilitation Office (303) 247-3161 
425 yest Building 
835 2nd Ave 
, Durango, CO 81301 

Pueblo Rehabilitation Office 
1120 Court, Suite 100 
Pueblo, CO 81U03 



(303) 866-3104 



(303) 477-1595 



(303) 452-5785 



(303) 797-5827 



(303) 223-9823 



(303) 945-9174 



(303) 248-7103 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN REHABILTTATTDM rRWTFR 

PURPOSE: To provide a comprehensive rehabilitation program for 
disabled children and adults. Emphasis is on 

preservation of personal dignity and encouragement of 
self-help. 

SERVICES J Group and individual thei.*py; speech, occupational, and 
physical therapy, and cot iling. 

ADDRESS: 2501 E. Yampa, Colorado Springs, CO 80909 
(719) 473-3475 



ROCKY MQUNTATW RESQiraflR & TPATWING TNSTTTUTB 

PURPOSE: To provide referral and information for vocational 
training and education and job ser^'lces. Provides 
training to direct service providers who serve 
handicapped adults. 

ADDRESS: Rocky Mountain Resource & Training Institute 

Disability Information & Referral Service Center 
3805 Marshall St., Suite 202, Vheat Ridge, CO 80033 
<303) 420-2942 



URBAN LEAGUE 



PURPOSE: To enable blacks, disadvantaged, women, and other 
minority groups to achieve and exercise their full 
potential with all other Americans throughout the process 
of working within existing institutions; to equalize 
opportunities in employment, education, housing, health, 
social welfare, consumer affairs, and entrepreneurship. 

ADDRESS: Denver Urban League (30:-« 388-5861 

1525 Josephine Street, Denver, CO 80206 

Urban League of the Pikes Peak 

Region, Inc. (719) 634-1525 

324 N. Nevada, Colorado Springs, CO 8J903 
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WOMEN IN CRTSTR , mmrvv 

PURPOSE J Shelter for battered women/children serving ths Jefferson 
County Area. 

ADDRESS: Women In Crisis • Denver 

P.0» Box 1586, Arvada, CO 80001 (303) 420-6754 

WQMEWS RRSQimCE AftR WCY tunj^\ 

PURPOSE: To serve as a resource agency for women in th« Pikes Peak 
region, with primary emphasis on amployment counseling, 
Job placement assistance, and referral to training and 
jobs through the Federal Employment and Trllin^ng ay«»atii 
for flconomlcallv.d^aadviintiigod paranna. WRA also provides 
employment counseling and placement aaatafanne fnr 

dlanlaced hnmemalcBra vhn mtial- r oenter fhft wnrfe fftrrt* «-n 
aUDPOrt themSfllveB and fha<r famn^ae and fnr- r^*-h»y 

nian-lov-innnniB — uunen. it conducts workshops on 
employmer*" elated topics and support groups for eligible 
clients. 



ADDRESS: 1011 N. Weber, Suite C 

Ryan Bldg, Colorado Springs, CO 80903 



NATTQWAT. WFRnTn^f;):;;^ 



AIDS Information Hotline 
Public Health Service 

aoo-iAa-AiDs 

Provides Inforuiatlon to the public on. the prevention and 
spread of AIDS. 



AL-ANON FAMILY GROUP HKABQuARTERS 
800-356-9996 

Provide® printed materials and workshops on alcoholism for 
people wh-ase relatives have an alcohol abuse prob.lem. 



ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
3417 Volta Place, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20007 phone: 202-337-5220 

This is an international organization, founded in 1890, whose 
goal is to foster supportive environments and programs directed to 
the preparation of the hearing impaired child and adult to 
participate independently in the ,'ife of his/her family, community 
and country. The Association provides information services for 
parents, educators, libraries, hospitals and clinics, physicians, 
nurses, students and others intarested in the hef.ring Impaired. It 
also maintains a specialized library on hearing and speech, 
containing over 20,000 volumes and extensive clipping and pamphlet 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
5201 Connecticut Ave., N.W, 

Washineton, DC 20015 phonet 202-244-8143 

The objectives of the AAMD are to effect the highest standards 
of programming for the mentally retard;.d, to facilitate cooperation 
among those working with the mentally retarded, and to educate the 
public to understand, accept and respect the mentally retarded. 
These aims are achieved by: 1) serving on panels to develop and 
evaluate standards for services and facilities for the retarded; 
2 planning national educational and informational seminars; 
3) attending meetings at the local, regional, national, and 
international livels; 4) supporting legislation concerning the 
rights and services available to the retarded, as well as the 
prevention of mental national retardation and related developmental 
disabilities; and 5) furthering the professional Identity of aU 
individuals and disciplines in the field of mental retardation. 



AMERICA!'- FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 
IS Vest 16th Street 
New York, NY 10011 



(212) 620-2000 



To provides large print, braille, or audible equipment, patterns, 
tools and measuring devices on a free loan or grant basis. Write 
for their catalog. 



AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
15 West 16 Street 

New York, NY 10011 Phone: 212-924-0420 

The AFB is a private, national organization whose objective is 
to help those handicapped by blindness to achieve the fullest 
possible development and utilization of thei.T capacities and 
Integration into the social, cultural and economic life of the 
community. The Foundation serves as a clearing house on all 
pertinent information about blindness and services to those who are 
blind. Ongoing programs Include: 1) psyche-social and 

technological research in the area of blindness, 2) consultation to 
private and governmental agencies directly servicing the blind and 
deaf-blind, 3) manufacture of talking books, 4) aids and appliances 
for blind persons, 5) public education through all media, 
6) maintenance of a special library on the subject of blindness for 
lending and bibliographic purposes, and 7) legislative counsel and 
action programs. 



AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, INC. 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 

Louisville, KY 40206 Phone: 502-895-2405 

The American Printing House for the Blind: 

1) Publishes and distributes embossed books, books in large 
type, recorded materials, and aids for educational 
purposes. Materials are distributed on a per capita 
basis to all public educational institutes for the blind 
throughout the United States and its territories 

2) Manufactures both braille and talking books and 
periodicals at cost for organizations which provide 
literature for the blind 

3) Conducts inquiry and research in the specific problems 
relating to the selection and preparation of literature 
and appliances for the blind and near-blind. 



AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 
9030 Old Georgetown Rd. 

Washington, DC 20014 phonej 301-0530-3400 

The purpose of the American Speech and Hearing Association is 

tot 

1) encourage basic scientific study of the processes of 

individual human communication with special reference to 

speech, hearing, and language; 
Z) promote investigation of disorders of human communication 

and foster improvement of clinical procedures with such 

disorders; 

3) stimulate exchange of information among personu and 
organizations so engaged and to disseminate such 
Information. 



ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 
4156 Library Road 

Pittsburgh, PA 15234 phones 412-341-1515 

The Association for Children with Learning Disabilities is a 
nonprofit federal orgai^lzation with over 365 state and local 
affiliates. It was incorporated in 1964 for the purpose of 
advancing the education and general well-being of children with 
learning disabilities. The Association currently directs its 
efforts toward increasing public undersitanding, stljaulatl^tj 
improved school and community relatiouihips, and sponsoring 
meetings. ACLD publishes a monthly nawaletter. 

*For further information, write to the Committee for the 
Handicapped, People to ?eople Program, Suite filO, LaSalle Building, 
Connecticut Avenue and L Street, Washington, DC 20036, for a free 
cory of the Dixftciaqr — ai--toJraJAALi^ 
aandicapped (approximately 200 entries). 




THE ASSOCIATION ON HANDICAPPED STUDENT SERVICE PROGRAMS I» 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION (AHSSPE) 
P.O. Box 21192 
Columbus, OH 43221 

AHSSP! is a national, nonprofit ofgjmizattion of persona from all 
fifty abates, Canada, and other <!oimtrle«9 comwitted to promoting 
th« full participation of iudividuals vifeh disabilities in college 
life. The Association has aponsored numerous workshops and 
conferences which have focused on cotnsjon r oblema and solutions for 
upgrading the quality of 8ervic«s available for handicapped 
students within postsecondary institutions. Membership Includes 
subscriptions to the ALERT newsletter and tha quiirterly AHSSPPE 
bulletin as well as reduced rates on conference fees and other 
publications . 



CLOSER LOOK 

Box 1492, Vashingi:on, DC 20013 

Closer Look was created in June 1970, to h«Xp parents * 
handicaoped children and youth in their search ^or education 
other aeeded services. The Center provides up-to-date facts on new 
state and federal laws and helps to explain how to use legal rights 
to get the besn possible prograwis for handicapped children. 
Although the Center ie primarily oriented .oward a& listing parents 
of handicapped children, it is also well prepared to give 
assistance to professional educators. The Center publishes, 
•Common Sen^e from Closer Look," a free newsletter. Closer Look 
provide infonnation on local pareat organisRafcions, handicapped 
rights, rsiociated i^gancies, diwabllity charac ^-.eristics, testing 
and evaluation, and "oiestions for coping with daily problems. 



COUNCIL OF EX'CEPTIONAi. CHILDllEK 
1920 Association Drive 
Reaton, 7A 22091 



Phones 703-620-3660 



Distributes a library of information (curricultun guides, 
evalufttion. materialis, equipaient, film strips, films, etc.) on 
teaching the handicapped student in Vocational Education. Send for 
th«i!ir catalog. 



EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 
Suite 300, 1860 Lincoin Street 

Denver. CO 80203 Phone: 303-861.4917 

The goal of ECS is to further a working reUtionahiT among 
governor*, state legialatora and educatora tor the improvement of 
education. The result of ECS efforts are various reports and 

S^^IS'A^nu^?*'^^ .CimCl (nationwide Issues). Ugialaii^ 

"""^ ISaraer. Education ir. t>,. f^^^^^^ ^ 
catalog of ECS publications is available^on request. 



EPxLEPSY FOUNDATION OF A21ERICA 
1818 L Street, N.V. 

Washington, DC 20036 p^onet 202-293-2930 

The Foundation is the national voluncary health agency leading 
tne fight against epilepsy in the United States. The Foundation 
acts as national spokesman, advocate, and ombudfman for four 
million people with epilepsy. Defining the myriad problems of 
these people and devising specific detailed programs to solve them 
nltZ^"" objectives. Annual projects include the 

national Epilepsy Month ( November ^ . School Alert (a national 
?oa"r 2hlld^''°®''*" ^""^ schools), and selection of th® Epilepsy 



GOODWILL INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA 
9200 Wisconsin Avenue 

Washington, DC 20014 • pj^^^e: 301-530-6500 

Provides individual evaluation, counseling, training, -fob 
placement for all handicapped adolescents and adults, visit to see 
job training materials. equipment and current curriculum 
adaptations for handicapped students. Resource persons will come 
to your classroom upon request. Write call to lo.ata the local 
chapter address. 
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HEATH Resource Center 

One Dupont Circle, NV, Suite 670 

Washington, DC 20036-1193 



Phone: 800>544-3284 



The office of HEATH acts as a clearinghouse for Information on 
higher education opportunities for disabled postsecondary adults. 
The office aaintalns active resource flies on the following 
subjects t 

1. Higher education agencies that actively provide 
support services or programs for the handicapped. 

2. Information on specific job clusters that are 
employing the handicapped. 



THE JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, JR. FOUNDATION 
1701 K Street, N.V., Suite 205 

r .shington, DC 20006 Phone: 202-331-1731 

The Foundation vas established in 1946. Objectives are: to 
determine causes of mental retardation through research; to reduce 
its effects by treatment and training; to promote programs of 
physical fitness and vocational supervision for the retarded? to 
train professionals to work in this field; and to make the general 
public aware of efforts being made on behalf of the mentally 
retarded. Present programs Include biological and behavioral 
research and training, bioethics programs, such as those at the 
Joseph and Rose Kennedy Institute, and physical education and 
recreation programs, xxch as the Special Olympics. 



JUST SAY NO KIDS CLUB Phone: 800-258-2766 

Responds to questions on how to start a club for 7-14 year 
olds. Service hours: 8:30 a.m. -3:00 p.m.. Pacific time. 



LIBRARY OF CONGRESS DIVISION FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Washington, DC 20542 phone: 202-882-5500 

The Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
administers a national program providing free library service to 
persons who are unable to read standard print materials because of 
visual or physical Impairment. Principal program areas include: 

1) selection, production and distribution of braille and talking 
books (disc and cassette) to cooperating libraries,, 

2) cfevelopment of the national collection of musical scores and 
instructional texts, circulation and reference service of 
music materials in special formats for the handicapped 

3) bibliographic searching services and international 
interlibrary loan 

4) provision of reference and information services on blindness 
and physical handicaps 

5) training and coordination of volunteer activities related to 
the production of books in braille and recorded form 

6) research and development for book reproduction equipment and 
media. 



MAINSTREAM, INC. 
1200 15 St., N.W. 

Washington, DC 20005 phone: 202-833-1136 

This is a national, nonprofit tax-exempt organization, 
founded in 1975, to aid in the mains treaming of the handicapped. 
Mainstream, Inc. offers programs and services to increase awareness 
of affirmative action for the handicapped and to provide assistance 
with the mainstreaming process. Programs and services include: In 
the M ai nBtrftatn . , n free bimonthly newsletter; Main" "ream-On-Call, a 
toll-free number for asking questions (800-424-8089); conferences; 
publications— brochures and booklets; and compliance assistance. 
Reports, available for 50 cents each plus postage, include: 

Att i tudlnul B a rrlflrS Rffpnrt . Interview<nff nnH PArnHfcltn y 9M«T4f4aH 

H a ndlrftppftfl E a plnyftftn , Mousetrap ; — a citaa Pr.*««. nt.MtMnti of ,^4n,ip i 
Aff i m i Btive Ant , inn Prngr«m , and A MoHpI fnr Pi«ro,n»r,^ ^yifl Tnh 



MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
810 Seventh Avenue 

New York, NY 10019 Phone: 212-586-0808 

Resource persons will come to your classroom to offer technical 
advice. Funding is available to adapt classrooms and equipment for 
each handicap. Write or call to locate the local chapter address. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH, INC. 
1800 Ncrth Kent Street 

Arlington, VA 22209 Phonej 703-528-6405 

This is a private organization with 1,000 local affiliate 
chapters whose aim is to improve attitudes toward mental illness 
and the mentally ill, to improve services for the mentally ill, to 
work for the prevention of mental illness, and to promote mental 
health. The Association sponsors broad programs of research, 
social action, education and service. Special program emphasis is 
placed oa improved care and treatment for mental hospital patients, 
aftercare and rehabilitation, community mental health services, and 
treatment, education and special services for mentally ill 
children. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CITIZENS 
2709 Avenue E East, P.O. Box 6109 

Arlington, TX 76011 phone: 817-261-4961 

Toll free It 800-433-5255 

The purpose of NARC is to further the advancement of all 
ameliorative and preventive study, research and therapy in the 
field of mental retardation, to develop a better understanding of 
the problems of mental retardation by the public, to further the 
training and education of personnel for work in the field, and to 
promote the general welfare of the nientally retarded of all ages. 
Principal programs include: public education, family counseling 
and clearinghouse activities. 



NATIONAL ASSOCUTION OF THIS DEAF 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 



Phone: 301-587-1788 



Tne NAD is a private organization founded in 1880 for the 
purpose of promoting social, educational and economic well-being of 
the deaf citizens of the United States. The principal function of 
the Association is to serve as a clearinghouse for information 
relating to deafness and the problems of the deaf. The Association 
provides experts on socioeconomic aspects of deafness to 
interested groups and organizations, provides a representative body 
which determines and articulates the point of view of the deaf 
adult on programs relating to problems caused by hearing loss, and 
conducts studies and workshops on professional services problems 
and programs. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, INC. 
6473 Grandvllle Avenue • 

Detroit, MI 48228 Phone: 313-271-0160 



The Association of the Physically Handicapped, Inc., seeks to 
promote the economic, physical, and social welfare of all 
physically handicapped. The principal programs and activities are 
administered by specialized committees and include activities in 
the areas of legislation, employment, barrier-free design, 
publicity, housing, ways and means (including national queen 
contest), education and research, constitution and bylaws, 
recreation and sports, library, awards, consumerism, membership and 
organization, and transportation. 



NATIONAL CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
Box 379 

Walnut Creek, CA 94596 



Phone: 415-935-1865 



The National Career Development Prjject is designed to be a 
central clearinghouse of information concerning the job hunt, 
career change, and more effective ways of helping people identify 
what they want to do with their lives. The Center accomplishes 
these goals through a nationwide network designed for dissemination 
of research and other career information, bimonthly newsletter 
about life/work planning, and regular workshops. For nominal fees, 
resources are created by the Center to meet current needs. 



NATIONAL CENTER FOR A iiARRIER FREE ENVIRONMENT 
7315 Wisconsin Avenue 

Washington, DC 20014 Phone: 301-656-9496 

The Center was established to coordinate the national drive to 
make America free of physical barriers that restrict the mobility 
of disabled people. Goals of the Center aret 

1) To establish a national clearinghouse of information and 
technical services for professionals, volunteers, disabled 
people, employers of handicapped workers, and concerned 
citizens : 

2) To create programs to arsist businesses, academic 
institutions, and others directed by recent federal 
legislation to provide accessible facilities; 

3) To Initiate and assist in drafting model legislation, codes 
and regulations; 

4) To identify research needs and relate to funding sources; 

5) To communicate through Center publications timely reports on 
: •^--<*-<^P and developments across the nation; 

6) To assies iiig programs, develop innovative approaches, 
and direct coordinated efforts to apply the most effective 
methods in locations where needs have been identified; and 

7) To provide assistance to public agencies and private concerns 
with authority or influence to accelerate barrier removal. 



NATIONAL CHILD ABUSE HOTLINE 
800-422-4453 

The Hotline provides information and professional counseling 
on child abuse. It also gives referrals to local social service 
groups offering counseling on child abuse. 



THE NATIONAL EASTER SEAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
2023 West Ogden Aveuue 

Chicago, IL 60612 Phone: 312-243-8400 

The objectives of the Society are to: 1) assist disabled 
persons and their families in finding and making effective use of 
resources which will be helpful to them in developing tnelr 
abilities and in living purposeful lives; 2) assist communities in 
developing necessary and appropriate resources for disabled 
persons; 3) establish and maintain programs and services which are 
appropriate and realistic; and, 4) create a climate of acceptance 
of disabled persons which will enable them to contribute to the 
full extent of their competence to the well-being of the community. 
The National Society conducts a three-point program in service, 
education, and research at the national, state, and local levels. 
Programs serve all types of physically handicapped children and 
adults. 



NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND 
Suite 212, 13A6 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 

Washington, DC 20036 Phone: 202-785-2974 

The goal of the NFB is the complete integration of blind 
people into society as equal members. This objective involves the 
removal of legal, economic and social discriminations, and the 
education of the public to new attitudes about blindness. The 
programs and activities include: 

1) education of the general public regarding blindness by means 
of speeches, pamphlets, radio, and TV appearances by members 
of the NFB; 

2) assistance to blind persons who are victims of discrimination 
or whose rights have been denied. Such assistance takes the 
form of initiating court action, negotiating with public 
officials, conferring with private groups or individuals, and 
seeking publicity in the press and otherwise; 

3) research of new state and federal laws and regulations 
concemlx.; the blind; 

4) consultation to congressional committees and state 
legislatures; and 

5} scholarships to blind students. 



NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10010 



Phone: 212-674-4100 



Major objectives are 1) to stimulate, coordinate, and support 
research directed toward determining the cause, prevention, 
alleviation and cure of multiple sclerosis and related diseases of 
the central nervous system; 2) to conduct lay and professional 
education programs concerning the disease; 3) to administer patient 
services through local chapters; and 4) to carry out worldwide 
programs of Information and idea exchange. 



o 
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THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 
Washington, DC 20210 Phone j 202-9C1-3401 



This Cooailttee was established In 1947. The objective of the 
CoDunlttee Is to help thu handicapped help themselves. To 
accomplish this goal, the Committee: 1) corducts national 
education and Infonnatlon programs designed t<o eliminate physical 
and psychological barriers; to further educational training, 
rehabilitation and employment opportunltleo; and to create 
community acceptance of the disabled; and, 2) provides leadership 
and technical support to volunteer Governor's Committees on 
Employment of the Handicapped in all states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, as veil as to over 
1,500 local -community committees located across the nation. 



PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON MENTAL RETARDATION 
7th and D Streets, S.V. 

Washington, DC 20201 Phone: 202-245-7634 

This Committee, establir^hed in 1966, is composed of 21 citizen 
members appointed by the President and three cabinet members ex- 
officlo. Objectives are to: advise and assist the President on 
all matters pertaining to mental retardation; evaluate national, 
state and local efforts; help coordinate federal activities; 
facilitate communication among federal, state and local agencies; 
Inform the public about mental retardation; and mobilize support 
for related activities. 



TECHNOLOGY CENTER FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Phonex 800-873-7066 

This Center provides information on assistive devices, 
computer hardwara and software, and telecommunication networking 
systems. 



UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 
66 East 34 Street 
Now York, NY 10016 



Phone: 212-889-6655 



This national, voluntary health organization is dedicated to a 
continuing overall attack on cerebral palsy. Iti primary function 
. !t to seek solutions to the multiple problems of cerebral palsy, 
with affiliates providing direct services to the cerebral palsif^c^ 
in states and communities. The organization carries on a program 
of guidance, instruction, and assistance to affiliates and other 
community agencies including professional service programs, 
research and professional training, infant care centers, adult 
vocational and service programs, governmental activities, public 
education and information, and field services. The national office 
of the organization carries on a full program of grants-in-aid to 
cerebral palsy research, training and education. The medical 
Activities include development and publication of professional 
information for use by physicians and medical and technical 
schools, collection and evaluation of data relative to various 
methods of treatment, and dissemination of information to parents 
and professional groups. 
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CHAPTER Vic PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION - POSTSECOMDARY 

Vrltten by Janet Butler » Jan Ro'^ers, and Lll Hun^^ak^r 



This chapter Is designed to provide postsecondary Supplemental 
Services Coordinators with insight relative to the adult student 
vho is the essential person in ' determining what services are 
providea« The subjects of receipt of referrals, the determination 
cf eligibility and services, and data collection ar^^ covered* Each 
institution will need to devise an intake pre cess according to the 
uniqaa aspects of their setting and the needs of students. The 
mandatory parts of this process can be determined by reviewing the 
sample Torms provided in the Appendir. D and program standards. It 
may be heljpful to note that most reflect mandatory reporting 
information. 
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■> Evaluate 
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(ongoing) 



Determination of Studant- RUgihillty 

A Student might be referred for services by an instructor, a 
counselor from the postsecondary institution, or by an outside 
agency, such as Vocational Rehabilitation, JTPA, or a mental health 
agency. The student may also refer him/herself. 

Because most postsecondary institutions offer day, evening, weekend 
and off-campua classes, and because many students hold jobs, it is 
difficult to find time to meet each student coming to your office 
for help. Some helpful ideas include the following* 

1. having a telephone answering machine 

2. having student self-referral forms available in an accessible 
location outside your office 

3. having a specific place for part-time instructors to leave 
referrals 

4. having some evening, weekend, or a few flexible hours 
scheduled each week 

5. asking instructors to tell students about supplemental 
services and the referral process. 

Intake and Data Cnllflr't^nn 

Once the referral has been made, the coordinator will conduct an 
Intake interview with the student. Although this is best done in 
the Supplemental Services Coordinator's office, a telephone intake 
may be necessary. The first determination to be made is whether or 
not the student is eligible for services. In order to be eligible, 
the student must be enrolled in a state approved vocational 
education program or be interested in enrolling in such a program, 
and must meet the criteria for the federal definitions of 
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"handicapped* or "disadvantaged." See definition of terms in 
Chapter I. 

All data on student intake, services provided, and academic success 
must be acuurately recorded. Sample forms are contained in 
Appendix D at ti^e end of the chapter. Much of the informacion 
collected is required by CCCOES for reporting. See Reporting 
Requirements in Chapter IX. 

Every school district or community college has a written pol:.cy 
regarding the management and confidentiality cf records. These 
procedures are governed by a federal law, the Family Education 
Rights and Privacy Act (FERPA), which is also called the Buckley 
Amendment (P.L. 93-380). A copy of this act can be found in the 
Reaource C^l^f^e to T.<»gts1«t<nn . 

Detei;iiilnfltiQn of Servtcea 

If the Student is eligible (rexdr to eligibility crit-ria, in 
standards), it is necessary to gather information to determine and 
document what services will be provided. Although the student's 
present problem usually determines which services are offered, 
consultation with the student, instructor, counselor, outside 
agency and/or the Supplemental Services support staff may be 
necessary to determine appropriate services. Vocational 
assessment, which might include evaluation of the student's 
reading, language, and math scores from the institution's academic 
assessment center, may be necessary. 

A student with low basic skill scores may need to be directed to 
basic skills classes cr provided with remediation. If a student 
doing poorly in vocational classes has not received vocational 
assessment, the student can be directed to a Counseling/Career 
Development Center or a Vocational Evaluation Labor for help. If 
these services are not available. Supplemental Services must 
provide them. 

Because the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act mandates that 
handicapped and disadvantaged students in vocational education 
programs receive assessment, guidance and counseling, support 
services, and transition services, the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator has the responsibility to provide those services when 
another department of the institution does not provide them. 
Discussion of services will in some instances be similar to the 
discussion in Chapter V on secondary implementation The reader 
may wish to review Appendix C in the preceding chapter for 
examples that are Interchangeable. 

A* Vocational Assessment 

Vocational assessment is a process of gathering information 
about a person's abilities, aptitudes and interests as they 
relate to vocational training and employment potential, A 
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detailed description of vocational assessment procedures can 
be found In Chapter IV* 

Adult students often have had life experiences which provided 
them with the career Information necessary for making Informed 
choices of career. Thesa Individuals may experience academic 
difficulties for which they require assistance In order to 
attain their desired vocational goals but may not require an 
assessment, of their values, Interests, or aptitudes beyond an 
Interview. A quick Informal Interview and/or questionnaire 
can assist the coordinator In determining need for further 
assessment. An adult should never be forced to undergo an In- 
depth vocational assessment. 

If you and your student agree that an In^depth vocational 
assessment would be beneficial, refer the student to the 
appropriate program person at your Institution, or an outside 
agency, or use the assessment techniques presented In 
Chapter IV. 

Guidance and Counseling 

The Carl Perkins Act mandates that students enrolled In 
vocational education programs ** shal3 receive guidance , 
counseling, and career development activities conducted by 
professionally trained counselors who are associated with the 
provision of such special services.** 

The Supplemental Service Coordinator may be the only school 
staff member skilled In counseling the handicapped and 
disadvantaged student* Students In postsecondary education 
should receive guidance and career counseling activities 
appropriate for the adult. The handicapped student should 
understand all the career opt:Vons that are available « 
Ei^phasls should not be on limitations created by the 
disability, but rather on the vocational choices available to 
the student « Disadvantaged students Si ould receive 

explanatlona of the wide variety of programs, th^ local labor 
market data, and wages available upon completion of the 
program. See Appendix D at the end of this chapter. 

•Hands-on" career exploration activities may be particularly 
useful for the disabled adult. These "hand-on" activities can 
be created by working with vocational Instructors to allow 
students to try out representative work samples of the 
particular vocational program. Other career counseling may 
take place through the student's Involvement with vocational 
rehabilitation, through the settlement of workmen * s 
compensation claims, etc. It Is the reaponslblllty of the 
Supplemental Services Coordinator to ensure that appropriate 
guidance and counseling is available to the disadvantaged 
and/or handicapped adult student « 
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Support Services 



Depending on the determination of the student's needs » many 
services can be provided. The following is a discussion of 
possible interventions to be used in assisting a student 
toward the successful completion of hls/ ^er vocational 
program. 

1. Refftrrnl to — tn^house programa or Qth^r ftgpnr^ftst Often, 
the Supplemental Services program is not equipped to deal 
with every issue a student needs resolved in order for 
him/her to be successful. In such a case, the program 
coordinator might refer the student to anotner program 
within the home Institution (such as a basic skills 
class) t or to an agency housed ounside of the institution 
(such as vocational rehabilitatioat social services, or a 
mental health agency). If the student's difficulties are 
not beyond the resources of Supplemental Services, the 
coordinator may still provide services to the student and 
maintain communication with the other service provider. 

2. Basic skills remedtaMQTn Students sometimes experience 

difficulty in their vocational program because of 
deficiencies in readings writing, or math. If these 
deficiencies are extreme, it may be necessary to limit 
the student's participation in the vocational program 
until the student's skill level is raised to a level that 
allows him/her to comprehend the material presented in 
the career program. Total or partial withdrawal from the 
class and a course of intensive basic skills remediation 
(usually provided by the basic skills programs in the 
institution), coupled with supplementary support, may be 
necessary. If the student's deficiencies are not 
extreme, applied basic skills assistance is appropriate 
and is most often provided by Supplemental Services. 
While many students can succeed in a basic skills class, 
they may be unable to transfer the knowledge learned to 
an applied setting. For instance, a student may 
understand fractions but be unable to figure out how tc 
use that knowledge in enlarging a print in a photography 
class. 

3* Ifi&t — taking/fltudy aklllat A large number of students 
have difficulty in taking notes, using a textbook as a 
study aid, learning new vocabulary, budgeting time, 
taking tests, etc. Each support person hired by 
Supplemental Services should be aware of these issues and 
sensitive to a student's need for relevant information 
even if the student* s primary focus does not involvti this 
area. 

Many disadvantaged students simply do not know how to 
learn. Some institutions have teachers who specialize in 
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this area and who can act as support persons » train the 
staff or accept referrals of students. 

A significant number of students experience so much 
anxiety about taking tests that they fall them even 
though they have mastered the material. Arranging for 
non*-tlmedt Individualized testing sessions for students 
may be a needed service. Test-taking techniques can be 
reviewed ^ith the s tudent . 0 f ten , howe ve r , the s e 
interventions have a minimum impact because the student's 
anxiety is the symptom of a more pervasive problem which 
is beyond the scope of Supplemental Services. A referral 
to the school counseling center, a mental health center, 
or a test anxiety specialist may be necessary. Anxious 
students may also respond well to relaxa'clon tapes and 
visualization training. 

CQurffft-apecifin tutaxlng: For students who have 

difficulty comprehending the concepts and/or vocabulary 
presented in a vocational program, one-on-one or small 
group tutoring may help them overcome the problems. 
Students also have difficulty mastering the skills needed 
to be successful in a vocational education program. 
Even though they master the concepts, they are unable to 
apply them in a practical (hands-on) manner. Tutoring is 
an effective way to address these difficulties. 

Program/rurrigultim modtf Icatlnnt Due tO physical 

limitations, learning problems or poor preparations* all 
or part of a class or an entire program may need to be 
modified so that a student can participate* When this is 
appropriate » the coordinator or staff person assists the 
instructor In redesigning the equipment or .he course 
objectives o The modification may be as simple as 
providing a separate testing situation or as complicated 
as finding specialized, adaptive equipment. If the 
student has many limitations, most postsecondary 
institutions can award a certificate cf completion. In 
such a case, the student is expected to learn only the 
competencies identified prior to entrance and is often 
given a longer time in which to do so. This certificate 
identifies the specific competencies a student has 
mastered. 

An example of a course curriculum modification is the 
waiver of the notetaklng part of a Study Skills course 
for a deaf student. Even at postsecondary institutions 
which don^t have open entrance/exit programs and which 
offer traditional 10-15 week courses, the length of time 
for program completion may be modified by a combination 
of reducing the number of courses and issuing an 
• Incomplete " grade until courses can be finished . 
Supplemental Services staff ncsed to be involved in 
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working with the program director and course instructors 
to make ouch modifications. 



Providing Hiipplementarv <nfitrnt'Hnnft1 ma^f»r^A^. Students 

often benefit from explanations other than those provided 
by the tnit. Simplified explanations of complex concepts 
or procedures can often be effective. Audio-visual 
presentatlcns are another means of making information 
more understandable and enjoyable. Packets of materials 
relating to course-specific study/test taking skills, 
career opportimities, or the technical vocabulary can 
also provide additional assistanca to the vocational 
student. 

Learning disabled students may need their textbooks read 
on cassette tapes. Visually impaired students may need 
cassette tapes or braille copies of texts. Possible 
sources for these materials are Recordings for the Blind, 
groups doing volunK^eer work with the handicapped, 
retired persons, an Individual wanting to do a service 
project, or someone you hire. Local community-based 
organizations may be willing to help. 

Recordings for the Blind need about two months' notice, 
so start early. Although materials can be prepared on a 
continuous basis during the semester, it can sometimes be 
difficult to have them prepared in a timely manner. 

Provide ftlf,ffma»<ve tgatings Students with visual or 
hearing impairments or s<:udents with learning 
disabilities may require alternate forms of testing. 
Interpreters or readers may be needed to ask test 
questions. Scribes or tape recorders may be needed to 
record a student's answers. In some cases students can 
handle the test as written if a special, quiet 
environment and/or extra testing time is provided. A 
visually impaired student might be able to use adaptive 
equipment such as a Visu&l Tech. A blind student might 
perform ^ tter if tests are in braille. 

Provldi* infprnreter Q<»rv^pp<^« Hearing .mpalred students; 
may need an interpreter to sign for them or, if they are 
proficient in lip reading, an oral interpreter to repeat 
what is being said. Interpreters may be needed in class, 
during registration, at meetings with a counselor, as 
tutors, or in other situations encountered by the 
student. 

The coordinator must work closely with the instructor of 
the class. Because the instructor ir.ay not have worked 
with a hearing impaired student before, IniormRtion you 
share about the disability and the services you provide 
will help the instructor to be more comfortable. 
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9* Prov i de CfiadfiJL notetaklne. and Rcr,i> fiftrvlrf^S' 

Visually impaired, learning disabled, or other 
handicapped studenf.s may require the services of a 
reader. Use of these services for providing texts and 
alternative testing is discussed elsewhere. Readers may 
also be required to aid a student in registration, 
academic and/or vocational assessment, reading the 
syllabus or cluss assignments, etc. A reader may be a 
member of the class in which the student is enrolled, a 
work study student, a Supplemental Services staff person, 
or a volunteer. 

The hearing Impaired, learning disabled and 
orthopedically Impaired are three groi of students who 
may require note takers and/or scr^oes. If possible, 
talk to the class instructors before classes begin. Most 
instractors are willing to ask for volunteers (one 
regular and at least one backup) to share their notes. 
NCR paper can be provided so that the notetaket is 
automatically making a copy, or Supplemental Services can 
make photocopies of the notes. Students are sometimes 
more willing to share notes if a dollar/class session 
enticement is offered. If the handicapped student needs 
a tutor, the notetuker may turn out to be a prime 
candidate. 

^0. Provide spenlaLiaBd egulpmenf. .• one of the best ways to 

quickly become familiar with the variety of adaptive 
equipment available for the handicapped is to go through 
a catalogue such as the two volume set of Tools for »hA 
Handicappftd« One example, tape recorders (so useful for 
visually impaired, learning disabled and some 
orthopedically impaired students), can be purchased with 
variable speeds, allowing students to listen at faster 
speeds and make notes at slower speeds. Equipment which 
acts as a visual enlarger for reading, writing, and 
working on a computer may be necessary when -vorking with 
visually impaired students. Meeds will change from 
semester to semester, but most students with a 
handicapping condition will be in contact with the 
postsecoudary Institution before enrollment, so time 
should be available to access the appropriate equlpm^^nt. 
It is important to work closely with admissions and 
counseling staff to ensure your earliest possiblb 
communication with students who may require these 
services. The students will give you valuable Insights 
into which modifications they require in order to be 
successful. 

The COnSQCtium of Handira^^pftd SM ident Support Prn^ramfl, 

gQSt a econd a ry Instlt-nflnnB of CnlnraHn, in cooperation 

with the Colorado Division of Rehabilitation, owns 
adaptive equipment which may be checked out to 
postsecondary institutions. A list of this equipment may 

t 
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be obtained form the main office of the Colorado Division 
of Rehabilitation. Other providers of services for the 
handicapped may be villlng to loan equipment they own but 
are not currently using on a semester-by-semester basi^. 
Purchase of frequently used equipment needs to be built 
into the Supplemental Services budget each year. 

Compliance With Section 504 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1^73 is the civil 
rights act for persons with disabilities. Basically, 
Section 504 says that recipients of federal fxmds cannot 
discriminate against otherwise qualified handicapped persons 
on the basis of their disabilities. Several points are 
important to the supplemental services coordinator: 

1. A handicapped person is defined as someone with a 
physical, mental, learning, or emotional disability, 
including those with alcohol and other substance-abuse 
problems. In general, the lav states that anything that 
interferes with a major life activity is a handicap. 
This might include cardiac disease, diabetes, etc. 

2. All public-supported institutions in Colorado are 
considered the recipients of federal funds because they 
get funds from the Carl Perkins Act, utilize the Pell 
grants for financial aid, etc. In other v rds, if your 
institution receives federal dollars of any kind, it is a 
recipient of federal funds. 

3. "Otherwise qualified" means that persons with 
disabilities must be qualified mentally and physically 
for the program they wish to enter. For example, vision 
is an essential technical qualification for an x-ray tech 
program, but it is not an essential qualification for 
computer programming. The existence of a disability does 
not necessarily mean that a person is unable to perform a 
particular occupation. 

4. Section 504 says that programs must be accessible « This 
means that handicapped persons must have physical access 
and programmatic access. Physical access is usually easy 
to determine. Because programmatic access is not as 
visible as physical access, discrimination in this area 
is more likely to occur. Although programmatic access 
may be related to the "otherwise qualified" individual 
(see #2 above), the Supplemental Services Coordinator is 
more likely to be faced with programmatic access issues 
regarding (a) testing, (b) interpreting, (c) notetaking, 
scribe services, recorders and other auxiliaries, 
(d) instructional methods, and (e) curriculum 
modification, etc . 
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a. Testing. The Supplemental Services Coordinator 
should ansure that the handicaps of students are vot 
tested. Timed tests may, foL example, discriminate 
against the student who has an orthopedic problem 
and cannot write quickly. A student with a 
learning disability may not be able to read a test 
her/himself, but may need to have a reader or a 
scribe, so that the disability lb not tested: or the 
learning disabled student may simply need to take 
the test in a quiet, controlled environment. Some 
students with visual impairments may have problems 
reading spirit-duplicated (the ^ood old purple ink) 
materials. It might be appropriate in some 
vocational programs, such as auto mechanics, for a 
deaf student to have a test interpreted for her/him, 
so that knowledge of auto mechanics, rather than 
knowledge of the English language is tested. Blind 
students need to have tests read to them, brailled, 
etc. Instructors and blind students might agree to 
do the tests orally, or the student may use a tape 
recorder. Students with disabilities should be 
counseled talking with instructors at the very 
beginning of a term about the modifications they 
need for testing. 

b. Interpreting. For deaf students, programmatic 
access means that they are entitled to interpreters. 
The courts have upheld Section 504 's mandate that 

the school la ohUgafad »n find anrt pav fnr tht» 

Interprgrer. Suppl-^jtental services funds are 

appropriately used for interpreting. In addition, 
funds nay be obtained from the Consortium of 
Handicapped Student Support Services Serving 
Colorado Postsecondary Institutions. 



Finding an interpreter might be difficult. Consult the 
Center on Deafness in Denver or the Interpreter Training 
Program at Front Range Community College. You might also 
ask the deaf students if they know of Interpreters. Some 
churches have ministries to the deaf mmmunlty. Several 
Supplemental Services Coordiriators in smaller 
communities have paid family members to interpret. 

Because deaf persons who sign have varying levels of 
proficiency in English, the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator needs to be certain that the interpreter's 
skill level is consistent with the deaf student's le"el. 
Generally, the more English the deaf student knows, the 
less skilled the interpreter needs to be, and conversely, 
the less English the student knows, the more skilled the 
interpreter needs to be in American Sign Language. 
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In the classroom. Interpreters need to be located near 
the Instructor t so that both are In the deaf student's 
field of vision* Some Instructors resist having an 
Interpreter because they think It distracts from their 
presentations « but they soon find out that able-bodied 
students pay attention to the teacher and quickly forget 
the interpreter. The Supplemental Services Coordinator 
may need to do some informal staff development with 
instructors on using an interpreter. For example » 
instructors should speak directly to the deaf student, 
and not say to the interpreter, "Tell him I said . . . " 
or "Ask him if he did his assignment". Both instructors 
and interpreters need to understand that the role of the 
interpreter is to facilitate communication, not to be a 
teacher's aide, test monitor, etc. (See Appendix D for 
the Cede of Ethics for interpreters.) 

c • Notetake rs , scribes , tape reco rder s , and othe r 
auxiliary aids. Programmatic access may mean that a 
disabled student needs to have a notetaker in the 
classroom. Deaf students, for example, cannot very 
veil vatch both an interpreter and Instructor, 
taking notes at the same time. Students with 
learning disabilities may ne«d notetakers so that 
they can concentrate on listening. (Be cautious, 
however, that you don't do too much for the LD 
student; work with the LD specialist if one is 
available, so that the LD student learns to be as 
independent as possible.) 

Notetakers can be paid, or volunteer their efforts. 
Usually, notetakers are students already enrolled in 
the class. The handicapped student needing notes 
should discuss the need with the Instructor. Either 
the student or the instructor can make the request 
to the class. If notetakers are paid* $l/class hour 
is fairly standard. Providing the notetaker with 
paper and carbon paper might Se easier than 
photocopying. 

Scribes/writers may be appropriate for some students 
in classes where in-class writing or composition 
takes place. It's usually not effective to use a 
student who Is enrolled in the class for this scribe 
service because that student cannot do his own work 
and be the scribe at the same time. 

Students must be allowed to use tape recorders in 
the classroom if that is the means to programmatic 
access # Tape recorders are specifically mentioned 
in the Section 504 regulitlons as a means of gaining 
access . If Instructors are concerned that the 
disabled student will use the recordings for 
anything other than a personal tool for learning, an 
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agreement can be made in writing (see Resource 
section of this manual) , or the tapes can be erased 
at the end of the term* 



Since blind students can*t read notes, they often 
use recorders in classes • With variable speed 
tapes t they can listen at a rapid rate. Some blind 
students uae the small personal recorders to take 
their ovn notes by speaking into the microphone* 
This can be distracting to other class members f so 
be cautious in suggesting this practice to students* 

Other auxiliary aids that disabled students might 
use include braillers, Optocons, vord processing 
software, and readers* Some blind students may use 
braillers to take their own class not.is. Others 
might want to use an Optocon (an electronic device 
that "reads" print and vibrates the image onto a 
small pad which the blind person then touches) for 
in-class work or tests » but this device usually 
slows down the student. Using personal computers 
and word processing software, with a spelling check 
program, might be helpful for the learning disabled 
student. 



E« Limited English Proficient 

The Limited English Proficient are dealt with separately in 
this manual because they present a unique set of needs. All 
of the previously mentioned services should be made available 
to LEP students, however, the mode of presentation may need to 
be modified. Following Is a list and discussion of some major 
considerations involved in offering support services to LEP 
students. 

1. Vocational English Skill Development 



It is hoped that an LEP student has received some form of 
English instruction before entry into a regular 
vocational program. The language taught in these English 
as a Second Language (ESL) classes (often referred to as 
'survival' English) , is most often geared toward 
functional abilities, not toward a specific program of 
study. Thus, when the L£P student enters the vocational 
program, he/she may fimction rather well in "regular' 
English but be at a disadvantage relative to scientific 
or technical terms that most American learn through 
school and life experience. 

Every student in a vocational program is faced with 
learning new concepts, even if the terms are familiar. 
For instance t school children learn the term 
'electricity.' In an electronics course, they must learn 
the concepts behind the term. The LEP student must 
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learn both. Many ESL professionals feel that learning 
new concepts and the accompanying vocabulary presents a 
major challenge and is often the cause of failure for 
many LEP students in vocational programs. Translators or 
written translations that address this problem are a 
powerful aid to the LEP student in mastering language 
acquisitions. However t one word of caution should be 
noted in the use of translators* The translator should 
be trained to ultimately replace the foreign term with 
the English term and then to use English exclusively. If 
this does not occur t the studert may become dependent on 
the translator and never incorporate the English terms 
into his/her vocabulary. 

In some programs 9 enough LEP students are present so that 
small group support can be offered before or after the 
class. In these groups, vocabulary and concepts can be 
reviewed, pronunciation can be practiced and proper work 
behavior can be discussed. Some programs offer an 
intensive preparation seminar one week or so before the 
begixming of the vocational program. 

Studies have also shown that vocational language is 
different from "regular" English. Aside from the obvious 
fact that the vocabulary of a subject becomes a language 
of its own, vocational language predominantly uses the 
passive voice; but the active voice is the major focus in 
ESL classes. For instance t in the active voice we would 
say "turn the key to start the car, "whereas in the 
passive voice, we say "the engine is started by turning 
the key." Additional instruction in this area is helpful 
to the LEP student. 

TYPES OF LEP 

Refugees are individuals who are unable to remain in or 
return to their countries of origin because of 
persecution or a well founded fear of persecution because 
of race, religion, nationality, membership in a 
particular social group, or political opinion. 

Foreign atudenta are individuals who have come to the 
U.S. to gain knowledge and skills from an American 
postsecondary institution. These students usually intend 
to return to their country of origin. Various laws and 
regulations govern their stay in the U.S. For instance, 
they must be full-^time students md they must obtain 
special student visas. Depending on the type of visa, 
work may be limited or Impossible* 

Children nf rnfugeefl and jjnmigrants often grow up in 
families and social settings where the parents' language 
of origin is the predominant language spoken at home and 
play. Some have attended high schools in the U«S« Two 
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of the problems many postsecondary Institutions are 
encountering are a somewhat limited capacity to 
comprehend the more complex usages of the English 
language and a lowered capacity to read and write 
English^ Although many of these students appear to be 
Americanized and fluent » a basic skills assessment will 
reveal a marked deficiency in reading and/or writing. 

Cultural fliijuatmenf may be more difficult for many LEP 
individuals than learning English because cultural laws 
have not been codiiied and are not formally taught. 
Indeed t many Americans as well as immigrants are not 
awf.re of the strong influence that culture exerts. 
Because it is not feasible to sensitise a whole society 
to the cultural variations of each group of immigrants, 
much of the burden of cultural adjustment falls to the 
new resldenn and the educational <$etvLce provider. 

The American workplace has a subculture all its own, 
characterized by acceptable and unacceptable behaviors 
and unwritten laws . Few immigrants , for example , 
immediately know that American life is fragmented into 
segments of time and that punctuality counts. The 
American job interview requires such cultural behaviors 
as directness, clear and confident responses, and eye 
contact. These behaviors are difficult for many 
Americans to master and are even harder for immigrants 
who have very different values and a weal: command of the 
English language. 

True cultural adjustment requires expjination of qne's 
self, one's native culture and the new society's values 
and behaviors. Awareness of and sensitivity to cultural 
obstacles by the educational service provider are the 
first steps toward helping the immigrant adjust to 
American life. Talking with a culturally sensitive 
person, the Immigrant can get the right answers about 
wh«it is expected and what is considered unacceptable. 

Lucas (in Lopez-Valadez et. al. 1985) lists the following 
activities that may facilitate cultural adjustment: 

0 Role play job interviews and on-the-job situations, 

0 Set aside Job Interview Dress Day. 

0 Listen to or read a job interview or on-rtxe-job 

conversation, and discuss. 
0 Tour vocational training centers and local 

industries. 

0 Develop slides or videotapes of appropriate and 
inappropriate job behaviors, for discussion. 

These activities allow students to experience "real 
world'' situations in a nonthreatenin? environment. These 
activities t which should be followed by discussion of 
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findings with peers and with a culturally sensitized 
American, build cultural self-confidence and facilitate 
cultural adjustment. 

Vfteatlonal and WAj-ive Language AaseaHmanfr f nv the LTgP 

This section is designed to diticuss issues related to the ■ 
importance of assessing LEF students for both English and 
native language proficiency and vocational interest and 
aptitude. It is almost never possible to use the same 
test instruments for LEP students that you use with 
students who are native speakers of English. Both 
linguistic and cultural differences make them 
inappropriate and inaccurate. Indeed, assessment 
procedures should never be used to screen students out of 
programs because of limited English proficiency, but 
rcther to diagnose thbir need for English as a Second 
Language (ESL) , bilingual instruction and other special 
services. 

A general LEP information form can be used to request 
information about place of birth, date of entrance into 
the U.S., reasons for coming to the U.S., and plans to 
remain or return to the native country (if bom outside 
the U.S.). You can ask the applicant's alien 
registration number or citizenship number, family 
background, work experience in the U.S. and other 
countries, self-report of English language proficiency, 
and number of years the applicant has studied English or 
other languages, and at what level. 

Proficiency in the native language should be assessed as 
soon as the student enrolls in the vocational program. 
This assessment might be completed by a counselor, 
vocational teacher, support service staff, or ESL 
teacher. Assesjing native language proficiency serves 
several important functions: 

o It can tell you whether students can read and write 

in their native language 
o It can give you an indication of how much formal 

education they have had in their native language. 
0 It can tell you whether they are familiar with 

technical terms in their native language. 

Because full-scale English assessments are often 
conducted as a part of the institutional intake procedure 
or by the ESL component at your institution, you may not 
need to conduct these yourself.. The results, however, 
can assist the Siipplemental Services personnel in 
determining appropriate services for the student. If it 
is necessary for you to conduct this evaluation, many 
standardized tests exist and can be purchased. 



An informal measure of oral proflcleucy Is presented 
here. Upon repeated use of this, you can begin to 
develop your own index of students ' levels of 
proficiency. 

TWO SIMPLE WAYS TO R^TE ORAL PROFTCTEM CY IN ENGLISH 

1* Interviewer Observation 

Rate each question using a 5 point scale ranging from 
proficient to non»proficient« 

1« Speech Is ac halting and fragmentary as to make 
conversation virtually impossible. 

2. Usually hesitant; often forced into silence by 
language limitations. 

3. Speed and fluency are rather strongly affected by 
language problems. 

4. Speed of speech seems to be slightly affected by 
language problems. 

5. Speech as fluent and effortless as that of a native 
speaker. 



2. Oral Interview Rating Scale 

1 2 3 4 5 



PRONUNCIATION: Foreign Native 

GRAMMAR i Inaccurate Accurate 

VOCABULARY t Inadequate Adequate 

COMPREHENSION: Incomplete Complete 

FLUENCY : Halting Smooth 



Students who receive marks of Is and Zs must have vocational 
instruction in the native language or attend intensive ESL 
Instruction before or during vocational training. 

Taken from: Friedenberg, J« E.; Gordon, R. A.; and Dillman, M« A. 

"Conduct Intake Assessment for LEP Vocational Students'* 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education. 

Sensitivity to tl:e?e issues can help in understanding LEP 
student *s needs and in determining which services are 
most appropriate. Native language and milieu assessments 
can explain the barriers a student is facing . For 
instance, many Laotians lived in a Jungle setting in 
their native country. They often did not attend school, 
never learned to read and write in their native language 
and had no technology. The barriers they face are, 
therefore, greater than those faced by well*-educated, 
sophisticated, city-dwelling refugees from Saigon > 
Vietnam. 

Interest and abilities can also be assessed using formal, 
standardized measures. The language and time limits, 
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however, can cause the results to produce an overly 
negative reflection of the student's abilities or 
meaningless results on an Interest Inventory. 

Interests and abilities can be Informally assessed 
through questions, may be presented to students In 
writing, In an Interview, or by a taped Interview. You 
may have existing local Instruments translated or 
modified or you may ask questions such as the folxowlng: 

1. Do you like writing, music, drawing, theater, or 
crafts? Do you have any experience? 

2. Do you like scientific work, like chemistry, 
laboratory work, or computers? Do you have any 
experience? 

3. Do you like working with plants or animals? Do you 
have any experience? 

4. Do you like to work with machines, or fix them? Do 
you have any experience? 

5. Do you like secretarial work, data processing, or 
working in a bank or office? Do you have any 
experience? 

6. Do you like sales work--ln stores or individually? 
Do you have any experience? 

7. Do you like to help people in ways such as cutting 
hair, working as a waiter in a restaurant, taking 
care of children, nursing, teaching? Do you have 
any experience? 

Ideally, this interview or written instrument should be 
translated. Unfortunately, this is often not possible. 
Following the guidelines for modifying English materials 
enhances success for the student. 

Support Sgpirlcftfl for LRP 

LEP Students have varying backgrounds, and thus, their 
training needs are very different. The amount and type 
of assistance required by a student are determined by an 
analysis of employment background, educational 
background, English language proficiency, experience with 
United States culture, and the individual's personal 
goals. 

Students may either be malnstreamed into regular 
vocational classes with English- speaking students or be 
placed in special classes. In either case, the student 
needs extensive support services to be successful. 
Support may range from peer tutoring \^o providing a 
personal translator for exams and quizzes. 

As mentioned earlier, all the support services cited 
under Implementation of Services should be made available 
to the LEP student. However, some special accommodations 
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and appioaches need to be considered. Because training 
will usually occur in Snglisht some adaptation of 
Instruction is required in the curric^ilum, materials » 
and approaches. The following technique^ may be used: 

0 Introduce one concept at a time. 
0 Use a slower pace in introducing information. 
0 Use shorter lectures and more demonstrations. 
0 Explain key concepts in the native language. 
0 Provide bilingual glossaries. 

0 Check readability and adapt materials » if necessary. 
0 Summarize or outline longt difficult readings. 
0 Check comprehension frequently. 
0 Use visual support materials » 

0 Modify tests to evaluate mastery of content rather 
than English. 

Excerpts taken from **Overviewt ERIC, Digest 49 

To modify materials, the following ideas might prove 
helpful: 

• Identify and explain key vocabulary. 

• Summarize narrative in a list. 

- Eliminate or reduce telegraphic speech. 

- Eliminate or reduce pronouns and replace with 
nouns— g^t rid of "it." 

- Change orcer to be more logical. 
Underline key points « 

- Break down long sentences into several shorter 
sentences. 

- Take out unnecessary details. 

- Add supplementary illustrations. 

Add important information that was left out. 

- Add Sv'pplementary exercises. 

Transitional Services 

The Carl Perkins Act requires that disadvantaged and 
handicapped students in vocational progrLtas in post secondary 
institutions ** shall receive counseling services designed to 
facilitate the transition from school to po8t«-school 
employment and careeiT opportunities. ** These counseling 
services or transitional activities should address the areas 
of job readiness, specific Job^-seeking skills, cooperative 
education and internships, and placement. 
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Job Readiness 



Disadvantaged and handicapped students should have the 
same job readiresss as any other student who has completed 
a postsecondary vocational program. 

Because of the mandate by the Colorado Commission on 
Higher Education and the state legislature for measurable 
accountability, most vocational programs in postsecondary 
institutions will have exit competencies . An exit 
competency consists of a listing of minimum skills that 
all students, including handicapped and disadvantaged, 
are expected to have upon program completion. See 
Appendix. D for sample exit competencies. 

Exceptions to the exit competencies for a given 
vocational program can be made in the case of a disabled 
person for whom some program modification has been made. 
For example, the requirement to type at a particular rate 
might be waived for a student with an orthopedic injury 
to the hand. 

The Supplemental Services Coordinator needs to ensure 
that handicapped and disadvantaged students have 
necessary independent living skills and social skills 
that relate to their job. readiness. 

a. Dre8s--Is clothing appropriate for a particular line 
of work? (Rehabilitation counselors sometimes have 
funds to help clients acquire a wardrobe for the 
workplace.) Does the student understand the 
importance or dressing appropriately? 

b. Behaviors-Does the student understand the ethics and 
protocols of the workplace? Frequently, handicapped 
and disadvantaged students have had little or no 
experience in the world cf work. Does the student 
have skills in negotiating conflict? Does the 
student understand the absolute importance of 
attendance and punctuality? 

c. Attitude^«Do8S the student have a positive attitude? 
Does the student expect to do his/her fair share of 
the work? Is he/she able to receive criticism, 
follow directions without repeated instructions? 

d. Adjustment to the disability-^Does the disabled 
student accept his/her disability? Does the student 
neither deny disability nor play upon people * s 
sympathies? Does the student know how to manage 
his/her disability? (Persons with multiple 

. sclerosis need to pace themselves ; qtnadriplegics 
have to do weight shifts to avoid pressure sores; 
diabetics must bu careful of their diets.) Does the 
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student have the necessary skills for activities of 
daily living; i.e., using the toilet, eating, 
setting up the work station, etc? If the disabled 
person needs assistance in the activities of daily 
living, is he/she able to find appropriate 
assistance? 

e. Transportation— Does the student have reliable 
transportation? If the student takes the bus. has 
he/she practiced using the buses? Has the student 
driven in high traffic times? 

f . Child Care-.If the student has children who need 
child care, have alternative arrangements been made 
if either the care provider or the child is sick? 
Is the student's Income such that it qualifies for 
child care funds available from the county 
Department of Social Services? 

Job-Seeking Skills 

Job-seeking skills may be provided directly by the 
Supplemental Services Coordinator, may be available to 
handicapped and disadvantaged students through specific 
classes offered by the Institution, or may be addressed 
In the regular classes of the vocational program. 

a* Resume writing. Students should understand the 
different kinds of resumes — chronological and skill 
listing. They should understand the need to adapt a 
basic resume for a particular position. Students 
who have limited or no work experience should learn 
how to extract experiences and skills from their 
life experiences. For example, a homemaker has many 
skills that apply to the workplace. 

b. Applications. Students should have experience in 
filling out a variety of applications. Students 
with spelling problems or leamJug disabilities 
should be taught to fill out applications away from 
the employment site, if possible, so that someone 
can check spelling, etc. They should also have a 
list of words commonly used on applications to which 
they can refer. 

c. Interviewing skills. Handicapped and disadvantaged 
students often need extensive assistance with 
interviewing skills because of their limited work 
experiences. It is helpful to video tape practice 
interviews and to conduct mock interviews utilizing 
advisory committee members from the vocational 
program areas and the Supplemental Services program. 
Handicapped students, particularly, need to be able 
to address their handicaps In the interview, so that 
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the Interviewer Is at ease with the handicap and is 
assured that the disabled person Is capable of dclng 
the job. 

d« Job-search strategies. Students should learn how to 
use resources such as the school's job placement 
office, the Colorado Job Service, private employment 
agencies, classified advertising in newspapers, 
personnel offices, rehabilitation cotuselors, etc« 
Students should also learn how to make "cold calls" 
to possible employers. The Supplemental Services 
Coordinator might want to work with the vocational 
program instructors in developing Job leads for 
students. Job Clubs are also effective; students 
come to a specific place in the institution where 
desks, phones, newspapers, vacancy announcements and 
other job listings are available. 

Cooperative Education and Internships 

One of the most effective ways for disadvantaged and 
handicapped students to gain documentable work experience 
is through cooperative education and internships. These 
experiences give the student the opportunity to gain 
directly applicable work experience while giving the 
employer a no-obligation opportunity to "try out" the 
handicapped or disadvantaged individual. Even if 
cooperative education is not required for a particular 
vocational program, the Supplemental Services Coordinator 
should encourage students to take advantage of a 
cooperative work opportunity and should work with the 
Cooperative Education Coordinator, vocational 
instructors, and advisory committees to develop 
cooperative education opportunities. Internships and 
cooperative education are one of the easiest ways for 
handicapped and disadvantaged students to gain 
employment. They give students the opportunity to prove 
that they can do the work. 

Employers are sometimes reluctant to take persons with 
disabilities for internships because they are concerned 
about liability and insurance coverage for the disabled 
employee. For this reason, the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator should determine the institution's coverage 
for Workmen' 8 Compensation, etc. , for students in 
training, including internships. 

Job Placement 

The Supplemental Services Coordinator should ensure that 
job placement services at the institution have 
information about federal tax credits available for 
employers hiring handicapped persons. Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit allows employers up to $3,000 tax credit for 
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hiring handicapped and some disadvantaged workers. See 
Appendix D for copy of brochure. The Colorado Jc^ 
Service and the Division of Rehabilitation can certify 
qualified individuals. Federal agencies also can hire 
persons with disabilities for a temporary 700 hour 
appointment. Many federal agencies also have personnel 
specialists for handicapped and disadvantaged applicants. 

Follov«»up: 

1. Program Evaluafinng 

Supplemental Services Coordinators must evaluate their 
programs to determine whether the services they provide 
are effective . Collected data usually include 

information about students served (discussed under 
"Student File''), evaluations by students, and evaluations 
by faculty. The data regarding students served are 
summarized and reported to various agencies (described 
under Program Evaluation and Reporting")* 

2. Evaluation of st^urii^nfc progreaflt 

a. Student progress should be monitored by the 
Coordinator, the support staff and/or 
instructors/counselors. Most programs request their 
support staff to note student progress periodically 
(i.e., weekly, biweekly) during service. Special 
forms are used and then become part of the student's 
file. Some programs may send a form for each 
instructor to complete. Instructors are asked to 
note the student's class performance and areas of 
continued difficulty. This information is used to 
monitor services provided to students and student 
improvement, and to determine if services should be 
continued or terminated. 

b« Another student^related follow-up procedure involves 
an evaluation of the success of the service students 
received. The effectiveness of service relative to 
each student served in the current semester or year 
may be determined by examining the grades students 
received. Other variables of success include 
continuation in the program, passing the particular 
course in which they received assistance, and 
obtaining related employment. 

3. Evaluation by studentfl> 

Most programs use a questionnaire^survey for students to 
use in evaluating the services they received. It is 
desirable that all students served complete an 
evaluation. Ideally, each student would complete an 
evaluation during the last session of service. Because 
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many students drop out or disappear before the end of the 
program, however, evaluations should be conducted 
periodically. If support personnel are associated with 
the service. It Is beneficial to Include their names and 
an evaluation of their services, as this can serve as a 
tool for personnel evaluation. 



4. RvflliiMtlong hy farnlfyt 



At least once per semester, and minimally once per year, 
the vocational faculty should be surveyed. Most programs 
conduct their surveys in the late fall and spring. 
Evaluation of effactiveneas, quantity, quality, 
timeliness of service, and appropriateness of service are 
usually included* If faculty are unaware of services, 
public relations measures need to be taken. Asking 
faculty members to indicate their area of service, can 
serve as a measure of specified support personnel 
performance* 



Support Staff 



In order to provide specialized services to disadvantaged and 
handicapped vocational students, it is often necessary to 
employ individuals whose skills are specific to the student's 
needs. These individuals can provide course specific 
tutoring^ specialized remeaiatlon or testing, and 
interpreting for the deaf; they can administer assessments, 
translate for LEP» and consult with vocational Instructors. 



1. Support staff Idenl^if icationg 



Sources for recruiting support staff vary according to 
their area of expertise. For course-specific support, it 
is often best to solicit referrals from the area 
Instructors. The instructors can also Interview 
potential support staff legarding their knowledge of 
specific subjects. Part-time Instructors are also often 
available to assist students in specific courses. Some 
programs rork closely with retirement associations in 
recruiting retired professionals to assist students. If 
a four-year college is located near your institution, 
related programs and job placement services can be 
sources of potential support staff. Refugee and ethnic 
centers can suggest translators for the LEP. Referrals 
from other supplemental services programs and outside 
support agencies are other good sources for 
recommendations of qu&. Ifled support staff and 
interpreters for the deaf. 

2. Support staff training a 

Upon employment, most supervisors rpview guidelines and 
paperwork procedures individually with support staff. A 
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handbook that outlines the rules and r9gulatl(jns, 
guidelines for tutors, ethics and confidentiality, 
tutor^jig tips and paperwork procedures is very helpful. 
Support staff might be assigned to other professionals to 
be trained in specific techniques. Support staff 
inservicea and meetings increase the wr.aff's knowledge of 
issues and techniques regarding instrtxctlon of 
handicapped and disadvantaged and create a sense of staff 
cohesiveness in the program. 

In«f-nir»r>r Tnflgrv^PA 

Inservice training can be approached in both an Informal and a 
formal manner. Informal sessions with instructors regarding 
program modifications and special approaches to teaching 
specific disadvantaged and handicapped students are an ongoing 
part of the coordinator's responsibility. Formal inservices 
and credit generating classes are another way to Impart this 
information. The following possibilities are available: 

1. Colorado State University will provide credit courses on 
your campus dealing with serving disadvantaged and 
handicapped students. The program coordinator can 
request a topic or choose from a list of existing 
courses. Requests for courses must be received 45 days 
in advance of the first day of classes and a minimum 
number of faculty (12) must promise to attend. The 
faculty must also pay tuition. Credit can be used for 
recredentiallng. CSU can provide further information 
upon request (303-491-6316). 

2. Colorado State University special needs personnel will 
provide free workshops on any topic related to serving 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

3. Most colleges and area vocational schools have a wealth 
of experts in different fields on their staff and 
faculty. These individuals are often happy to make 
presentations on request, if the program coordinator will 
make all the necessary arrangements. These 
presentations can serve as good inservice training 
sessions for special support personnel who are employed 
by Supplemental Servires. 

4. The Consortium of Handicapped Student Support Programs in 
representing the postsecondary institutions of Colorado 
has members skilled in providing workshops and 
consultation on most issues related to sei^rlng 
postsecondary handicapped students. Consortium members 
offer their services without fees. Reimbursement for 
mileage is appreciated. See Appendix D. 
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Consumer Rights and Responsibilities 



The disabled or disadvantaged adult student has the right to 
choose which services, if any, he/she wants to use. While the 
Supplemental Services Coordinator or others in the institution 
may suggest that a student take advantagtie of services, the 
student is free to choose to use or reject these services. On 
the other hand, the student must realize that he/she is 
responsible for the choice* For example, if & student seeks 
tutoring, but then chooses not to attend class regularly or 
not to prepare for tutoring sessions, he/she must realize that 
future tutoring services may be withheld. 

Students in post secondary institutions have the right to 
privacy. The Family Privacy Act, also called the Buckley 
Amendment, allows Institutions to release only "directory 
Information* such as name, address, dates of attendance. For 
a student 18 or older. Institutions cannot release 
information, such as assessment scores, grades, even to 
parents, employers, or creditors, without the written consent 
of the student. 
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TERMINOLOGY 



Limtted^Engliflh Proficient (LEP^ t LEP persons are those reared in 
a coux>tx7 or environment where English is not the primary language ^ 
and whot as a results experience difficulty in reading, writing i 
spei Ingt and/or understanding English to such an extent that the 
difficulty is a barrier to education and employment* 

Bilingual Efiiicittlnnt The use of two languGjeSi one of which is 
Englishf in a classroom or instructional program* 

Engllah ftfl a Sarnnd Language rESLi t A class or program of English 
language instruction designed especially for speakers of othr^r 
languages. ESL is not like English oc Language Arts classes for 
English speakers. 

Vogai^^onal English as a Second Language rVESL^! ESL instruction 
that is Job-*specific. Examples are cosmetology ESL. nurse's aide 
ESL 9 child care ESL^ and auto mechanics ESL« 



Inunitjrauts 



Re fusee a 



Free departu:'e from native country 
Stay can be temporary or permanent 
Open communication with home country 
Retention of sense of home country 
No resettlement camp experience 
Relatively peaceful journey to new 

country 
Preparation for nav country 

Return to home country possible 
Choice of new country 

Choice of location to settle 
Usually pre»existing network of social 
support and resources. 



Forced departure from native' country 
Stay usually permanent 
Censored or no communication 
Loss of home country 
Resettlement camp experience 
Usually traumatic journey 

Usually little preparatJ.on for new 
country 

Return to home country impossible 
Relatively little choice of host 
country 

Little choice of resettlement site 
Usually little pre*exi'iting network of 

support 9 except with secondary 

migration 

(Onizuka, 1988) 



SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES 
Horizon Hall 302 
330-8008 X 248, 388, 496 

GUIDELINES FOR INTERPRETERS FOR THE HEARING IMPAIRED 

The tollo'.fins is a list of guidelines designed for those 
individuals engaging in interpreting. Some of the 
suggestions may appear to be common sense statements but have 
been included not only for the beginner but alFo as a 
reminder for thoss individuals who have done interpreting 7.1 
the past. This is by no means an inclusive list, bu ; rather 
a number of suggestions whioh may aid you in making /our job 
as an interpreter a pleasant one. These suggestions, if 
followed, will also enable the hearing impaired individual to 
gain as much from your presence as possible. 

1. At the beginning of the first class session, introduce 
yourself to the instructor and inform him of your reason 
for being there. 

2. Whenever possible, alsifliia stand next . to the instructor. 

3. When interpreting in a group setting, locate yourself 
centrally with the members of the group so you are able 
to designate when each speaker is talking. 

4. Be prompt. When you arrive for an interpreting 
assignment, wait five minutes for the hearing impaired 
individual to arrive. If the student does riOt appear 
within five minutes, please report to Supplemental 
Services. 

5. Dress neatly and appropriately. Avoid conspicuous 
outfits and wear solid colors wh::never possible. Avoid 
excessive jewelry that may distract from your hands. 

6. Establish eye contact with the hearing impaired 
individual. Looking around the room is distracting. 

7. Use as much facial expression as possible. 

8. Mouth the exact word the individual is saying while 
simultaneously signing. (The sign may differ from the 
word, but the individual will have the advantage of 
seeing the correct terminology. ) 

9. Use the signs and sign system requested by the hearing 
impaired individual. Even though several signs are 
acceptable in one area of the country, they might not be 
understood in a different locale. Never arggg as to 
which signs are correct. Your job is to enable the deaf 
student to understand what is being presented, not to 
confuse him with "different, but acceptable signs," 
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10. Sign sYsmKiag,^n just what you feel is importrmt. 

ild instructor's jokes, broken sentences, 

and classmates oonunents and questions. ) 

hL?n^ speaking rapidly and you are 

M« i keeping up, interrupt him and politely 

asK him to slow down. 

12. Always e:^lain to th3 hearing impaired person if you 

''^5°^ S?'^®*'^^^^ °^ didn't hear what was 

being said. Then, if the individual wants 
clarification, ask the instructor. 

13. If you find your skills are not adequate for a 
particular situation, contact Supplemental Services and 
ask for a substitute. 

14. If you are unable to meet your obligations due to 
^ir^^fn' office so a replacement can be 
?eet?nf "5* interpret when you are not 
feeling well. You will not be effective. 

15. Your work for other classes should not be done while 
waiting for the instructor to arrive. He could walk in 
talking and you would be unprepared to start 

tL^^® °^^^^' sure that the hearing 

ISSStf^^.i'"'^''^''^''^^ not^have any questions before 

leaving the room. 

Avoid covering your mouth with your hands while signing 
as some individuals rely a great deal on lip reading 

18. Reflect a professional attitude at all times. You are 
in the public eye and should project a good image for 
all interpreters as a whole. 



16. 



17, 



Example- Exit Competencies 



cxmkjnuy qoujege of eenver 

NUCLEAR MEDICOUE TEX33NOra3Y 
(Associate of i^lied Science Degree) 

?^ °^ ^® Nuclear Medicine Ttechnology Program, students 

demonstrate the ability to: ^ , uuu«iius, 

I. CcHnnunicate 

A. Acquire and assess the patient's medical history. 

B. Convey e3q)lanatory infonnation to patients, staff, and 
physicians. 

C. Document all caperations of the laboratory: the receipt and 
disposal of radioactive materials, instnm«nt and procedures 
quality oontTOl data, patient procedures, and medical records. 
Understand these tasks and the necessity for documentation. 

D. Schedule patients. 

II. Peason 

A. Recognize emergency situations, initiate life-saving procedures 
or radioactive isolation te<±niques, and notify the prooer 
authorities. 

B. Evaluate the physical antVor emotional preparedness of the 
patient prior to conducting any procedure. 

C. Relate the patient's illness to the pendii^ diagnostic 
procedure. 

Monitor, record, and report the patient's status using the 
correct specific equipment as pertinent. 

Evaluate patient's status for purposes of correctly moving the 
patient to m inimize pain or damage to the patient or to self. 

F. Differentiate an abnormality from an artifactusa finding for'anv 
NUclear Medicine procedure. 

G. i^ly all equations used in the NUclear Medicine department for 
diagnostic procedures, therapy procedures, and quality control. 

III. Understand the Ihc-ry of Nticlear Medicine Itechnology 

A. Radiation Safety 

1. Relate national and international agencies, their rules and 
regulations regarding radioactive materials or transport of 
same. 

2. Explain masdmum permissible dose levels for any isotc^, 
the organs most damageable, and how to keep exposure within 
safe limits. 

B. Biological Effects of Radiation 

1. Define and describe the various forms of ionizing 
radiation, natural versus "artificial." 

WP/14-NMr.elc 1 
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2. Desaribe the effects of various fonns of ionizing radiation 
i^xan organisms (humans) . 

3, Explain the principles and equations for- deterroining 
amcunts of radiation exposure. 

C. General Pathology and other Diagnostic Modalities 

• 1. Ehplain the broader scope of loedicine. 
2. List a numiser of specialized areas of treatment and 
diagnosis and uncaerstand hew each contribute to the v^ole. 

D. Nuclear Fhysics and Instrunentation 

1. Give a brief history of the discovery of nuclear radiation 
and its first appUcations in diagnostic imaging. 

2. Relate and s^ply mathematics to the physical conc^ ^ 
photcm interactions wich natter, 

3. Relate radioactive decay laws and be able to calculate 
energies, half-lives, and half-value layers. 

4. ESqplain and graphically display energies, etc. (see 2 and 3 
above) . 

5. Explain the exact meciianism by which different radiation 
detectors are able to collect and transfonn data fircm the 
patient for diagnostic information or monitor for T3urtx3ses 
of safety. 

6. Explain and apply techniques for the prcper maintenance of 
equipment. 

E. Diagnostic Procedures 

1. Explain normal versus pathological status at the cellular 
level in certain human organs ancVor their associated 
Wsiological system for any given NUclear Medicine 
Procedure. 

2. State themechaalsms of biorouting of radiopharmaceuticals. 
Define "critical organ (s)." 

3. Ejq)lain by pointing out visual defects on scans in 
ccnparison to radiographs or scnogranB. 

4. Explain a variety of disease states associated with blood, 
blood ccnponents or urine and the in-vitro Nuclear Medicine 
procedure for the diagnosis of the disease. 

5. Describe quality control and analytic proceduvo^. Apply 
equations determining normal versus abnormal process anci^or 
diagnosis (this is in the in-vitro area) . 

6. Describe the oanputer's role in dat2 gathering and as an 
analytical tool inoorporatec' in the Nuclear Medicine 
d^>artment. 

F. Professionalism and Ethics 

1. ajlain the patient's rights by law and. in accordance with 
ethical or cross-cultural considerations. 

2. Display interest and dedication to the field and 
profession. 
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3. DescariJDe moral and legal obligations in accordance with 
professional society and/or certification standards. 

4. Abide by the idea of "team-work" in the health care 
profession. 

5. Explain the conc^ of "risk versus benefit" (especially of 
radioactive use in humans) . 

Apply the theory and demonstrate the technical or practical 
ccaonpetencies used in Nticlear Medicine Ttechnology 

A. Be able to elute an isotopic generator, pr^sare a number of 
different radiophaimaoeuticals, calculate doses as a function of 
decay ^ jime and knew maximum permissible dose ranges (sterile 
technique ar^a radiation safety e^ly at all times) . 

B. Demonstrate all n ece s sary skills in aocorplishing solo: (1) 
imaging procedures, (2) radioassay procedure, (.1) nuclear 
cardiology, (4) ocnputer applications and (5) quality control in 
all areas (135 clinical internship hours, at least 95 different 
procedures) . 

C. Properly apply nursing skills: (i) obtain and record 
tenperature, blood pressure, res?piration and heart rate, (2) 
accomplish venapunctures, intramuscular injections, < r oral 
administration of pharmaceuticals and radioFharmaceuticals as 
applicable, (3) monitor and r^rt I.V, infusion rate and 
status, cardiac or respiratory equipment status- 

Note: Nuclear Medicine Technology Education and Trainjjig 



Programs are governed by CAHEA. In the publication of 
EsseiTtj^Xs, the JRC outlines specific knowledge and 
tasks to be accanplished by the student. Ihose not 
listed here (III & IV) are listed therein and are 
expected of graduates of this program. 



Measurement 

The above theory and skills were measured by cortprehensive written 
examination, successful laboratory practice, and on-^oing clim.cal 
evaluations at various practicura sites by professional staff and 
Nuclear Medicine instructors. 

Transferability 

CL^Alits earned are selectively transferable to certain other 
institutions of higher education into areas of Health Care 
Management, Fhysics, Pre-Med or Qiemistry/Biology. 



Vice Presidekt^lnkSuction 
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MEMORANDUM 



TO: Instructors 

FROM: Jan Bundy, Coordinator 
Supplemental Services 

DATE: August 23, 1988 



Arapahoe Community College is funded* to provide assistance to students 
who need extra htlp to succeed in classes required for their vocational 
programs. This includes tutoring on a one-to-one basis. The accounting 
and CIS tutors have regularly scheduled hours -for students for which no 
appointment is necessary. 

Services are available free to the student. If some of your students are 
heading for failure and are unable to keep up with class standards, 
please refer them to us. The tutoring may be for course content or for 
background skills in reading, math, language, or study technicues. The 
student must be enrolled in an eligible class and an appropriate 
vocational major (see attached) and attending class regularly. The 
student must be doing below "C" work in class or on quizzes or exams.** 
The student is responsible for keeping appointments. The instructor's 
approval and recommendations are appreciated. Often, instructor 
assistance is requested to select the appropriate tutor. 

We have separate fimds for .landlcapped vocational students. We can 
employ interpreters, note- takers, provide equipment, and assist the 
handicapped in other needed ways. We are also available to answer 
questions you may have about working with handicapped students in your 
cl assroom. 

To refer a student for assistance, send the student to our office in M365 
and then inform us of your approval by a memo or call to extension 5739 . 
There are orchid-colored Referral forms near each set of mail boxes in 
the school. Please check the reason(s) for referral, indicate the type 
of help you think the student needs, and sign and date the form. Send 
this form with the student, or in campus mail. 

After the student's tutoring has begun, you will receive progress 
reports. Please call if you have any questions and/or information for me 
or a tutor. 

Hoping we may be of assistance. 



*The grant is on an annual basis through the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act of 1984. It is awarded and supervised by the Colorado 
Community College and Occupational Education System. 

**If the student is having problems understanding a concept/process 
presented in class or reading, and would, in your estimation, receive a 
"D" Of "F" if tested now, then the student qualifies for help. 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY VOCATIONALLY REIMBURSED COURSES 



These prefixes indicate majors eligible for 
oped Certificates (C) and Associate Degrees 

ACC Accounting D 

ABR Auto Body Repair C 

ADJ Administration of Justice D 

—Basic Police Academy C 

—Criminal Investigations C 

—Sheriff Detention Officer Acad C 

ARC Architectural Technology D 

—Building Contracts C 

—Computer Aided Design/Drafting C 

—Construction Management C 

—Building Materials C 

—Architectural Drafting C 

AUT Automotive Service Technology 

— ASEP Option D 

— ATEC Option D 

— ATN Option D 

— Automtive Service C 

BTC Comprehensive Bldg. Trades (AVS) C 

BUS Business Administration 0 

CAM Professional Residential Mgt. C 

CIS Computer Programming C 

—Management Information Sys. D 



COA Commercial Art 
—Commercial Art 



Supplemental Services. The College has devel- 
(D) in the following fields: 

LAA Landscape Architectural Tech. 

—Landscape Drafting C 

—Landscape Graphics C 

—Landscape Irrigation C 



D 
C 



COM Electrical Construction Mgmt. D 

DRT Mech. Drafting & Design Tech. D 

—Mechanical Drafting C 

ELT Electronics Technology D 

EMT Emergency Medical Technology C 

FIN Financial Services D 

—Financial Services C 

*FOS Food Service/Rastaura'^t Arts C 

IND Interior Design D 



MAN Management 
—Management 



PAL Legal Assistant 
—Legal Assistant 

PAM Paramedic 

RAC Refrigeration & Air Cond. 
(housed at AVS) 



0 
C 



MAR Fashion Merchandising (Marketing) D 

—Fash. Merchandising (Marketing) C 

Professional Selling (Marketing) D 

—Professional Selling C 

Retail Merchandising D 

—Retail Merchandising C 

*MAS Machine Shop Technology (AVS) 

MLT Medical Laboratory Technology 



C 

D 

D 
C 



MOA Medical Office Assisting 
—Medical Office Assisting 

M^T Medical Record Technology D 

*MST Small Enqine/Sport. Vehicle 

Service (AVS) C 

NUR Nursing (Registered) D 

OTN Bookkeeping and Office C 

OTN Office Technologies 

—Legal Secretary--Off . Tech. D 

—Secretarial Sci.— Word Proces. D 

—Clerk Typist— Secretarial Sci. C 

—Bookkeeping and Office C 



D 
C 

D 
C 



RAS Refrigeration & Appliance Service C 
(housed at AVS) 

TRA Travel and Tourism C 



SUPPORT C0URSC5 WITHOUT CERTIFICATES 

ALH Allied Health ELM Electro-Mechanical Technology 

CEH Continuing Education Health INV Investments 

ECO Economics 

These programs are offered in cooperation with the Arapahoe-Douglas Area Vocational School 
WG/kr/Rev. 5.12.88 REIMBURSED-SUPP SER A 
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Supplemental Services 
Referral 

Student Name ^Phone 

Add re s s 

street city Zip 

Name & No. of Cour se Instructor 



Vocational major SS# 

Criteria for referral; check one or more; 
[~] Below grade level on test or class performance 

|~[ Low on placement test (developmental studies class/ ''lasses recommended) 

PI Learning problem (e.g., trouble remembering what read or heard, 
understanding what read, applying what learned) 

Q Handicapping condition (e.g., mobility, sight, hearing, brain injury) 

J~\ Financial assistance (any public assistance program. This includes 
work study, student loan, grant, food stamps, child on school lunch 
program) 

P] Inadequate study skills. 

Ul Limited English Proficiency 

Help needed: 



Grade to date Attendance 



Tutor 



Date_ 

Instructor signature 



Date 



Coordinator 
Remarks: 



WG/pm/Rev.7.25.88 
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Community College of Denver 
Supplemental Services 
Program Description and Services 
Coordinator: Janet W. Butler 
Office: SO 244H 

Telephone: 556-2520 

Supplemental Services is funded by the Federal Government through 
the Community Colleges and Occupational Education System to 
provide assistance to disadvantaged students who are not 
succeeding in their vocational programs. Assistance can consist 
of tutoring t vocational assessments i referrals to appropriate 
support agencies/programs or counseling. Tutoring occurs either 
individually or in small groups after the instructor/counselor 
has approved the students^ need for additional support. This 
explanation and guideline is designed to enhance the referral, 
the determination and the provision of services process. 

A. Guidelines for determination of student eligibility for 
services 

1. The student must have declared a vocational major 
and the class in which he/she needs assistance should 
be required for his/her degree or certificate. A 
student can also be prevocational and in need of 
program preparatory skill remediation. 

2. The student should have an academic or economic 
disadvantagemenl that causes him/her to require special 
educational services or assistance in order to succeed 
in the vocational program. 

3. The student must be registered at CCD. 

B. Assessment of the student's need for services 

1. The student must be either enrolled in the course, 
completing an "SP" or "I" or needing to build skills to 
successfully enter a vocational program. 

2. The student requires services because he/she is not 
succeeding in the course or program. The following are 
some examples of this criterion: 

a. The student is failing the class due to 

language deficits, lack of ability to answer 

qiiestions relating to the subject, lack of 
essential concepts , etc . 
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b. The student's skills do not seem to fit well 
with the skills required by the vocational 
program, therefore counseling, a vocational 
assessment o a referral to an appropriate support 
agency seems to be in order. 

o. The student needs to improve understanding 
because the concepts in the section/course are 
foundational. 

d. The student is unable to competently complete 
the required work done in the lab. 

e. The student's employability is jeopardized 
because of a lack of demonstrated ability in 
skills. 



Referral Processes 



1. Each student who is in need of assistance should be 
referred to S0244H where s/he must complete a 
Supplemental Services Request form. In some programs 
this is not necessary as the tutor is in the lab and 
will disseminate these forms. Nonetheless, each 
student served must complete this form. 

2. The above mentioned form must be signed by the 
instructor before the onset of tutoring. 

3. Evening instructors can pick up and deliver forms 
in the Evening Center (EPAC, SOI 34) when the 
Supplemental Services office is closed. 

Tutoring 

1. Most tutoring occurs on an J^ppointment basis, while 
other tutoring occurs in labs or by special arrangement 
for class -sized presentations. 

2. Tutors are either students who have successfully 
completed the class and are recommended by their 
instructors or are professionals in their fields. 

3. Oftentimes, no tutors have been hired until a need 
for tutors in specific areas has been demonstrated 
through the referral of students. At that time, your 
assistance is often needed in assessing the lev«l of 
competency of prospective tutors or finding new 
tutors. This is very much appreciated! 

4. If you would like a tutor and/or the coordinator to 
visit your class, contact the coordinator. 




Community Colletfe of Denver 
Supplemental Services 
Request Form 



Last Name 



First 



MI 



Date 



Social Security Number 



Date of Birth 



Major 



Street 
Sex: 

(M)Male _ 
(F)Female 



City 



Zip 



one 



Ethnic Origin: 

(A) Am* Indian 

(B) Black 

(C) Asian 



(D) Hispanic 

(E) White 
(P) Other 



Colorado Resident: 
Yes No 



Financial Aid: 
Yes No 



la English a second language for you? (L) Yes 
When do you expect to graduate? Semester 

Course or area in which you need assistance _ 
Instructor Recommendations and Comments: 



(0) No 
Year 



Vocational Instructor ' s/Counaelor ' a Signature 
«««««««« «D0 NOT WRITE BELOW THIS SPACE* tttttttt 



Tutor 



Diaadv, 



Referrala 



Educational Servicea 



Special Servicea Provided 



Firat Mtg. Date _ 

Educational Plan 
Referral to Other Sva . 



Class 



Grade 

323 
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Code Selections 

For each of the corresponding titles on the bottom of the ^ront 
?i 1? £?^»»^P}ease choose one or a combination of codes 
from the listing below. Write these codes on the front of the 
first page of this form. ^ 



Disadv.: (use only B or C) 

(A) Economically 

(B) Academically 

(C) Both 



Educational Plan: 
(A) Certificate 

(C) Degree 

(D) Potential Student 

(E) Skill Upgrade 



(A) 
(B) 
(0) 



Referrals: 

(A) Lacks Vocational Reading Skills 
Lacks Vocational Writitig Skills 
Lacks Basic Vocational Math Skills 
Inadequate Oral Communication Skills 
Inadequate Study/Tes^ Taking Skills 
Deficits Noticed in Assessment Process 
Performing Below Grade Level 
Excessive Absences 
Attitude 

Vocational Skill Reinforcement/Modification 
Limited English Proficiency 
Vocational Assessment 
Job Seeking Skills 
Other, Explain 



(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 
(F) 
(G) 
(H) 
(I) 
(J) 
(L) 
(N) 
(0) 
(P) 



Referral To Other 
Services : 



In-house 
Other Agencies 
None 



Educational Services: 

(A) Vocational Reading Comprehension 

(B) Vocational Writing 

(C) Vocational/Applied Math 
(P) Oral Communication 

(E) English as a Second Language 

(F) Study/Test Taking Skills 

Special Services Provided: 

(A) Provide Oral Testing 

(C) Provide Translations 

(E) Provide Audio-visual Materials 

(F) Provide Instructional Materials 

(G) Modify Program Objectives 

(H) Modify Curriculum 

!n J!!nv?;j^^S'' Regarding Classroom Technique 

(J) Provide Specialized Equipment 

(K) Vocational Assessment 

(L) Vocational English Skill Development 

(M) Counseling 

(N) Transportation 

(0) Job Seeking Skills 

(P) Other, Explain 
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TO: Supplemental Services Tutors 
FRiJM; Jan Bundy, Courdinator 



Through the Supplemental Services program a vocational student can be provided a 
private tutor and other aids to enable the student to succeed in a vocational 
program. There is no charge to the student. The instructor's approval is 
required. The handicapped vocational student is eligible for services in 
addition to tutoring; for example note taking, rental of equipment, or interp- 
reting. 

Students will be assigned to you individually. If you accept a new student, you 
are expected to tutor the student until tutoring terminates or the semester ends. 

Space for tutorii.vi sessions is in Room M365. The Supplemental Services office is 
M365-H. The telephone niinber is 797-5739. The tutoring room in M365 is open 
8:00 to 8:00 p.m., Monday through Thursday and until 4:30 p.m. on Friday. 

The following forms are required from tutors: 

Temporary Appointment Forms, W-4 Tax Forms, and 1-9 Foms 

Each tutor must complete a temporary appointment form when first hired and 
every six months thereafter. Those newly hired at ACC should also complete 
a W-4 for tax deductions. Anyone hired after November, 1986, must complete 
an 1-9 fonn available fran the Personnel Office, A202. You must show 
(1) your driver's license and either your Social Security card or birth 
certificate, or (2) a passport or citizenship papers. 

A time sheet is required weekly from each tutor. Hours on the Weekly Time 
Sheet must coincide with contact hours on the Weekly Summary form. Time 
should be recorded in 15-minute blocks, e.g., 1/4 hour, 1 hour, 1 1/4 hours, 
etc. * 



All time sheets must be sumitted every Friday. Paychecks are available at 
the Cashier's Office un the second floor every two weekb, on Fridays Be 
prepared with proper identification such as a driver's license. 

Absence Notices 

If a student fails to keep a scheduled appointment, the tutor is required to 
wait fifteen minutes. You then fill out an Absence Notice and count 
one-half hour on your time sheet. The notice will be forwarded to the 
student's instructor. Subsequent sessions with the student should be 
considered cancelled after the student misses an appointment until the 
student makes some explanation. Tutors who cannot keep a scheduled 
appointment should notify the Supplemental Services office and the student 
oefore the appointment, • if at all possible. 

It is the tutor's option to give his or her telephone number to the student 
but this is obviously a help in communications. ' 



Supplemental Services Tutors 
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Supwary of Tutoring Session 

Theso forms arr in duplicatH and <vre intt^ndeJ to aid tho tutor <»id the 
student structure sessions. Use one at every meeting with the' student. 
They also enable the student's instructor to monitor the student's progress. 
Plp.ise put the instructor's nane in the proper blank and your name in the 
tutor blank. 

The white copy is for the student's file in the office. The yellow copy is 
forwarded to the instructor. Leave all forms in the basket on the desk in 
the office. 

Textbooks and other supplies needed for tutoring will be obtained by Supplemental 
Services and loaned to you. Please discuss your needs with the Coordinator. 

There are additional aids to tutoring in the Supplemental Services office, the 
Tutoring Room, and the ACC Library. Included are materials on study skills, test 
taking, tapes, and tutoring skills. Study skills guides for you and your 
students are available in the office. 

Incoming calls may be made at any time, as there is an ensvier machine in the 
ofrice. Outside calls may be made at any time. Dial 9 before dialing an off- 
campus nimber. 

Closing of School 

The College policy is generally to remain open, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, with classes continuing to meet with as many instructors and 
students as can reach the campus. If, in the event the administration 
closes the College, such closure will be announced on KHOW "630" as well as 
many other radio stations. 

Hedical Emergency 

For medical emergencies use the Health Center, extension #5769, Room M201, 
or call Littleton Fire Department, Paramedics at 794-1555. If Paranedics' 
are called, notify the Campus Police at 797-5800 (extension 5800). 

Fire Emergency 

If the Littleton Fire Department is called, also notify the switchboard by 
dialing 0 or after 8:00 p.m. call the campus police, extension 5800, room 

Administrative Problems 

For administrative problems, please contact Jan in the office, 797-5739 or 
at home. 795-6861, after office hours. When calling off canpus fran a 
campus phone, remember to diul 9 first. 

S/db/b/ SUPP/SERV-C 
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TUTOR INFORMATION 



Subjects to Tutor 



Name 



Address 



Phone: Business 
Home 



Most convenient time to call 



Which number 



Availability Schedule 



Referred by: 



Hourly rate 
Date hired 



W-4 completed 



Hourly payroll card 

Social Security No 



Student 

AA 

BA 

BS 

MA 



Training 



Experience: 
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STUDENT PROFILE SHEET 



PURPOSE 

Program recordkeeping for: 

local program use 
VE-135 reporting 

Supplemental Services VE-135 disk reporting 
documentation for audit purposes 

Instructor and/or student contacts Supplemental Services Coordinator. 
Supplemental Services Coordinator completes the initial ^iections: 

a. program and CIP code 

b. social security ntimber 

c . name 

d. sex 

Supplemental Services Coordinator confers with instructor and student to 
determine needs. 

Supplemental Senrices Coordinator gives form to instructor for signature. 

Supplemental Services Coordinator completes the remainder of the form and 
keeps it on file. 

iiEa 

Items listed and coded on the profile sheet in the same order and coding 
as the reporting disk facilitates data entry. 

The Supplemental Services Coordinator^ not the instructor, should assume 
responsibility for form completion. 

Check school schedule rec )rds as necessary to confirm accuracy of 
information. 

Possible sources of datas 

a. basic information: referral form, school records 
b* actual hours: individual student record 

c . results : tutor/student reports , iadividual student record, 

instructor evaluation, quarter/semester grades 
d* completion status*: instructor/counselor reporting, .graduation 
lists 

econoraieaiiy disadvantages: financial aid lists, free/reduced 
lunch lists 

« 334 
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If possible, periodically cross check the student names on the supple- 
mental disk with the VE-135 data. 

Additional forms are provided for background information on special needs 
classes, i.e., E.S.L. and Special Education. 
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SUPPLEMEKTAL SERVICES 
Profile 

Name Subject 

Last First 



Instructor 



Street Address 



ERLC 



City ~ 

ss#. 

Sex M F 
CIP 



Zip Code 



Phone 



Birth Year 



Service Hrs. 



Race Code t A American Indian 
B Black 

C Asian^ Pacific Islander 
D Hispanic 

E. White (European, N. African ^ 

Middle Eaatern) 

F. Other 

Limited English : Y N 

HCP - Handicapped Code 

A Mentally Retarded 

B Hard of Hearing 

C Deaf 

D Speech Impaired 

E Visually Handicapped 

F Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 

G Orthopedically Impaired 

H Other Health Impaired 

I Specific Learning Disability 

J Deef & Blind 

K Multiple Handicaps 

0 Not Handicapped 

Diaadvantaqod Code 

A Economically 
B Academically 
C Both 

0 Not Disadvantaged 

Reason for Referral 

A Voc. Reading skills 

B Voc. writing skills 

C Voc. math skills 

D Oral comm. skills 

Z Study/test taking akilln 

F Unsat. aeaeasment results 

G BeloM grade level 

H Excessive absences 

1 Attitude 

J Voc, skill reinforce/mod. 

K Job performance 

L Limited English 

M Handicapped, mod. needed 

N Voc. assessment 

0 Job seeking skills 

P Qhher (spwMfy) 

U Ni) muro refortiil rm\m 



Ed> Services Provided 

A Voc. Reading comprehension 

B Voc. writing 

C Voc. applied math 

D Oral communication 

E English ae a 2nd language 

F Study/test taking skills 

0 No more entries 

Special Services 

A Provide oral testing 

B Provide interpreter services 

C Provide tranalations 

D Provide reader services 

E Provide audio-visual material 

F Provide instructional materials 

G Modify program objectives 

H Modify curriculum 

1 Instructor consultation regarding 

classroom techniques 

J Provide specialized equipment 

K Vocational assessment 

L Vocation English skill development 

M Counseling 

N Transportation 

P Other (describe) 

0 No more untries 

Referrsl to Other Services 

A In-house 

B Other agencies 

C None 

Education Plan 

A Certificrte 

B H.S. Diploma 

C Degree 

D Potential student 

E Skill upgrade 

F None 

Completion Status 

A Prog. comp. -major area employment 

B Prog, cofrtp.- related ares employment 

C Prog. '-X}mp.-mrelated area employment 

D Prog. comp. -unemployed 

E Continue in program 

F Partial comp, - employed 

G Partial comp. - unemployed 

H Referred to another agency 

1 Change voc. objectives 

J Non-completer, unable to meet needs 

K Non-completer, dropped out of school 

L Non«*completer , terminsted by school 
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i. CONTROL NO. (Optional) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Employment and Training Administration 

APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS 
TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT 


2. DATE COMPLETED 


3. NAME OF INDIVIDUAL (Last. First. Middle) 


4. SOCIAL SECUniTY NO. 


5. BIRTHDATE (Mo.. Day. Yr.) 



I have determined the eligible individual to have the following characteristics: 



a FAMILY INCOME (Last 6 Months - 
Annualized) ^ 
$ 


7. NUMBER IN FAMILY 


8. VETERAN STATUS rX" One) 

a. D Veteran b. Q Disabled Veteran a Q Non-Veteran 


9. TARGETED GROUP FOR TJTC CE 


RTIhiCATION ("X" One Box ONLY) 



a. 


□ 


Disadvantaged Youth (18 thru 24) 


f. 


□ 


b. 


□ 


Disadvantaged Vietnam-Era Veteran 


9' 


□ 


c. 


□ 


Disadvantaged Ex-Convict 


h. 


□ 


d. 


□ 


Vocational Rehabilitation Referral 


i. 


□ 


e. 


□ 


Youth {16 thru 19) in a Cooperative 


j. 


□ 






Ed Program 







10. SOURCES USED TO DOCUMENT ELIGIBILITY (Supplied by Applicant) 



11, APPLICANT'S DECLARATION 

/ CERTIFY that the information 1 have supplied in completing this form is true and correct to the best of 
my knowledge. 1 AGREE that any information t have supplied may be subject to verification. 


SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 


DATE 


COUNTER SIGNATURE (Parent or Guardian) 


DATE 


12. VOUCHERING AGENCY DECLARATION 1 have examined 

determined that t 


the documents and/or contacted the sources indicated in Item 10 and 
he individual named in Item 3 is eligible. 



a. VOUCHERING AGENCY NAME AND ADDRESS 



b. SIGNATURE OF AUTHORIZED OFFICIAL 



c. PHONE NO. 



d.TYPE OF DETERMINATION T'X" One) 
Q Original Q Revalidated 



13. CERTIFYING AGENCY 



14. DATE CERTIFIED 



15. AUDIT SAMPLE RESULTS (Complete ONLY if selected as part of random sample in quarterly audit.) 

a. □ I have reviewed/contacted the sourcels) irrlicated in Item 10 above and have confirmed that the certified individual is 
ELIGIBLE. 



b. Q I have reviewed/contacted the source(s) indicated in item 10 above and have determined that the certified individual 

INELIGIBLE because: 

c. □ I have not been able to establish that the certified individual is INELIGIBLE because; 



IS 



16. NAME AND TITLE OF REVIEWER (Must bti different than 
person named in Item 12b.) 



ERIC 



SIGNATURE 



O Q ; 



DATE 



TE: Falsification of data on this form is a Federal crime in violation 18 USC 1001. Fal.sification of work or concealment of 
Information is ouniahabia bv a firia of no miirs^ than sm nnn 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF UKuuH 
Employmtnt and Training Administration 



VOUCHER 



TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT 



(State Employment Security Agency's Name and Address) 
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1. DATE COMPLETED (Mo„ Day, Yr) 2. CONTROL NO. (OPTIONAL) 



a TYPE OF VOUCHER ("X" one) 

a. □ Original b. □ Revalidation 
c. □ Letter of Request 



4. DATE RECEIVED OR POSTMARKED 



(Participating Agency's Name and Address) 



SIGNATURE (Authorized Ohicial) 



PHONE NO. 



PART I. INTRODUCTION 



6. NAME OF INDIVIDUAL (Last. First. Middle) 


HOME PHONE NO^ 
MESSAGE PHONE NO. 


6. SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 


7. ADDRESS (Number, Street, City, State, ZIP Code) 


a SIGNATURE 


TO THE EMPLOYER: 


The above named individual may be eligible for certification under the 
TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT (TJTC) program, &s authorized under the 
IRS Code 44B. If the person is not employed before (Mo.. Day, Yr.), this 
eli(jibility is subject to review. 


In the event you hire this person, you should request the certification 
necessary for you to claim a TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT Simply com- 
plete the Employer Declaration below. MAIL TO THE STATE EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY AGENCY ON OR BEFORE THE DATE THmT THE 


^ATE ^ 




APLICANT STARTS YiORK. and the Emoiovee TJTC Cf^rtifinatinn Pnf^n 
be returned to you. 


PART II. EMPLOYER DECLARATION 


/ HEREBY DECLARE that the above named person was or will be employed by: 


9. NAME OF FIRM 


10. EMPLOYMENT STARTING DATE 
(Mo., Day, Yr.) 


11. STARTING WAGE 

$ per hour 


12. JOB TITLE OR OCCUPATION 


Please send a TJTC certification for this employee. The certification Is for the purpose of obtaining the benefits of 
the TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT under Section 44B of the Internal Revenue Code. 1 UNDERSTAND that such 
credit will cease imme<ilately upon notifk Jtlon of any subsequent Invalidation. 

1 FURTHER UNDERSTAND that, If the certification herein requested Is for a member of the SUMMER YOUTH target 
group, the tax credit for which 1 am eligible for this employee Is subject to the limits described at Section 51(d)(12) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

IN ORDER FOR THE REQUEST FOR CERTIFICATION TO BE VALID: THIS VOUCHER MUST BE MAILED Tn TMP JOR 
SERVICE CENTER AND MUST BE POSTMARKED NO UTER THAN THE DAY THE EMPLOYEE STARTS WORK. 


13. AUTHORIZED EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVE 
a. Name 


b. Title 
Signature 


c. Address (No,. St.. City, State. ZIP Code) 

33 b 


d. Date (Mo.. Day. Yr.) 


e. Phone No. (Include Area Code} 

( ) 


f. IRS Identification No. 
(As shown on your tax return) m^^mJ^^ 


NOTE: Falsification of data on this form Is Federal crime In violation of 18 USC 1001. Falsification of work or concealment 
Q of Information l8 punishable by a fine of no more than $10,000 or Imprisonment of not more than 5 years. 
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CONSORTIUM OF HArfDICAPPED STUDENT SUPPORT PROGRAMS 



POST SECONDARY INSTITUTIONS OF COLORADO 



Consortium Representatives 

Mr. Randy Apcdaca 589-T63S 
Director, Special Services /AEC 
Box R 

Adams State College 
Alamopa, CO 81102 

Ms. Joann S. Wilcox, Supervisor 330-8008 

Arts St Science Gupplemental Services 

Alms Community College 

5^01 W. 20th Street, P.O. Box 69 

Greeley, CO 8O632 

Dr. Alex Labak, Counselor 797-5651 

Services for Students with Disabilities 

Arapahoe Community College 

5900 S. Santa Pe Drive, P.O. Box 9002 

Littleton, CO 8OI60-9002 

Ms. Laurel McLeod 1+73-2233 



Cascade & Cache La Poudre Streets 
Colorado Springs, CO 8O903 

Ms. Eeda Wanatowlcz 
Developmental Studies Coordinator 
Colorado Mountain College 
1301 Grand Ave., Box 10001 
Glenwood Springs, CO 8I6OI 

}')r. James Ross 

Vice-President of Student Affairs 
Colorado Northwestern Community College 
Rangely, CO QlSkQ 

Mr. Ken Bosch 220 

Director of Marketing Services 

Colorado Rehabilitation & Clinical Consultants 

61I13 S. Willow Drive, Suite liOO- 

Englewood, CO 80111 

» 

Mr. Harold Cheuvront 273 
Dean of Student Affairs 
Colorado School of Mines 
1500 Illinois Street 
Golden, CO 8OI1OI 




Colorado College 



ext. 68^ 
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Ms. Rose Kreston, Director 491-6385 
Resources for Disabled Students 
Colorado State University 
112 Student Services Building 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 

Mr. Ted May, Director 360-4790 

Special Services 

Community College of Aurora 

791 Chambers Road, Suite 112 

Aurora, CO 80011 

Ms. Lil Hunsaker, Director 556-3300 
Student Development 
Community College of Denver 
1111 West Colfax Ave., Box 400 
Denver, CO 80204 

Mr. George Lloyd, Supervisor 866-4379 
Division of Rehabilitation 
1575 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203-1714 

Mr. Bob Lundquist, Director 247-7383 
Learning Assistance Center 
Vort Lewis College 
206 C.U.B. 
Durango, CO 8I3OI 

Mr. Donald W. Archer, Coordinator 466-8811, ext. 239 

Assessment and Supplemental Seirvices 
Fron Range Community College 
3645 West 112th Avenue 
Westminster, CO 80030 

Ms. Carole Custer 457-4751 (Home) 

4184 East 126th Avenue 
Denver, CO 8024l 

Special Services 
Lamar Community College 
24 01 South Main 
Lamar, CO 81052 

Dr. Karen Thorpe 936-8441 
Dean of Student Affairs ext. 250 

Loretto Heights Collage 
3001 South Federal Blvd. 
Denver, CO 80236 
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Ms. Melanie Tern, M.S.W. 556-8383 
Manager, ASAC/Dlgabled Student Services 
Auraria Higher Education Centor 
P.O. Box ii6l5-P 
Denver, CO QQ20h 

Ms. Sandra Wynore, Coordinator 2^*8-1392 
Physic \lly & Learning Disadvantaged 
Mesa College 
P.O. Box 26Ii7 
Grand Junction, CO 81501^ 

Ms. Maggie Goodwin 
Dean of Comm. Services 
Morgan Comraunity College 
17800 Road 20 
Fort Morgan, CO 80701 

Ms. Nancy Mann, Coordinator 
Study Skills Services 
Northeastern Junior College 
ICO College Drive 
Sterling, CO 80751 

Dr. David Kuebbeller 
Director 

Counseling Services 
Otero Junior College 
La Junta, CO 81050 

Mr. WilHam Flynn, Coordinator 
Program for the Disabled 
Pikes Peak Coranrunity College 
5675 South Academy Blvd. 
Colorado Springs, CO 8O906 

Mr. Chris Campos 

Coordinator, Supplemental Services 
Pueblo Community College 
900 West Orman Avenue 
Pueblo, CO 81004 

Ms. Theona Hammond-Harnis 
Coordinator, Supplemental Services 
Red Rocks Comraunity College 
12600 W. 6th Avenue 
Golden, CO 801^01 

Ms. Diane Walters li58-l+lll+ 

Student Life 

Regis College 

3539 W. 50th Avenue 

Denver, CO 80221 

o -c ; 



867-3081 



522-6600 
ext. 695 



38U-6835 



576-7711 
ext. 519 



5i^9-33l8 



988-6160 
ext. 332 
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NU', John Gh'on o'i6-5S3T 
Dean of Student Life 1-800-621-TSCI 
Trinidad Stabe Junior College 
Trinidad, CO 81082 

Mr. Homer Page, Director 1*92-7961 (v) 

Office of Services to Disabled Students 1+92-U12U (TDD) 
University of Colorado at Boalder 
18 Willard, Caaipus Box 133 
Boulder, CO 80309 

Mr. Mlcliael Sanchez, Director 593-3265 
Counseling and Special Programs 
University of Colorado at Colo. Springs 
Austin Bluffs Parkway, LB 127, P.O. Box 7150 
Colorado Springs, CO 80907-7150 

Ms, Robin Rector 593-3265 
Disabled Student Services Coordinator 
University of Colorado at Colo. Springs 
Austin Bluffs Parkway, LB 127, P.O. Box 7150 
Colorado Springs, CO 80907-7150 

Ms. Maria Armstrong 871-2280 
Director 

Special Services 

University of Denver, Driscoll Center South 
Denver, CO 80208 

Dr. James K. Boven, Director 351-2i?89 
Resources for Disabled 
University of Northern Colorado 
Oreeley, CO 80639 

Mr. Sam Clay, Asst. Director 51+9-2581 
Counseling & Health Services 
University of Southern Colorado 
2200 Bonforte Blvd. 
Pueblo, CO vjiOOl 

Ms. Mary Jo Nelson, Coordinator 9^^3-2130 
Academic Advising Center 
Western State College 
Gunnison, CO 81230 

Ms. Sue Rogers 91*3-2130 
Director of Academic Skills 
Academic Advisement Center 
Western State College 
Gunnison, CO 01230 
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Ms. Jan Bimdy, Coordinator 797-5739 
Supplemental Services 
Arapahoe Coramunlty College 
5900 S. Santa Fe, P.O. Box 9002 
Littleton, CO 8OI6O-9OO2 

Ms. Suple Bell, Program Manager 620-1^000 

Handicapped & Disadvantaged 

Colorado Connnunlty College and 

Occupational Education System { COCOES) 

1391 N. Speer Blvd., kSulte 60O 

Denver, CO 8020l| 

Mr. Dick Bins field 

Supplementary Services 

Colorado Northvestern Comnninlty College 

CNCC Box 756 

Rangely, CO 8161^8 



Ms. Patricia Yeager, Director 575-3056 
Commission on the Disabled 
303 West Colfax, Suite 875 
Denver, CO 8020U 



Ms. Theresa Campbell 360-1^790 
Special Services 
Community College of Aurora 
791 Chambers Road, Suite #112 
Aurora, CO 8OOII 

Ms. Gall Youngqulst, Coordinator 21^8-1392 

Tutorial and Learning Center 

Mesa College 

P.O. Box 261^7 

Grand Junction, CO 81501^ 



Ms. Maxlne Welmer 867-308I 

Developmental and Learning Lab 

Morgan Community College 

17800 Road 20 

Fort Morgan, CO 80701 

Ms, Sand rt 381^-6869 

Suppler 'Vices 
Otero Junior college 
LaJun^. ., CO 8IO5O 



Dr. Russell DeVrlendt 8^^6-5528 
Asst. to the President 
Coordinator, Supplemental Services 
Trlnidiad State Junior College 
600 Prospect 
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Ti'lnlflad, CO 81082 
Mr. Bin Farrell 

U.S, Dept. of Education, Region VIII 
Federal Office Building, 3rd Floor 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, CO Q029h 

Mr. John Porreca 81^1^-2991 
U.S. Dept. of Education, Region VTII 
Federal Office Building, 3rd Floor 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, CO 8029^ 

Ms. Laura Fisher, Coordinator li92-56li^ 
of Learning Disabled 
Office of Services for Disabled Students 
University of Colorado at Boulder 
18 Wlllard, Canpus Box 133 
Boulder, CO 80309 

Ms. Doris J. Schrupp 
Coordinator of Services for Deaf 
and Hearing Impaired Persons 
Campus Box 133 
Unlverlsty of Colorado 
Boulder, CO 80309 

Ms. Chris Primus, Director 
Handicapped Services 
University of Wyoming 
Box 3808, University Station 
Laramie, WY 82071 



8l|i^-2991 



i^92-lil2l; 



307 766-1121 
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Cultural Philosophy i 
Logic of the heart 

Suppression of individuality, mutual 
dependence I collective responal- 
bllity between kinship members, 
family centered 

Conformity, harmony 

Living more with past (ancestor 
worship) 

Fatalism 

To conserve (traditions) 
Rigidity of role and status 
Defer to authority 

Treatment Expectatlona/VAlueg * 
Restraint of feelings and self-* 

disclosure 
One-way communication from 

therapist/authority figure to client 

in vertical fashion 
Silence as sign of respect 
Advice seeking 

Often expect physician to treat with 
medicinal agents; emotional problems 
presented somatically 

Physical and mental well-being 

synonymous 
Treatment expectations symptomatic 

relief, short treatment course 
Therapist's role as authority figure 



Exercise of will power or discipline 
leading to change 



Logic of the mind 

Individualism, egoism, independence, 
self- re llance/growth /deve lopment / 
achievement 

Competition 
Living for future 

Master of one's own fate 
To change 

Fleriblllty of roJ i and status 
Challenge authority 



Verbal /emotional expres sivenes s 
Communication exchange (horizontal) 



Silence as sign of blocking/resistance 
Process of working through problems 
Often reluctant to take psychotropic 
meds«; more readily accept psycho- 
therapy or counseling from non- 
medical clinician 
Distinction between physical and 

mental well-being 
Expectations for change of coping, 

long-term treatment 
Therapist's role as neutral, non- 
judgmental, noncritical, blank 
screen 

Insight leading to change 



Sources: Lee (1982); D*W* Sue (1981); Acosta, Yamamoto, Sc Evans 
(1982) 
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A TRANSITION GUIDE FOR PARENTS 



Transition is a difficult process for everyone. The stress and 
uncertainty of new situations creates experiences that many of us do 
not wish to encounter but unfortunately are forced to do so, just by 
living. For parents there are many phases that are transitional 
periods and occur by the mere fact that their child is growing. As a 
child progresses through the stages of life, school becomes a pivotal 
factor in transition. T am sure you will remember the first day of 
school for your child whan he/she was almost uncontrollably excited 
about the prospect of going to school, only to get there, and suddenly 
wonder if this "school" idea was that good after all. You also 
probably faced the same type of concern from your child as they went 
from elementary to middle/junior high school and then onto high school. 
I can assume that if you are reading this your child is entering 
college, and a result of this is a whole new series of concerns. This 
guide is written to help you better understand the college experience. 
This guide is also written for prospective students who are disabled 
and it will discuss the differences between the secondary (K~12) and 
the postsecondary (college) settings. 

For many parents a child's senior year of high school, is a year 
in which many questions arise. The predominate question. is "What will 
my child do after graduR+-.ion?" . Th? options vary from attending 
college to joining the wl.k force, .^or those students choosing to 

n r, 



attend college, the last year of high school means a year of entrance 
examinations, attending college fairs and eventually deciding on an 
institution. Concerns such as the cost of the institution, housing and 
extra expenses are very much on the mind of parents. Parents who have 
had a child in Special Education may also have concerns regarding the 
support services available to their child and what he/she can expect 
when entering the collge classroom for the first time. The following 
section of this guide will be devoted to explaining the differences in 
services offered to a college student with a disability and how they 
are provided as compared to the Special Education system. 



rrom PL 94-142 to Section 504 



PL 94-142 is federal legislation enacted to ensure that every 
handicapped child receives appropriate educational services. These 
services include a review/assessment to determine a child's needs and 
an educational plan tailored to meet those needs. This legislation 
provides for annual reviews of a child's progress j determine if the 
services meet the needs of the child. This legislation also guarantees 
that the parents are to be involved with the decision making process 
regarding their child's educational planning. For the past several 
years you have probably been involved in staffings regarding your 
child's educational planning. Through these staffings you have no 
doubt gained a considerable amount of knov^ledge regarding the 
educational services available to your child. PL 94-142 covers a 
child's educational progranmiing up to high school graduation. 
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If a child decides to attend college tlien he/she is then protected 
by Section 504, of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. There are many 
differences in the two pieces of legislation. The basic intent of 
Section 504 is: 

"No otherwise qualified handicapped individual in the United 
States, as defined in section 7(6), shall, solely by reason of his/tier 
liandicap, be excl'jded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination vuider any nrogram receiving federal 
financial assistance.** 

The section of this legislation that applies directly to colle^j 
institutions are covered by regulations in Sub-part A, B, C, and E. 
The scope of these subparts has been condensed to give you a general 
understanding of this law. 

"No qualified handicapped student shall, on the basis of handicap, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied benefits of, or otherwise 
be subjected to discrimination under any academic, research, 
occupational training, housing, health, insurance, counseling, 
financial aid, physical education, athletics, recreation, 
transportation, other extracurricular, or other postsecondary education 
program or activity which this subpart applies." 

The above cited reference has probably given ^^u an idea of the 
differences between Section 504 and PL 94-142. The ma jot differences 
are: 

1) Section 504 does not require assessment of a student 
with a disability 

'i J 
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2) Educational programming is not set by an Individual 
Educational Plan (lEP) 

3) The f jcus is on the adult with a disability without specific 
mention of parental involvement 

This does not mean that parental involvement is not encouraged in a 
postsecoridary setting but that the professional serving a student will 
focus more on the student as the deciding adult in the area of services 
provided. The parental input will be valuable in helping the student 
decide on the best program in wiUch to choose, but ultimately this 
decision has got to be the student's decision because he/she will be 
the one eventually going into the working world with that degree. 

The Special Services and Admission office at the Community College 
of Aurora adheres to Section 504 and the philosophy of the Office of 
Resources for Students with Disabilities is: The Community College of 
Aurora is committed to provide equitable opportunities for all 
students. 



Resources for Disabled Students provides numerous support services 
to students with disabilities. All services are provided on an 
indUidu&l basis by identifying a student's needs and then working with 
a student to meet those needs. 



The Community College of Aurora recognizes tliat ever/ person has 
specific and changing needs for support and assistance: physically, 
emotionally and socially, m recognition of this, the college has 
c^eveloped the Resources for Disabled Students office so that all 
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students may have the opportunity to achieve their academic goals. 
Some of tJ-ie services offered are: 

Accessible Classrooms 

Career and Academic Advising 

Equipment Loan 

General Advocacy 

Sign Language 

Interpreting for the Deaf 

Job Placeioent 

Notetaking 

Referral to Community Resources 
Schedule Planning 
Study Skills Assistance 
Textbook Recording 
Tutoring 

Services are free for students with a physical disability 
(including a temporary disability, e.g. broken leg), health conditions, 
learning differences or emotional problems requiring specialized 
support. 

Hie Special Services department encourages you and your child to 
come in to discuss educational programming with an advisor prior to 
your child enrolling at the college. At that time you can ask the 
advisor about the support services available at the college and your 
child can decide if he/she will want to utilize those services. During 
that time the advisor will ask your child to discuss his/her 
disability. The reason for this is that as the student enters the 
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college classroom he/she may want to ask the xnstructor to allow for 
modification of assignments, tests or the physical setup of the 
classroom. The Special services staff will be of service to the 
student to help in implementing these modifications but feel that as 
the student progresses in college he/she will need to develop the skill 
of contacting the individual instructor as it will be necessary in the 
working world. 

Entering college is an exciting time for a young adult and we in 
Special Services want this time to be successful for every student. 
The transition for a student with a disability from high school to 
college need not be overwhelming. Our office suggests that a student 
ask hiiVherself the following questions before coming to an advising 
session: 

1. What is my present level of performance? How much time, in the 
high school setting, did I receive specialized support? what were 
the subject areas in which support wag receivedV How did I generall y 
take >?xams in high school? What were my strengths and weaknesses in 
high school? 

2. What are my goals while attending college? 

It is useful for all students to determine what they want to get 
out of their college experience. Goal setting also helps in 
determining what course of action should be implemented regarding the 
student's educational program. One thing to remember is that goal 
setting does not mean that a course of action is set in stone. 
Statistics prove that college students typically change their niajor at 
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least twice in their college career. Part of the college exjerience 
for a student is to explore the various options. In exploring options 
a student can always find paths of which he/she was not aware of and 
make changes when necessary. 

3. Do I want to utilize the support services offered? 

Some students entering college from high school will be opposed to 
the idea of receiving support services. Being totally independent in 
the college setting is otten a typical goal. We ask a student to think 
through the support he/she has received in high school and determine if 
they feel a need for support to continue. We strongly urge all 
students with disabilities ho contact the Office for Resources for 
Disabled Students whether or not they plan to utilize the services. 
Tne college can not help if we do not know the student. 

4. What do I want from the college social setting? 

The educational environment is not the only aspect of college 
life. For many young adults the social aspects of college plays a 
mojor role in a satisfying college experinece. We urge students to 
become part of the college setting. The social aspect must also be 
balanced with the educational demands. We urge all stuc'ents at the 
Community College of Aurora to carefully consider all factors when 
planning their schedule. 
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The advising sessions will be more productive if a student 
considers the above questions. Parents my also want to consider the 
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above questions in considering what they want for their child. We 
highly suggest that you and your child sit down and discuss these 
questions before coming to the advising session, this helps in 
understanding the expectations of both parties and aic.s in the 
comnunciation process. 

The utimate goal for a student is to have a successful college 
experience, we at the Conmunity College of Aurora waijt to help 
facilitate this experience by offering assistance to a student in 
reaching his/her educational goals. 

Student and parents may have specific questions regarding how the 
college can provide services that will accoranodate a student's 
disability. Listed below are some of the questions we frequently have 
encountered in our office: 

For students with mobility impairments 

!♦ Is CCA accessible? 

Community College of Aurora is completely accessible to students 
with mobility impairments. Students also have the opportunity to use 
accessible science and computer labs if they are enrolled in those 
specific courses. Parking is also available at the the main entrance 
of the building. 



2. will class scheduling create a time problem? 

An advisor will work with a student to develop a schedule that 
will not create a time problem. This usually is very easy since all 
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the day courses are offered at the central facility, in the event a 
student registers for a night course offered at one of the outreach 
sites, we will work with the site monitor of the location to make sure 
a student's needs are met. 

3. What about those long registration lines? 

We have a system in place for this called "priority registration" 
in which one of the advisors will do all the leg work involved in the 
registration process. All a student will have to do is meet with the 
advisor to select the courses in which he/she will want to enroll and 
then stop by the office at the designated time to pick up his/her 
schedule. We will also be glad to assist a student at the Business 
Office to pay the tuition. 

4. What about test taking? 

If a student needs specialized support in the area of test taking 
we will work with the student and his/her instructor to provide a 
alternative way to take examinations. This is usually don^ by allowing 
a student to take a test in our office with an advisor serving as a 
proctor. In the event the student will need a writer, our office will 
provide tiiat. 

Once your child decides to enroll at the Community College of 
Aurora we will provide a tour of the facilities prior to the start of 
the semester in which he/she enrolls. 
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For students with hearing inpiinnents: 

1. Will interpreting and notetaker services be available? 

Yes, interpreters and notetakers will be provided to the student 
at no cost. 

2. How do I make arrangements for these services? 

The student will need to see the Coordinator for the Resources for 
Disabled Students at the Community College of Aurora. It is strongly 
recommended that a student give the Special Services Office at least 
two weeks notification prior to the start of the seiTjester. 

3. Is there a TTY/TDD available on campus? Can I call your office and 
have messages relayed to my instructors? 

Yes, the TDD is located in the Special Services office and we will 
gladly rtlay messages to other people. If you also need to make a call 
while you are on campus the TDD is available for your use. 

4. What about test taking? 

We will gladly work with you and your instructors to make the 
necessary accommodations for examinations. 

For a student with a learning disabilit/: 

1. If I am haviiig trouble with my classes is there tutoring available? 

Yes, tutoring is available, you'll need to discuss this with an 
advisor as soon as you realize that you need tutoring so that the 
service can be slc up immediately. 
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2. I have a reading problem, can I get my tests, textbooks and other 
readings recorded? 

Yes, we have readers on our staff that will provide this service 
to you. We also use the National Library of the Blind in Washington, 
D.C. and can order many of the recorded textbooks if we get 
notification of your courses before the beginning of each semester. 

3. Can I get extended time for examinations? 

Yes, we will help you discuss your needs with your instructor if 
your are uncomforta»^i « in doing it alone. We have found that many 
instructors are very willing to accommodate your needs, if you need 
extsded time we can discuss having you take the test in our office with 
one of us serving as a test proctor. 

4. What about math courses? 

If you feel you need to strengthen your skills .In mathematics we 
can suggest several courses that will help you do that. We also will 
provide tutors if you are having difficulties. 

5. Will someone be available to help me with written work? 

Yes, we have word processors abailable for student use and also 
will help students with proofing of written work. 

For students with a visual inpainaent: 

1. How do I access someone to tape my tests, books and handouts? 

Come to the Special Service office and we will arrange to have 
someone tape your books, tests and handouts. It is advisable for you 
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to come in prior to the beginning of the semester so that we can start 
recording for you immediatt ly. 

2. Is there any adaptive equipment available to students with visual 
in^irments? 

Yes, we will loan you tape recorders, talking calculators and 

* 

Visual teks on a semester basis. 

3. What about research in the lib rTy? 

We will provide you witli assistance in 3'brary research. 

4. Will there be a problem with my guide dog? 

No, you and your guide dog will have complete access to tne 
college. 

One other question that is frequently asked is one dealing with 
financial aid. The Community College of Aurora offers a wide variety 
of financial assistance to all students that qualify. There are the 
need based financial aid grants, lo.ms, etc. as well as scholarships 
that are not based on financial need. Please contact the financial 
aid office for more detailed information. 

Choosing a college is an important decision, fe are glad that 
your child is considering the Community College of Aurora. We hope 
that this guide is offering you information that will help in making 
that decision. Whatever youf child's final decision is we hope that 
he/she will have a successful college experience. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION AND FOLLOW UP 

PURPOSE 

To evaluate the effectiveness of your services* 
Evaluation of services by sttidents 

Follow up of students after completion of vocational programs. 
Program evaluation by state 
Supplemental Services reporting disk 

Use of advisory committee to help evaluate program effectiveness* 
Use of teachers to help evaluate program effectiveness. 



AIMS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Supplemental Services Center 

Faculty Evaluation of Program 

Please check yes or no in the space provided and return to the Supplemental Services 
Center. Any comments or suggestions will be greatly appreciated. 



YES NO 



1. Were you made aware of Supplemental Services 
sufficiently early in the quarter? 

2. Were you provided with enough information about 
Supplemental Services to understand and use its 
services? 

3. Did you encourage your students who needed 
additional help to work with a tutor? 

4. Were your students provided with assistance 
(tutoring, etc.) promptly enough? 

5. Were the tutors competent and cooperative to 
work with? 

6. Did you have enough contact with tutors who 
worked with your students? 

7. Have you referred any person to Supplemental 
Services that you consider a competent 
tutor for the courses that you teach? 

8. Did your student's achievement in class improve 
after receiving tutorial assistance? 

9. Have you visited the Supplemental Services Center 
to preview the computer software that is available 
for supplemetal assistance? 

10. Have the supervisor and coordinator been cooperative? 
Comments and suggestions: 
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CHAPTER VII. ADVISORY COMMITTEES 




ADVISORY CHECK LIST 



The purpose of this chapter: is to provide answers to the following 
questions. Answers will help you establish an effective advisory 
committee. 



What is an advisory committee? 



Who should serve on my committee? 



What is the purpose of the committee? 



How do I establish an effective advisory committee? 



How do I organize the committee? 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES FOR SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES PROGRAMS 

By Carolt) Custer, and 
State Council of Vocational Education 



FUNCTION. The success of a secondary or pv-^st secondary 
supplemental services prograni for the handicapped and/or 
disadvantaged depends upon a close relationship aikong the 
school/college administration, supplemental set^ices 
coordinator, vocational instructors, service agencies omd 
(tmployers of the students in the community. 

The involvement of community members from both the public aad 
private sectors vith the program is vital for the program's 
success. One way of involving community members is to 
establisU an advisory committee. 

A program advisory committee provides advice and assistance to 
the Supplemental Services Coordinator and school/college 
administration. Program advisory committees should not be 
confused with local advisory councils, vhich provide advice 
and assistance to the administrators and governing boards 
concerning the overall school district or institution's 
vocational education offerings. 

In compliance with the current federal legislation, all 
vocational education programs must have an advisory committee 
in order to receive federal funding. That federal legislation 
is the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (P.L. 98-524). 
Advisory committees are also required by Colorado State Board 
for Community College and Occupational Education policy. 

A. CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS. The program advisory committee 
functions in accord with written guidelines and/or 
operating procedures. These written guidelines, the 
constitution and bylaws, specify the responsibilities and 
rules for conducting the business of the committee, as 
well as the length of a member's term of office. The 
constitution and bylaws should be in harmony with 
administrative, school board, and local advisory council 
policies. A sample constitution and bylaws is included 
in Appendix E. Note that the sample constitution and 
bylaws follow the saiste procedures that are outlined in 
this chapter. 

B. GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES. One of the major purposas of 
an advisory committee is to aid in the planning of a 
sound course of occupatioral education which is related 
to the needs of the coaununity. Although the advisory 
committee does not have program administrative 
functions, it is expected to make constructive 
recommendations for the improvement of the program. In 
addition, thi committee can help carry out 
rocommendations when requested to do so by the 
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Supplemental Services Coordinator or other school/college 
officials . 

Advice and recoounendations made by tM airisory ccnmlttee 
Is given to the Supplemexital Service Coordinator, to 
appropriate adminiatrators, and, if appropriate, to 
specific vocational program advisory committees and/or 
overall vocational education advisory council. The 
committee may wish to make formal, written 
recommendations on Issuet. Formal recommendations, once 
voted on by a majority of the committee, should then be 
written, and forwarded to the appropriate people, In 
accordance with the chain of command. This means that 
the recommendation goes to the program coordinator first. 
Other Individuals who should be apprised of the 
recommendations are the building administrator, 
superintendent, doan, and members of the local board of 
education (or other designated governing body) . 

SUGGESTED DUTIES. An advisory committee may serve the 
program in many ways. Lisv i below are suggected duties 
and activities that th., advisory committee might 
undertake In order to support the supplemental services 
program. 

Please note that these are only sample Ideas and not all- 
inclusive. Individual committees have the opportunity to 
pick and choose or modify any of the Ideas presented in 
order to meet specific local program need. 

1. Aid In publicizing and promoting the program In the 
community. 

* Assist in preparing promotional brochures about 
the program. 

* Solicit endorsements for brochure. 

* Uflft media contacts to arrange for public service 
announcement 8b or print news Items about program 
success. 

* Make or arrange for program informational 
nre^jenttttlons to civic organizatlorxs (i.e., 
Rotary, Elks, Lions Club). 

2. Identify areas in which tho uervices provided to 
students can be enhanced to facilitate succeds for 
handicapped and dlsadvasitfiiged students attendixxg the 
school/college. 

* ForiBiilly or informally survey students, employers, 
and achopi ptersonnei. ta identify needs not 
cuv-Tently btslng <!iddri»saed. 

Invito studanr.s/employers/sohool persoimel to 
address concerns to the advisiory oonimittee, 
perhr^po in a pamal or opeu hearing. 
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* Assist the program staff in the prioritization of 
needs and the establishment of goals and 
objectives to meet the needs. 

* Facilitate the acquisition of resources for the 
program (i.e, donations of new/used equipment such 
as computers, plaques for recognition, etc.)' 

* Investigate the issues and make recommendations 
for improving education, training and service 
delivery. 

* Establish and assist in securing funding for a 
scholarship program for program participants. 

* Recommend technical resource personnel 
(curriculum, speakers, etq.). 

Help determine the services to be offered by the 
program, or by the school and/or community in 
support of the program. 

* Assist program staff in conducting needs 
assessments. Needs assessment ideas are discussed 
in #2 above. 

* Invite resource representatives (i.e.. United Way, 
Mental Health, etc.) to advisory committee 
meetings for information sharing and networking. 

* Study the issues and make written recommendations 
for improving services to students. 

Identify outside services and/or agencies that can 
provide support services to handicapped and 
disadvantaged students. 

* Have public/private agency advisory committee 
members explain the various services their 
agencies are uhle to provide. 

* Asuist in the preparation of a Resource Directory. 

* H5ike suggestions to the local agency of the United 
Way for support service needs that are uot 
currently being met. 

* Identify resources and make recommendations for 
improving service delivery from outside vendors. 

* Establish and assist in securing funding for 
auxiliary aids for disabled students enrolled in 
the program. 

Review program objectives, policies and procedures. 
Make recommendations for improving service delivery. 

* Advise on tha criteria for notifying and assessing 
students in need of services. 

* Advise on the criteria of recruitment, selection 
and evaluation of support staff (i.e., test 
technicians, tutors, notetakers, etc). 

* Advise prograjn coordlnfttor/specialiBt on current 
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student service trends and Issues as they relate 
to and affect the Supplemental Services Program* 

* As^slst program coordinator/specialist In obtaining 
the most effective services to support the 
Individual special needs of the students. 

* Assist the program In obtaining state<-of«the«art 
supplementary instructional materials and 
equipment • 

* Assist program coordinator in refining procedures 
to more adequately meet the needs of the students, 
institution, and community « 

* Make formal, written recommendations for any 
changes in program objectives , content , and 
procedures* 

Assist the program in maintaining compliance with 
related state or federal agencies statutes, rules 
and regulations or standards. 

* On a yearly basis, review program policies and 
procedures* 

* Assist with the annual evaluation of the program. 

Maintain linkages with area policy makers to support 
vocational education initiatives that would benefit 
the program. 

* Arrange a recognition meeting, or as the 
opporttinity presents Itself, Inform your 
school/institution, municipal, county, and state 
policy makers about the good work that the 
Supplemental Services Program is doing for your 
community • 

* Provide information and be a proactive advocate 
for th€( program. 

* See that policy makers get copies of program 
promotional materials and articles about the 
program that appear in area print media. 

* Invite policy makers to special program functions 
?'j*ch as an employer award luncheon. 

Assist the institution in obtaining services to 
facilitate the transition to employment for students 
completing vocatioral training programs. 

* Formally or informally survey the community to 
determine what services are available to assist 
students in finding a job after they have 
completed training. 

* Assist program in accessing information about Jobs 
and employer expectations in the community • 

* Assist in securing funding for specialized 
equipment that would enable severely disabled 
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vocational program completers the opportunity to 
compete for JoLs. 

* Provide resources to faLilitate specialized on-- 
the-job training and cooperative education work 
experience opportunities foi program participants. 

* As appropriate, assist students in attaining the 
most effective job-seeking and retention skills. 

9. Encourage the institution to follow up and evaluate 
student outcomes after program completion. 

* Monitor Institutional student follow-up data. 

* Analyze and evaluate the effectiveness and 
completeness of the student follow-up data. 

* Review student outcome data, and make 
recommendations for program Improvement. 

MEMBERSHIP. Membership representation on the committee will 
depend upon a variety or factors and will differ from program 
to program. In general, members of the advisory committee 
should Include a community cross-section in terms of sex, 
race, age, occupation, socioeconomic status, geographic 
location, and other locally appropriate factors. Members 
should repreoent community-based organizations, liervice 
''jencies, and students. 

A. MEMBERSHIP REPRESENTATION. Membership on the committee 
should Include representatives from each of the following 
groups t 

Training spnnanra.' Training sponsors may be 

representatives from Vocational Rehabilitation, Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA), Veterans Administration, 
and/or financial aid. It is suggested that at least one 
or two training sponsors be Included on the committee. 
Their contribution is similar to that of the manager. 

SchQQl/CQllegR Admlnistrflfinnt A dean, principal or 

vocational director can help in Interpreting the 
educational objectives and policies of the program. 
However, only one such Individual should serve on the 
committee at a time, as an eac-offlclo member . 

Faculty: Vocational Instructors, counselors, job 

placement specialists, and special needs instructors can 
assist in providing the critical link to the 
instructional and other support services needed to 
promote student achievement. Supplemental services 
programs are unique in that t\ej serve instructional 
faculty as well as students. It is suggested that there 
be at least two vocational instructors and one other 
faculty member serving on the committee. However, at no 
time should this group comprise a voting majority. 
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CQmmunltv/PuhUci Persons In business or professions, 
could be managers cr ovners of business. These members 
can Identify specific Interpersonal skills needed for 
students to succeed on the job. These persons, who 
themselves are employees or managers of organizations, 
can provide additional perspective on the services and 
training received by students. The contribution of these 
members can be Invaluable In providing Information on 
training needs and employer expectations. 

Students : Past and current students to represent 
prevailing concerns of Individuals receiving training In 
the program « 

Parenta: Parents can Identify jobs as well as provide a 
different perspective on the training received by 
students and needs of the program. Particularly helpful 
for secondary programs. 

Local and Sf M»e Agftnr^gsi This may be an individual ( s ) 

from Mental Health, Social Services, United Way, 
Partners, JTPA, Vocational Rehabilitation, or Employment 
Services any agency that come into contact with the 
program and the students. 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTION. At least four criteria should be 
met when selecting persons to serve on a supplemental 
services advisory committee. 

1. Experience. Members must have background in the 
area they represent. The individual should have the 
respect and confidence of his/her group. 

2' Adequate Xifflft. Members need to maintain contact 

with the supplemental services program. It will be 
necessary to devote some time to committee work, 
some of which will be at the local institution. 

3. Comnunif.y Interest. » Members should have a strong 
sense of community responsibility, and have a 
genuine Interest in facilitating the student's 
transition from school to a work environment. 

4. BiographiRfll Sketch. Each member will complete a 

biographical sketch that will be forwarded to the 
local institution's vocational adr jiistrator. A 
sample, is provided in Appendix E. 

SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT. The program advisory 

committee members are appointed by the appropriate 
administrator of the local educational agency. The 
recommendations will then be given to the educational 
administrator who will recommend appointments to the 
Institution's vocational administrator. Recommendaticns 
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can then be taken to the governing board for approval. 
Replacement members are appointed in the same way and 
fill the unexpired term. A sample appointment letter is 
included in Appendix E. 

D. TERM OF MEMBERSHIP. Members should be appointed for a 
three-year term of office. One-third of the appointed 
terms should expire each year. This provides for new 
ideas and a sense of continuity. Members may be 
reappointed at the request of the administrator. It is 
recommended that a member not serve more than three 
continuous terms. The local vocational administrator jr 
supplemental services coordinator should notify new and 
reappointed members by mail. 

E. RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMMITTEE MEMBERS. A successful 
committee is one that accomplishes the annual goals and 
objectives that are set at the meetings and participates 
in advisory committee activities. The responsibilities 
of each committee member are: 

1. Attend and participate in meetings on a regular 
basis. 

2. Suggest agenda items and develop those items. 

3. Help determine the goals, objectives, agendas, and 
committee meeting dates. 

4 . Become familiar vith the educational system-^its 
organization t governance, financing, and the role of 
the supplemental services program in the overall 
educational structure. 

5. Be a contributing team member and be cognizant of 
the needs of the students and program. 

5. Abstain when a conflict of interest exists, whether 
political or personal. 

7. Take action (approval or disapproval) on committee 
activities* 

III^ ORGANIZATION 

A. OFFICERS. iSach committee should have a chairperson and a 
secretary selected from the group by its own members. 
These duties can be rotational if the committee so 
chooses* Meetings are to be called by the chairman, with 
the supplemental services coordinator, as an ex-^officio 
member, serving to help the chair organize tne !!>eeting* 

The duties of the officers are described below: 
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1. Ch a irperson . The duties of the chairperson include 
calling the meeting to order at the appropriate 
tiae, presiding throughout the meeting, and 
adjourning at the appointed time. The chairperson 
should make sura that mee'-ings are conducted in a 
businesslike maimer using parliamentary procedure 
and observing the order of business established by 
the agenda. 

The chairperson may appoint one or more members to 
represent the committee at certain functions or to 
perform certain tasks. He/she may appoint 

subcommittees to work on problems needing special 
study. 

2. SecrRtflry. The secretary keeps minutes of all 
meetings and is responsible for distributing the 
meeting notices and minutes promptly to the members, 
the local vocational administrator, and the 
governing board members. 

MEETING STRUCTURE. Meetings should be held periodically, 
but not more often than necessary. Since advisory 
committee members volunteer their time to assist the 
supplemental services program, a clear-cut agenda with a 
specified purpose should be planned for every meeting. 
Unnecessary and/or poorly organized meetings are IJJcely 
to result In a loss of interest and participation by 
committee members. Subcommittees may be used for 
involved tasks . 

It-ia — import a nt that, mftfttlngs si-ari- and and on no 
meeting should be longer than three hours. A written 
copy of the minutes of each meeting hould be sent to 1 
committee members. The school principal, college dean or 
president, or other appropriate person should also 
receive a copy, so that he/she is kept fully informed of 
the proceedings of all meetings and the activities of the 
committee* 

PLANNING A MEETING. Each meeting should be well planned. 
The Supplemental Services Coordinator should support the 
chairperso'.! in planning for each advisory committee 
meeting. A sample logistics check list is provided in 
Appendix E - Meeting. 

• 

General guidelines for a successful meeting include: 

1. Notifying each member well in advance of the meeting 

2. Planning the agenda with the Supplemental Services 
Coordinator and, if possible, mailing the agenda to 
each committee member prior to the meeting 
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Having needed materials ready for the meeting (i e., 
handouts, etc.) 



4. Creating a relaxed, friendly atmosphere, valuing the 
contributions made by committee members 

5« Allowing ample time for discussion and thought 
before calling for important decisions. If possible 
present issues mder nev business, and vote on the 
issue at the following meeting. 

6. Bringing issues to closure. Close the meeting with 
a summary of decisions made and an understanding of 
what is to be done before and/or at the next 
meeting. 

7. Discussing plans agreed upon with the school 
superintendent, vocational director, or principal 
and deciding upon the next step. 

8. Following up with members on any agenda Items or 
issues that need to be clarified or resolved. 

9. Sending out minutes in a timely manner prior to the 
next meeting. A sample outline is included in 
Appendix E. Be sure to include a cop; of the next 
meeting agenda and any materials that need to be 
read in preparation for the next meeting . 

APPRECIATION OF MEMBERS. A local institution should 
always give credit and recognition to members of an 
advisory committee for their valuable assistance to the 
supplemental services program. Some of the ways to show 
appreciation are: 

1. Include names of members in the school/college and 
local publications, brochures, releases to 
magazines, journals and newspapers. 

2. Use member's names and their comments in minutes of 
meetings. 

3. Publicly recognize the service of advisory committee 
members at school/college functions, advisory 
council meeting, state board meeting and/or at award 
functions . 

4. Invite committee members to visit the school/college 
and program to see the results of their 
recommendations and input. 

5. Have the students prepare a special meal or function 
to honor the committee members. 
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6. Present certificates of service, plaques, and/or 
special awards. 

7, Send a letter of appreciation to committee members 
and their supervisors. 

IV. EVALUATION. An effectivr auv aory committee can be %n 
invaluable asset to a supplemen services program. One v^y 
to insure that the advisory committee functions in a 
productive manner is to frequently solicit feedback from the 
committee. The Supplemental Service Coordinator can have the 
committee evaluate each meeting by completing a meeting 
evaluation form. A sample of an evaluation instrument is 
provided in Appendix E. 

References for advisory committee members include: 

A Handbook — for YOC. Rrf. Advtanry Cnmm<»»gft Mft wbarsi Advlstt 

for Action published by the Colorado State Council on 
Vocational Education 
3645 Vest 112th Avenue 
Westminster, CO 80030 

fiuidelinftS foj: RHtabllflhlng and Condurf ing Program Advisory 

Commifi-waH published by Front Range Commimity College 
3645 Vest 112th Avenue 
Westminster, CO 80030 
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APPENDIX - ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Contents : 

Sample Constitution 

Sample Letter «- Membership Appointment 
Logistics Check list « Meeting 
Sample Agenda 
Sample Minutes 
Meeting Evaluation 

Appreciation of Members - Certificate Samples 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
for Supplemental Services Programs 



APPENDIX • - SAMPLE CONSTITUTION 



CONSTITUTION 
(SCHOOL DISTRICT INSTITUTION) 



ftRTICLE I - NAME AND PURPOSE 

This Committee shall be known as the (name of school di stri ct/i nsti tut j on) 
Advisory Comi^ittee for (name of program). 

The Advisory Committee shall provide leadership in and prcmote the development 
of the supplemental services program as it relates to and meets the needs of 
the students, comnunity, and the public. The Committee shall advise the 
coordinator / teacher in the work experience program and the administration on 
matters related to the program area. 



ARTICLE II - MEMBERSHIP 

Number of Voting Members. There should be no less than voting five members 

representing a cross-section of nanage ent, training sponsors, faculty members, 
member of the public, students, employt>ent services, and local or state 
agencies, plus an ex officio member(s), 

Ex Officio Members shall include appropriate building administrator and/or 
program coordinator, 

Appointments and Te^ms. The program advisory committee members are appointed 
by the governing board or by an appropriate administrator of the local 
educational ay->ncy. Each group to be represented on the committee should 
recommend one or more persons to represent their area. The recommendations 
will then be given to the educational administrator who will recommend 
appointments to the institution's vocational administrator. Recommendations 
can then be taken to the governing board for approval. 

Each appointment of an advisory committee member shall begin on July Ist and be 
for a three year term, except when the appointment is to fill an unexpired 
term. At least two-thirds of the members shall be retained each year with one- 
third of the membership being appointed each ear. An out-going membei' may be 
reappointed at the request of the administrative authority. 

An individual will automatically loose membership on the Committee if he/she 
fails to attend three consecutive meetings without notification to the 
chairperson of committee, of a valid reason for his/her absence. 
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ADVISORY CONMITTE ES^ 
for Supplemental Services Programs 



BYLAWS 

SECTION A - OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 

The officers shall be: a chairperson and a secretary. The officers shall be 
elected annually by a majority vote of the Committee members at the last 
meeting during the school year. Officers may be re-elected to the same office. 

The Chairperson shall be elected from among those members who have served at 
least one year. The Chairperson's duties shall be: 
To preside at the meetings of the Com/nittee. 

— To serve as a chairperson of the Advisory Coimittee. 

— To appoint special committees as the need arises which may include persons 
other ti'iuM Conmittee menbers. 

— To meet witi; the coordinator / teacher prior to a forthcoming ureeting to 
prepare an agenda. 

The Secretary shall be elected from the membership of the committee. The 
Secretaries duties shall be: 

To keep uhe minutes of all meetings. 

— To be responsible for getting the meeting notices and minutes distributed 
promptly to tlie members, the local vocational administrator, and the 
governing board members. 

Maintain a permanent record of Advisory Committee activities. 

He/she will have the assistance of the school's staff and the use of school 
facilities in performing the duties of the office. 



SFCTION B~ MEETINGS 

At least two formal meetings of the Committee shall be held during the school 
year. Written notice of each regular meeting will be sent to members at least 
one week in advance of th« meeting. Notice of the meeting will be posted in 
th-;? 'school/institution. Special meetings of the Committee may be called as 
noeded throughout the year. 



SECTION C - RECLMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS 

Any formal resolutions or recommendations from the Committee shall be in 
written form. They shall include the number of Committee members preBent and 
voting, and the number favoring the resolution or recommendation. 

All resolutions and rei.ommendati ons shall he presented to the program 
coordinator ur division chairperson, who shall then present them to'the 
administration, who will present them to the governing board i+ necessary. 



flPVISORY COMMITTEES 
for Supplemental Services Programs 



SECTION D - EVALUATING COMMITTEE EFFECTIVENESS 

The Advisory Cominittee will evaluate its effectiveness annually by reviewing 
the evaluations that were completed at the end of each meeting during that 
year. Boals and objectives will be formulated at the first regular meeting of 
the school year, based upon the implications from the spring evaluation. 



SECTION E - BV LAWS CHANCES 

These by laws may be amended or added to by a two-thirds vote of active me.ijbers 
at a regular or special meeting if 10 days written notice has been given to 
each member. 



for Supplemental fa^rvxct^u' PraqrafDz 
Sample appoi ntiTient le .^r ^XPil Ji£il^.fiJiv JLS ti t^t .i,Qn , . ;:d.ii.Ui.Divi:x2, 



Mr. Bill Smith 

Lark's Constnjcta oi") Company 

3814 Place Drivo 

Your Town, CO QWOO 

Dear Mr, Sfl\'M:hj 

It is with grt^vf. pleasurr a^id apprircM Mjn thtii; tr^f- ( iv;:riDOl / n.s)i iu-l ^ on 
governing hoard ur c^tKnin i c>tr^:i ti:r J wf»^U:oQ(?^ you <».i> fi\ nicia'Cjfr of ^.r?o 'vock 
Expenencp Proijraj^ rtd'/it/cry Cotmittee. Your appo/^'itnjsrt -fii^r tu*'eo-\aAr ta''fj\ 
was approvL^d at tne (mootf/J ^bc^rd /DDoUng^ 

Your knowle.ogfe' a^^a txpertisf^ in ^^nd iritQre'^i rn wocAtic^rihl 

education qualiMf?y you as a si gnx f i c^int I y val-'onit^ »7?L^ft'i?e>r c/^ ^.rii; coininvi: tf}?». 
We trust vou will find this a vj-uahle anc* -euardinv/ t^xp&ri^nc&, 

We appreciate yof.ir W3 1 1 i ngiU>'jis to 5r?rv^ t/j- ck:Ii»vJ , rQr\>/e(f6 to your 

worthwhile inpui, 

Sincerel y , 



(Appropriate iucaJ aditrj ni utrf^t ur '^.^vnruxnq borird r;hai ^^peri'on ) 

ccj (work txperionce iioo/dJ n ur / tica-rf/^r ) 

(i/!)rt?ed.iate supervijuir jf this in i^i/ t^oipjoypf? of Br. iVQ^Tini ^i^at] ou } 




i- or Supp 1 (?fi?en t I ber v: •:. r s Proa r cim'.: 



APPENDIX ME/iDCRSHIP 



^(OwRAPHICAL SKKTCH 
OF 



W^.iie Home Acidrens _ 

(last) (First) (HI/ "iiitri?l^tl 

■fi t;J& , 

(City) (rLn/») ihpi 

Home Phone Work Phone 

fiffiployer/ tain^jiiny Namf:* 

Work AdrfryjG ^ ^ 

CiHtretit) (City) (State/ (Zip Code) 

WhAch ciddruss do yoii prefwr thdt we us^ i-cr Advii/ory CodiHii t tee business? 

Howe luisinesc 

&'"tK'{-iv cfffucribe your )3r£?synt duti&s.' iind work expet' i t?nce: 



Srjaily describe yr^uf trsitnruj jntl t'dur at ■/ oruU bctrJuir uund : 



List other civxn vr soriiil organ i ^ ■< t i cno in whun ycv. .Are active! 



MEETING LOS/SriCB CHECKLIST 

, Con + irMi room reHi^rvationi 

6uef5t c^pk?akerio con-f Arined* 

R&f resh/nents orderoJ «nd up. 

^N.^ff/^?{*ag9 and/c^r NaiRt? PI actir*dii» 

Etn:h Cuirniittefc M^^mijer plc-^ctv set up ipfcjnci i /pen , blank nrating paper, 

agenday cop*/ of previous meeting mxriute^a and handoutsi. 

Har kinq pen. 

S.'-gn xn siheet. 

HrtindDuts to Dfi? di stri tut(3t? in the »?iBC-ting. 

^ixtro oigor/das for .quests. 

AovisQri/ CofD'Kjttes? Handbooks. 

_ NeiTtber?hip .lir>t with addresse^j nd phone number'ij. 

Guests acknc^'l t?dged at start of /n<i'i^ting* 



ADVISORY CQMHITTEE5 
for Supplemental Services Programs 



APPENDIX - MEETINGS 
SAMPLE AGENDA 

Name of School and Program 

Monday, April 25, 19XX 
Physical Location of the Meeting Place 
Street: Address 
City, State, Zip Code 

Time of Day I. Call to order Mr. NNNN, Chair 

^•t)5 p.m. 11. Introduction oi Members Ms. llllll. 

and Guests Present Coordinator 

lsl5 p.m. in. Approval of /ninutes 

l-*25 p.m. IV. Adoption of agenda Mr. NNNN, C^iair 

1j30 p.m, V. Old Business 

1j45 p.m. VI. Reports 

A. 

B. 

2: 15 p.m. VII. Plan of Action 

2.'30 p,ffl. VIII. New Business 

2.*45 p./n, IX* Flans for next meeting 

2:55 p.m. X. Good of the Ord^r 

3:00 p.ffl. XI. Adjournment 

Agenda Items can be color coded. One color for action It^mSi another for 
minutes, another for informational items, etc. The rofDan r -jmerai can also be 
put on tf.e top uf the first page of each item so that they can be easily 
identified as they come up on the ayenda. 
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ADVISORY CQMMirTEES 
for Supplemental Services Programs 

APPENDIX - MEETINSS 
SAMPLE MINUTES 

MINUTES OF 
Name of School and Program 

Minutes of the meeting helrJ on Monday, April 25, 19XX, at (Physical Location 
the Meeting Place, Street Address, City, State, Zip Code). 

Members Present: 

Members Absent: 

GueFts Present: 

Meeting Objectives or Agenda: 

Reports: 

Decisions Made: 

New Business: 

Future meeting time, date, and locatior. 
Signature of recording secrejtary 
Signature of Chairperson 
Date signed 



ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
for Supplemental Services Programs 



APPENDIX -MEETINGS 
MEETING EVALUATION 



Date 



This guide is intended to help us rate our meeting today. This sheet will help 
insure that we meet the needs of our supplemental services program. Please use 
the following scale to rate the way you feel about how the meeting went today. 

F = totally unsatisfactory 

D = below e;<pertation 

C - at expectation 

B = above expectation 

A = excellent 

PLEASE Circle your response. 

1. 1 clearly understood the agenda, jnd knew what we were 

trying to accomplish F D C B A 

2. The meeting was well planned and organized F D C B A 

3. This was a productive meeting ......F D C B A 

4. This meeting was i/nportant F D C B A 

5. I understand my role on this committee.. F . D C B A 

6. Members had the opportunity to express opinions F D C 6 A 

7. Member opinions were understood and accepted F D C B A 

8. The comrnittee functioned as a group F D C B A 

9. I feel satisfied with the activities .F D C B A 

10. We accomplished what we needed to F D C B A 

11. I believe my time and effort was well spen t ........... F D C B a 

12. The conclusions reached will improve serves to the 

students and the school F D C B 

Any additional comments are encouraged, and appreciated. 



THANKS. PLEASE LEAVE THE COMPLETED EVALUATION ON THE TABLE WHEN YlU) LEAVE. 



flDVIS\<Y COMMITTEES 
for Snoplemental Services Programs 



APPENDIX - APPRECIATION OF MEMBERS 
CERTIFICATE SAMPLES 



dicrlificate of 

RECognition 

in 2^~i^<-^.rfii Aupreci^tian far the: hcurs 
at lae-u/ic^^i.^d Bervic^ ta our 



diune 30, 1388 



Upptecicition 

Presented to 

For tne Dedicated Service to our 
Supplemental services Program 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
for Supplemental Services Programs 



APPENDIX 



- APPRECIATION OF 
CERTIFICATE SAMPLES 



MEMBERS 



i 



I 
i 



m 



i 




lecopiiiflJi 

Far 'Stiic^Ui Btrvia td ©ur 
Snppkmtnt^l B^rvia^ Program 



P 
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CHAPTER VIII. PUBLIC RELATIONS 



PUBLIC RELATIONS CHECK LIST 
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The following Information is provided in this chapter. 

1. Type of information to provide regarding vocational 
opportunities. 

2. Methods for publicizing your program to parents and students. 

3. Methods for publicizing vocational programs within your school 
or college. 

A. Methods for publicizing vocational programs in your community. 

5. Steps for publicizing your program. 

6. Timeline for conducting publicity campaigns. 

The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-524) 
requires that special needs students and their parents be informed 
of vocational education opportunities In their district before the 
students reach the ninth grade (Section 204). While the focus of 
the law is clearl) on special n^ieds populations » it is impractical 
and inappropriate to inform only special needs students. 
Therefore, schools and districts promote their vocational programs 
to all studentr and their families. 

Information about vocational programs should De provided to the 
following three groups: 

1. All stuusnts and families within the district 

2. Regular academic teachers, special education teachers, 
vocational teachers, and the administration 

3. Community at large, particularly employers. Vocational 
Rehabilitation, JTPA, and other service agencies. 

Many supplemental services programs are new. Vocational teachers 
often are not awai<i of the program or have concerns that uplng the 
services will indicate that they are not good teachers. Therefore, 
whatever strategies are used to inform parents and students about 
the vocational opportunities in the district/community college 
should include information about the available vocational special 
needs programs and support ser/ices. 

All students and their parents should receive, at a minimum, the 
following information (Albright, .1.986, Albright & Cobb, 1987; 
Sarkees, 1986. )< 
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1. A brief description of specific vocational programs available 
at the local le^rel (secondary and post- secondary) 

2. Eligibility criteria for specific pvrograms 

3. Admissions procedures for specific programs 

4. Basic skills, knowledge and employablllty skills that 
employers expect from entry level workers and a descrliitlon of 
how thfiy are a part of vocational education curricula 

5. Possible Job opportunities available at completion of t>>d 
total vocational program or portions of It (multiple exit 
points) 

6. The approximate amount of time the student will need to be 
enrolled in a vocatlunal education program 

7. Examples of methods used by vocational teachers to teach entry 
level or transferable skills to students; e.g., cooperative 
education, supervised occupational experiences, simulated work 
experiences, participation in vocational student organization 
activities 

8. Special support services available to disadvantaged and/or 
handicapped students enrolled in vocational programs 

9. The name, address and phone number of a local contact person. 

This information should be provided in English and other languages 
dominant in the conuaunity (Johnson, Lehmann & McAlonan, 1986.) It 
is sometimes helpful to use an expert in the foreign language to 
help provide information. A typical procedure for disseminating 
this information is the development of brochures. It is 
recommended, however, that a variety of strategies and activities 
be utilized. The use of a combination of these activities ensures 
that students will be recruited itito programs, that teachers will 
learn about vocational pro,3raffls available, tnat employers will be 
aware of programs and training site opportunities, and that 
vocational programs are accessible to all individuals. See 
Appendix F for sample forms and brochures. 

Sarkees (1986) has developed an extensive list of potential 
activities for promoting the vocational program. These activities 
are listed below by the population which the activity most 
effectively' targets. Prior to implementing any activities it is 
recommended that the school/college be surveyed to determine what 
current methods are being used to communicate Information. Using 
an existing mechanism makes your Job easier and gives you an 
opportunity to determine how best to extend your public relations 
program. 

I. Providing Information to parents and students regarding the 
vocational opportunities within your school/colloge. 



ACTIVITY 



DESCRIPTION 



HrnrhirrPH. Flyers and 

Leaflets 



Brochures, flyers and leaflets 
describing the vocational programs 
available in the local district. 
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Information should include: 



a. Basic progiram infonnation 

b. Eligibility requirements 

c. Admission policy 

d. Job opportunities 

e. Contact information (name, 
address, phone) 

£• School policy statement on 
nondiscrimii ation. 

Parent Lettsr A letter can be sent to the 

parent /guardian of every 
identified handicapped student « 
The letter should contain, at a 
minimum: 

a. Description of vocational 
education, available local 
programs, and possible Job 
opportunities 

b. Admissions requirements 

c. Name, address and phone number 
of contact person 

d. Nondiscrimination s':atement. 

If there are limited 
English-proficient populations in 
the community, the letter should 
be written in the language spoken 
in the home. Many districts are 
sending parent letters to every 
eighth grade student. Some 
districts are asking the 
parent/guardian to sign the letter 
and return it to the school « 

VQCfltional claflfi toura Have experienced vocational 

students design tours of their 
vocational area. These tours 
should be provided to eighth 
graders, parents, community 
members and other faculty within 
your school. Remind students to 
include supplemental services as 
part of the vocational class. 

Special education teachers or 
counselors can make personal phone 
calls to the parents or guardians 
of identified disadvantaged 
students in the eighth grade to 
discuss the option of vocational 
education. Specific information 
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Telephone Cal.la to Parent-a 



should be provided at this time« 
An Invitation can be made for 
parents to visit the school , 
teachers* and vocational programs. 
Interpreters should be available 
to furnish information for limited 
English^proficlent parents* 

Preaentationa by Vocational teachers can visit 

VQcational Teachers middle school classes individually 

or in small teams. They can 
provide students t;ith information 
about program opportunities, 
support services t vocational 
student organization 
opportunities t potential 
employment possibilities, courses 
to tike at the secondary level t 
and postsecondary options. 
Brochures, leaflets t pamphlets or 
othf;i ioiformation can be passed 
out for students to take home. 
Vocational student organization 
members can accompany the 
vocational teachers to provide 
another perspective. 

^SidRvalk CflfRfi" xhis activity is usually conducted 

after school hours (evenings t 
weekends} and involves small 
gatherings that meet informally 
*'over coffee" to discuss 
information about vocational 
education opportunities. This 
could occur at a student's home 
with several neighbors, at a 
Neighborhood Centert or after a 
community meeting. Vocational 
teachers, counselors, special 
education coordinators and 
vocational student organization 
members can all volunteer to take 
part In this activity. Brochures 
could be distributed, including a 
contact name and number for 
further information. 



Student Assembly An assembly can be arranged to 

include all eighth grade students. 
Information about local vocational 
programs can be presented. 
Vocational teachers and employers 
can be instrumental in providing 
specific information on program 
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opportunities, sequence of courses 
for graduation, skills to be 
developed in the program, 
vocational student organization 
activities, and employment 
opportunities. Brochures, 
leaflets, student handbooks, memos 
or letters can be sent home to 
pa rent 8 /guardians after the 
assembly. Parents can also be 
invited to participate at the 
assembly. 

Many eighth grade students have 
individual conferences with the 
counselor and the 
parent/guardian. During these 
sessions, the direction the 
student will take in high school 
and beyond is usually «. .scusaed 
and mapped out. Results of 
exploratory experiences in 
vocation programs, interest 
inventories and other related 
information should be presented 
during the conference. Parents 
could be invited to visit 
prospective programs and teachers 
at this time* Brochures, slide 
presentations and video "spots" 
can be used to provide further 
information after the conference. 
Counselors can also introduce 
parents to support personnel who 
can describe services that are 
available to the students. 

Students at the middle school/high 
school levQl can become involved 
in exploratory experiences in 
existing vocational programs. 
After participating in a number of 
programs, stm'ent responses and 
preferences can be recorded. A 
copy of this information, along 
with a list of programs in which 
the student registers a strong 
interest, can be sent home to the 
parent/guardian with program 
descriptions and admission 
criteria. Another copy should be 
put in the student file in the 
guidance office for use in the 
student/parent conference to plan 
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the student's high school program* 
Larimer Vocational Technical 
School has such a pirogram in 
place* 

TndividtiflVtged gdufffttlon Planfl All Special education students at 

the secondary level have an 
individualised education plan 
(I«6«P0 reviewed annually 
(F«L« 94*142) « This process is an 
ideal avenue for communicating 
vocational options to handicapped 
students and their parents because 
they are Involved in the I«E«F« 
process. Career information 
should be presented to families 
throughout the eighth grade year 
so that a career or vocational 
goal can be developed for the 
student entering the ninth grade « 
(Albright & Cobb, 1987 0 

"Ambaaaadors'' Community colleges can provide 

information about their programs 
to students from high schools and 
area vocational technical 
schools by sending community 
college students trained in 
recruitment to vocational 
programs. The "ambassadors" 
communicate with students 
individually, as "buddies." 

IX. Providing information about vocational programs and 
opportunities for special needs stn^ents within your 
school/college. 

ACTIVITY DESCRl ^TION 

Open house This can be either school^wide or 

limited to the vocational programs 
available in the district/ 
college. Notification should be 
made to all parents/students using 
the language spoken in the home, 
inviting them to attend the open 
house. At this time, program 
information can be shared and 
actual demonstrations can be 
conducted to show related skills^ 
taught in the program. Employers 
and advisory committee members c^n 
also be a part of this event. 
Support personnel can be present 
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Design g^lass^g fo r teachers 



Wevfllet^t^er 



Carser Dhy 



to describe the services available 
to help students succeed .in the 
prograiQ* 

Ask that staff meetings be 
scheduled in vof*sttional rooms such 
as the home economics roon or 
learning resources center so that 
school staff become more familiar 
vith these programs. A fact sheet 
on supplemental services should be 
distributed to each faculty member 
at the beginning of each 
semester* 

Survey all the teachers in your 
school to determine if they would 
like to take computer literacy 
classes, in<»service workshops, or 
classes which can be taught by 
vocational teachers « Ask your 
vocational director to help you 
initiate this activity « 
Presentations about support 
services and skills needed to work 
with special needs students are 
helpful* These opportunities 
should also be available to part- 
time faculty. 

A school newsletter can be 
produced periodically throughout 
the year to provide updated 
information on the activities 
being conducted in each vocational 
program (e.g., program highlights, 
vocational student organization 
activities/events, contact for 
specific program information) « 

This activity can be set up in a 
gymnasium, auditoilum or in each 
individual vocational classroom 
laboratory. Employers and 
advisory committee members can be 
available to talk about employment 
opportunities in the commuriityt 
Vocatioual teachers talk to 
students and parents about program 
activities, multiple exit points, 
and entry level competencies that 
students can be prepared for in 
the vocational program. If the 
Career Day activity Lb based In 
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the vocational classroom/ 
laboratory, teachers and students 
can demonstrate procedures that 
represent the program t Programs 
available for further development 
of skills at the poetsecondary 
level should be introduced* 

flollege Credit Work with school administration to 

contact local universities and ask 
for classes to be offered at your 
school* Try to design a class so 
that school administration, local 
hitman service providers, parents, 
vocational teachers, special 
educators and vocational special 
needs educators can all benefit 
from the course. Many teachers 
need university credit to maintain 
their credentials or certifi- 
cation. It is recommended that at 
least part of the course focus be 
on serving special needs students 
in vocational settings. This 
vould afford educators vho have 
had no previous experience with 
handicapped and disadvantaged 
students an opportunity to gain 
some avarenesa skills. 

Greeting and maintaining personal 
rapport vith each vocational 
teacher is critical. Because 
supplemental service^ is a support 
program for every vocational 
class, all teachers should be 
aware of the services provided « 
Take time to visit teachers or 
invite them to your program. 
Getting to know the faculty and 
maintaining cooperative 
relationships is critical for a 
successful program. 

III. Promoting Vocational Education to the Community at Large 

ACTIVITY DESCRIPTION 

Newspaper Releaaes News releases and articles can be 

used to describe vocational 
program opportunities to 
parents/students in the community. 
Specific information can be 
provided about program 
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TV and Padio Spot- ft 



Dlaplflys At Plarpp 



Pruflnnf jitlQna tn 
Communlfy Orriiipft 



descriptions, eligibility 
requirements 9 admission criteria 
and procedures, and should 
include the name and number of a 
local contact. In addition, 
information can be included about 
the progress of vocational 
student organizations on school 
and community projects, news from 
program graduates, recognition of 
specific student achievements or 
avards, results of fund- raising 
drives, and nev courses or program 
authorizations « 

Spot announcements and news items 
can be developed for use on local 
radio and television stations. 
Information could focus on the 
goals of vocational programs, 
admission requirements, local 
programs available (secondary and 
postsecondary) , employment 
opportunities, local contact name, 
address and phone number. These 
segments can be done in the native 
languages spoken in the community. 
In addition to short " spots \ 
panel discussions, debates, 
demonstrations, guest appearances 
• and interviews can be prepared. A 
nondiscrimination statement should 
be included in every presentation. 

Displays at malls, community 
centers, fairs, cultural events, 
church events, etc., can provide 
information to community members 
about vocational education 
opportunities on the secondary and 
postsecondary levels. This 
information should be printed in 
the languages spoken in the 
community. 

Vocational teachers, special 
education teachers, support 
service personnel, or vocational 
student organization members can 
share information about vocational 
program opportunities with local 
community groups. The Chamber of 
Commerce is an excellent resource 
for identifying civic groups. A 
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Studfi in. Handbook 



Video Prl»Hen^■fl^^nn 



Ckamber meeting la a good place to 
talk about your program. Slide, 
tape, and video presentations can 
be incorporated into these 
activities. General questions can 
bd addressed. Brochures, 
pamphlets and leaflets can be 
distributed. A presentation to a 
community group also acts as a 
recruiting tool in working with 
outside agencies and groups. 

A student handbook, providing 
information a j. options 
available at 4.he secondary level, 
is usually made available to every 
eighth grader. One section of the 
handbook should describe 
vocational education as an option 
for students at the secondary 
level. This section should 
include a description of what 
vocational education Is and a 
brief narrative for each program 
available the local level, 
including courses to be taken in 
high school, admissions 
procedures, eligibility criteria, 
and possible employment 
opportunities. Supplemental 
Services should also be cited in 
all major college Informational 
literature; i.e., college 
catalog, class schedule, 
newsletters. 

Video "spots" about vocational 
edu>:ation opportunities can be 
developed for use on local 
television stations. These short 
segments can present information 
on the goals of vocational 
education, local secondary 
programs, community college 
programs, employment opportunities 
available in the community, 
pcstsecondary opportunities, a 
local contact person and phone 
number. These spots can be 
produced in the languages spoken 
in the community in order to meet 
the needs of limited English 
proficient populations. They can 
also be used during student 
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orientation and for local 
community groups and PTA meetings. 




Members of your advisory comrilttee 
represent the local community, 
particularly local employers and 
human service agencies. Ask them 
how to recruit students and 
promote all of the vocational 
programs. Ask your advisory 
committee to tarticipate in some 
of these promotional activities. 



Certificatfts ai\d letteta 
of flppruciaLion 



Send thank-you notes and/or 
letters of appreciation to all 
employers, parents, students and 
human service providers who have 
participated in your program. See 
Appendix F for sample copies of 
letters and certificates. 



(Infornsation adapted from Michelle Sarkees in Albright and Cobb, 
CBVA Module 2, 1987 "Communicating Vocational Education Program 
Opportunities to Handicapped Students and Parents 



There are many activities you can conduct in order to 
publicize your Supplement Service programs. Some steps to follow 
are described below: 

1. Survey your school to determine what current publicity 
activities are occurring. Identify voids in the process. 

2. Determine how you can best participate in the current 
activities. 

3. Identify audiences ^hich need information about your 
program (i.e., parents, employers, administrators, 
students, teachers) (Perrish and Kole). 

4. Describe Information needed by each group. 

5. Develop a plan for implementing 1 year* 3 year, and 5 
year recruitment and publicity programs. 

0. Present your ideas to the school administration and ask 
for their approval and suggestions. 

7. Identify other persons who would most benefit from the 
program and who might be interested in working with you 
on a publicity program. 

8. Remember that all of your efforts will be rewarded by the 
interest generated in your program and by the community's 
recognition of the value of vocational education. 
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PUBLICITY CHART — TIMELINES 



Media of Publicity 


Before School 
Ooenina 


At Srhnni 

Ooenina 




unc8 iiurin9 
Year 


At End of 
School 


Newspaper Articles 


X 


X 


X 




X 


TV ads and Radio spots 










X 


Talks to civic, patriotic 
business clubs 






X 






Faculty rnaf.clnQS 




— 


V 
A 






School assembly program 








X 




School exhibits and posters 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Letters and brochures to 
students and parents 


X 








X 


Employer-employee banquet 








X 




Letters of appreciation 
to employers and oarents 










X 


Open House/Career Day 




X 








Newsletters 






X 






Individualized education 
plans/counselor meetings 








V 




Preservlce & inservlce 
for teachers 








X 




Parent contacts/employer contacts 


. _ 




X 







Vocational class tours/ 
exploratory experiences 




X 








AmbdSbadors from the 




X 


X 






community college 













New advibcry conuiiittee members X 
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Denver Public Schools 
FRED N. THOMAS CAREER EDUCATION CENTER 

LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER 

The Fred N. Thomas Career Education Center offers diverse, unique specialty courses to any 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grade students who reside in the city of Denver. Because our 
students come to us from very diverse backgrounds with many different learning needs, it is 
often necessary to provide specialized support services so that the students will succeed in 
our courses. 

The primary purpose of the Learning Resource Center (LRC) is to meet specialized learning 
needs of any and all students who may need supplemental services. These needs are met 
through planned and coordinated programs designed cooperatively by the resource 
specialists from the LRC and CEC instructors. 

In addition, the Learning Resource Center assists the teaching staff with student career 
planning, audio visual support and resource materials, ''he LRC is also used for other unique 
small group activities. 

The LRC provides a wide array of activities to serve as support to the regular Instructional 
programa. These include: 

1. Providing one-on-one prescriptive tutorial assistance. 

2. Providing interpreter-tutorial assistance to the hearing handicapped. 

3. Administering math and reading assessments to determine appropriate 
instructional levels. 

4. Working cooperatively with core teachers to provide direct instructional 
support (special projects) 

5. Writing behavioral/instructional contracts between students, CEC 
instructors, and heme schools. 

6. Assisting students with hands-on activities in the classroom under teacher 
supervision and direction. 

7. Assisting in determination of variable credit for special needs students. 

8. Providing oral examinations for students whc n«3ed them. 

9. Assisting students with test-taking, organizational and basic study skills. 

1 0. Providing career planning programs designed to meet the specialized needs of 
classes and individual students. 

1 1 . Inter\'iewing students from feeder schools to ensure appropriate placement. 

1 2. Providing emotional assistance to se^ eral ED special education students '.vno 
need additional support. 

13. Informing feeder schools of students with attendance problems. 

14. Working cooperatively with feeder school counselors and teachers. 

15. Providing background information to instructorr^ staff Oii incoming special 
needs students. 



16. Administering vocational assessments and Interests surveys to any student. 

17. Creating bi-ochures to distribute to incoming students to Inform them of the 
services available. 

18. Publishing and distributing both "In-house" and "city-wide" newsletters, 
with articles submitted from students and teachers. 

1 9. Conducting resume workshops for any and al! students at CEC who wish to be 
involved. 

20. Conducting interviewing worl<shops for interested students. 

21 . Conducting worl<shops for example: How to use a ruler, figuring taxes, 
figuring percents, figuring discounts etc. 

22. Developing a video wor)<shop on " Overcoming Fear of Public Speaking". 

23. Providing CAI instructional support to ail CEC classes. 

24. Providing the opportunity to increase computer literacy for students and 
teachers. 

25. Developing and maintaining an up-to-date audio-visual center to meet the 
instructional needs of teachers and students. 

26. Video taping many activities and lessons in the vocational and core areas which 
are cataloged and maintained for future reinforcement and reference. 

27. D6ve:oplng a video self-image enhancement workshop. 

28. Recording lectures, textbooks and other materials. 

29. Maintaining, servicing and booking all audio-visual equipment. 

30. Ordering and distributing all periodicals. 

31. Providing a quiet, supported study area for vocational and core students. 

32. Providing "mid-session" options for full-time students, such as stuay area, 
leisure-time activities, etc. 

33. Providing a curricjlum modification project designed to instruct CEC 
personnel how to modify insirt':tional modules to better meet the needs of 
special needs students. This project is being coordinated with the University 
of Northern Colorado (UNC). 

34. Particioating with UNC to provide a resource for graduate and undergraduate 
students to obssne a non-traditional educational setting. 

3ij. Investigating nev/ ana innovative instructional materials for use by all CEC 
instructional staff. 
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AS OF MAY 17, 1988 



VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



MEMORANDUM 




TO: Vocational Staff 



FROM: Ron Glandt, Suppleraent«al Services Specialist 
TOPIC: How Can Supplemental Services Help 
DATE: March 12, 1987 
1. Tutoring students on a one-to-one and small group basis to: 

a. Provide assistance with math, reading, coiomunicat ion 
or study skills as they relate to the Vocational Program 

b. Assist with a specific unit of study, or the whole course 

c. Help students with irregular attendance 

d. Guidance for attitude or behavioral problems 

e. Help with "on-the-job" difficulties 

f. "Hands-on" skill development in student's Vocational 
C lass 

Diagnostic Testing ~ In math and/or reading skills to 
identify potential needs in relation to their Vocational 
Education Program 

Meeting briefly with classes to inform students of services 
available through Supplemental Services 

Adapting teaching materials to a simpler format and/or lower 
reading level. (Text book, handouts, etc.) 

Developing supplemental learning? packets, tapes and audio- 
visual material for clarification of class material 

Instruction relating to study skills, test taking strategies, 
and writing skills in small group or individual basis 

Presenting study strategies to students 

Assisting students in developing job-acquiring skills 

Obtaining background information regarding individual 
students to help identify potential needs as well as 
st rengths 

ConffM ring with instructors and other significant persons 
regarding and individual student problem 

Developing and utilizing reading inventories based on 
your textbooks to identify student strengths and weaknesses 

mp at 273-6623 for tutor availability. 





2. 
3. 




4. 

T) . 

t). 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
I ] . 

C.-il 1 
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TO: Zuni Metropolitan Youth Staff 



FROM: Ms. Ewy Shipman, Supplemental Services Tutor 
SUBJECT; How Supplemental Services Can Help 



Provide a supportive environment for students to study away frc 
classroom or shop when necessary (test make-up etc.) 

Tutoring students on a one-to-one and small group basis to: 

a) Provide assistance with math, reaiing, conmiunication, and 
proper study skills as they relate. 

b) Assist with a specific unit of study, or the whole course. 

c) Help students with irregular attendance. 

d) Guidence for attitude or behavioral problems. 

e) Help with "on-the-job" difficulties. 

f) Assist students with hands-on tasks within classroom and 
under teacher supervision and direction. 

Assist with academic problems of anystudent in need. 

Diagnostic Testing- In math and/or reading skill's to identify 
potential needs in relation to their specific programs. 

a) Determining each students level of achievement in basic 
education. 

b) Provide oral examinations for those students who. need 
them. 

c) Assist in curriculm modifications to meet needs of individ- 
ual students. 

d) Utilize reading materials, such as textbooks, f.o identify 
student strengths and weaknesses. 

Meeting briefly with classes to inrorra students of services 
available through Supplemental Service. 
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Review with students materials presented in class by 
teacher. ^ 

a) Adapting teaching materials to a simpler format and/or 
lowering reading levels if need be. 

Instruction relating to study skills, test taking strategies 
and writing skills in small groups or indlviduafbasL ' 

Assist students in the review and understanding of basic math 
concepts, measurement procedures, reading , and coluni'ati" 

Assisting students in overcoming test anxiety. 
Assisting students in developing job related skills. ■ 
Obtaining b^.ckround information regaurding individual 
stren'gt'hs'^ '''' ''^"'"'^ ^^^^^^^^ needs^s well as 

L''? M^Tr^"'^ significant persons 

reguarding an individual student problem. 

wheTneeded'"''"'' '° "^""^^^ ^^^-ices 




THE DEPARTMENT OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION & 

HUMAN RESOURCE 
TRAINING & DEVELOPMENT 



Emily Griffith Opportunity School ^I'g 

does not discrijninate on the basis j^i? 
of race, color, reliqion, national 

orinih, sex, aoe, veteran status or l = 

handicap, S.i5l 

<?;]! 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 
SERVICES 
FOR 

VOCATIONAL 
STUDENTS 

EXTRA HELP IN JOB TRAINING [ 

Emtty (m 

Griffith Mr 

Opportunity 
School 

Denver's "Big Apple." 

Any way you slice it, it's 
quality adult education. 

1250 Welton St. 

Denver. CO 80204 aiv, 
303-572-8218 

Denver Public Schools 



•« 1 

FIND OUT ABOUT SUPPLEMENTAL 

SERVICES FOR VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 



IN ROOMS 200, 205 AND 209 ! 




SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES CAN HELP! 



1. FIND OUT WHAT YOU'RE GOOD All 
ASSESSMENT SERVICES . 

To determine: 

- basic skills 

- vocational Interests 

- aptitudes 

- achievement levels In specific 
vocational and academic areas 

- career and personal qoals 

- personal qoals 

2- fiET DIRECTION ON JOBS ft TRAINING ) 

GUIDANCE SERVICES . 

To counsel and offer career 
development information. 

- career/jcb information 

~ vocational pronram information 

- advice, direction 

- vocational nronram tours 

- referrals to: 

GEO or Hiah School proqrams 

• vocational oroorams 
. Ennlish as a Second 

l.annuane, (ESL) 

• other Support Services _ 

9 



Rehabilitation Division 
Refugee Center 
Veterans' Services 
Financial Aid Services 
Colorado Refugee ESI 
(CRESL) 

3. GET EXTRA HELP FOR COURSE WO Rk! 

" SUPPORT SERVICES . 

To provide Instruction: 
•> coordinated assistance with 
other support groups 

- tutoring 

- test takino and studying help 

- computer assisted instr ction 

- individualized learning 
materials 

- basic skill development 

- special classes for vocational 
limited English speaking students 



4. FIND A JOB. 



I 



TRANSITIONAL SUPPORT SERVICES! 



To help students in transition 
from school to the work place. 

- job placement personnel and 
counselors arc available 

- workshops in^b seekinn skills 



- information on iob avallabilitv 

- contacts .with enol overs 

- lob service referrals 

- options for continuinn 
education 

- follow-up counsel inn and 
nuidance 

^unnlementaV services are made- 
available throuoh federal vocational 
education funds and are FREE to the 
students. 

WHO QUALIFIES ? 



Vocational students. The Division 
of Supplemental Services can help 
students who: 

- have difficulty with basic 
skills 

- struggle with taking tests or 
completing other course requirements 

- need help in choosino a job 
or careers 



HHO ARE VOCATIONAL STUDENTS? 

Students at Emily Griffith Opportunity 
*^chool who are enrolled in a class 
or pronram which prepares them 
with education and training for a 
job. 




MORE 
OPPORTUNITY ! 
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RELEASE AGREEMENT 



I, the undersigned, hereby release the University of North- 
ern Colorado, its officers, employees, and assigns from all 
liability arising from the publication, dissemination r or other 
use of the photograph (s) described below by any person, group, or 
corporation whether or not such person, group, or corporation is 
in the publishing or communications business. 

The photograph (s) -which is (are) the subject of this release 

agreement depict . . . j— . , . 

(name of person photograpnea; 

— (description of photo<- aphis) 



In addition thereto, I hereby warrant that I have seen the 
above described photograph (s) and further agree that this release 
agreement is as fully ijolicable regardlesr of the size, degree 
of distortion, or other condition of the : .otograph(s) .hen it 
(they) is (are) published, disseminated, or otherwise used. 

I have read the foregoing release agreement before affixing 
my signature below and if signing in behalf of another person, 
warrant that I have full authority to do so. Further, I warrant 
that I fully understand the contents of this release agreement. 



(Date) 



Signature 
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TER IX. PROGRAM EVALUATION, REPORTING, AND FUNDING 

This chapter addresses the following topics: The Q Process, 
Reporting Requirements, and Funding. These topics need to be 
reirlftved thoroughly because they are critical to a successful 
program. The Q Process (COCOES evaluation of local programs) is 
squired every five years. Completion of reporting requirements is 
nectssary for compliance with state and federal lav as veil as for 
continued funding of your program. The funding section reviews how 
supplemental service programs are funded. 

Ongoing evaluation is a critical componert of any successful 
program. Evaluation may be both formative ^ ongoing evaluation of 
activities and performance) and summati' e (summary of total 
evaluation of the program) . KvalvAtion done in this manner can 
help determine the strengths of the program as well as areas 
needing improvement. Employers, students, work experience 
coordinator, advisory committee and parents may evaluate the 
program. Potential sources of evaluation data are: 

Student selection and retention 

— Types of Jobs and training stations 

— Worker behavior 

Employer needs /recommendations 
» Parent Involvement /sat is faction with program 

— Use of Advisory Coomittee 

— • Student satisfaction with program 
Employer satisfaction with program 

— Related instruction curricula 
Student follow-up data 

If the program review determines that the local education 
agency is not In compliance wjnh policy or standards, the 
local education agency will be asked to develop an 
administrative action plan to correct the compliance probloms. 
If issues are not addressed, future funding may be affected. 



I. QUALITY VOCATIONAL PROGRAM REVIEV AND TMPRQVKMENT PBQCESS 
.(,Q PROCESS) 

Federal and state regulations nrandaie the accountability of 
public vocational education ptograms at all levels. The 
process of program review prcvid'*d information used to 
document th ; results of vocational education. All persons 
involved with vocational education must participate in the 
Quality Vocational Prograa Review and Improvement Process (Q 
Process) . 

The Colorado Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
System (COCOES) has adopted and implemented this Quality 
Vocational Program Review and Improvement Process to provide 
an ongoinf^ system for program evaluation and improvement. 
This process places the responsibility for evaluation and 





Improvement of vocational education programs on local 
management. The strong attributes of this process are its 
easy application, its immediate interpretation, and a system 
of checks-and-balances for determining program effectiveness. 

The Q Process is conducted in order to review the quality of 
vocational education programs and services and to meet state 
and federal requirements. It provides a basis for ongoing 
urogram evaluation. This process provides a review of the 
achievements of vocational education, makes specific 
recommendations for improvement, and provides a plan to 
implement those improvements. It is, however, Just one 
component of our overall vocational program evaluation plan. 

OBJECTTVES» 

The general objectives of the Quality Vocational Program Review and 
Improvement Process aret 

1. To promote, strengthen, and assure the local implementation of 
quality vocational programs and services on a state-wide 
basis. 

2. To provide the Local Education Agency (LEA) and COCOES staff 
with a data base for planning and improvement of vocational 
programs at the local level. 

3. To exanine the impact of the efforts of administrative, 
instructional, and support staff in the operation of 
vocational education programs at the local level. 

4. To assure accountability in the use of federal, state, and 
local funds allocated to vocational education programs in the 
state. 

5. To examine the current utilization of business and community 
resources and to identify avenues for improvement. 

6. To examine the extent of guidance, counseling, and placement 
as well as other services in the support of vocational 
education. 

7. To provide an information base to the LEA and the COCOES staff 
as a basis for sound decision making. 

8. To establish follow-up and technical assistance procedures 
that provide for continuous assessment and improvement of 
vocational progreuns and seinrices. 

SELF.REVIEtf PHASRt 

The local Self -Review phase is the first step of a comprehensive 
two-step process ot evaluation. All local staff members who have 
an impact upon the particular special vocational program should be 
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involved in the self-review process. An individual assessment of 
program quality may be- performed at any time by an instructor 
and/or administrator of a special vocational program to determine 
if the standard indicators of program quality are being met. 

A program review booklet related to Supplemental Services is 
provided. A person from the local district, is asked to complete 
the self review. The completfld Review Booklet picrides the basic 
document for the Validation Phase. The Vilidation P^Ase must be 
performed within 60 days after the completion of the SoJf -Review 
Phase . 

1. To identify strengths of the program as well as areas needing 
Improvement. A self-evaluation is done by a perann of the 
local education agency in order to assess the current level of 
success In providing services. 

2. To summarize the strengths and areas needing improvement after 
the review. This activity is performed by CCCOES staff or 
designee based on the on-site review and validation of the 
self-assessment. 

3. To develop specific recommendations for changes. CCCOES staff 
or designee is responsible for writing specific 
recommendations based on the on-site review. 

4. To prioritize the recommendations for specific improvements. 
The local education agency is responsible for setting 
priorities for recommended improvements. 

5. To determine dates for Implementation. The local education 
agency is responsible for establishing a timeline for 
implementation of recommendations. 

6. To estimate the approximatt cost of implementing the 
improvement. The local education agency is responsible for 
estimating the cost of program recommendations. 

7. To designate person(s) responsible for implementation of 
specific recommendations. The local education agency is 
responsible for identifying a person(s) responsible for 
implementation of the recommendations. 

Particinant Selflrtinn for B«tr^0« 

The selection of members to participate in the Quality Vocational 
Education Program Review and Improvement Process should be a 
combined effort of instructors who have an impact on the 
disadvantaged/handicapped students, support services 

representatives, and the building principal or designated 
administrator. 
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1. Ideu :lf Icatlon tad selection of Program Review Chairperson. 
The chairperson conducts the meeting and coordinates writing 
the program tevlev. 

2. Selection of reviewers. Consideration should be given to all 
members who are involved in providing service to 
disadvantaged/handicappea students. Some districts/community 
colleges utilize the acvlsory committee for this purpose. 

Self-B(»v<ew Prnrgrtiir^ 



1. Chftck yftfl to any statement that meets minimum requirements in 
state and federal laws and guidelines and local vocational 
education plana. Ha denotes that quality indicators are 
evidenced with little or no effectiveness. If the factor does 
not apply to the program being reviewed, check M. 

2, Consult the Vocational Director and/or appropriate 
administrator as needed during the completion of the 
ADMINISTRATION factor of the Review Check List. Consult the 
Guidance and Placement personnel, Support Services personnel, 
or any other personnel as needed during the completion of any 
factor rev'sw. 



. Sign the Transmittal Sheet and route copies of the eva^nfl»^nn 
i natrumftnr , to Program Manager, special Programs, CCCOES, 
1391 North Speer Blvd, 6th Floor, Denver, CO 80203-2554, at 
l eaat . tun — wfieks prior — to «rh«»riiii .ed nn.«4ta ^^^ ^ f ^^(1 



VALTnATTfiM PHAfiy; 



The Validation Phase provides for the review of responses from the 
Self-Review Phase and determines the degree to which the program 
meets the Program Standards. The Validation Phase must be performed 
within 60 days after the completion of the Self -Review. 

The objectives for the Validation Phase of the Quality Vocational 
Program Review and Improvement Process are the following: 

1. To provide a comprehensive review of special vocational 
education programs and services utilizing individuals who have 
technical expertise in the field. 

2. To validate the results of the Self- leview Phase performed by 
the school. 



3. To provide an additional perspective by utilizing individuals 
who have an overview of special vocational education programs 
and services in the state. 

4. To provide the results of the Quality Vocational Program 
Review and Improvement Process to other participating 
agencies, such as Colorado Department of Education. 
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5. To provide an opportunity for sharing successful- methods and 
techniques while providing a target date for planning and 
progreun improvement. 

6. To prepare a composite report , reflecting the findings and 
recommendations of the entire Validation Team. 

7. To encourage state level validators to meet prior to the exit 
meeting to integrate findings from their individual on-site 
program evaluations and to complete the Validation Check List 
Summaries and the Improvement Implementation Plan. 

8. To complete the Quality Vocational Program Review and 
Improvement Process Final Review Summaries. RecommendatioiiS 
and Improvement Implementation Plan will be sent to the LEA 
Administrator as part of the on-site report. 

9. To attend the Exit Reporting Session with Administrator and 
Program Instructor (s) /Coordinator (s) . 

10. To request that the LEA mail the Transmittal Sheet and the 
Administrator Action Plan to CCCOES within 30 days after 
receipt of Summary /Report from State. 

The validation phase will be completed by CCCOES staff, special 
needs teacher educator or designee. The evaluator(s) will prepare 
a report, reflecting strengths and recommendations for program 
improvement. This validated program booklet will be sent to 
CCCOES. Evaluation will be completed within 30 days of the visit, 
with copies of the report being a^vt to the Vocational Dij;ector and 
the Supplemental Service Coordinator. 

The local director or supplemental service coordinator may request 
technical assistance, inservice workshop, or clr.ss if help is 
needed. The goal of the Q Process is to improve services to 
disadvantaged and handicapped students. The process enables the 
evalu&tor to review programs at least every five years and provide 
assistance/ Information when needed. 

11. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 
Reporting Rflqtiirflm<»n<-p 

The following forms relate to Supplemental Service Programs: 

A. Local Application for Federal Vocational Education Funds 

B. Intent to Participate Form - Application for Handicapped/ 
Disadvantaged Entitlement (s) 

C. VE-120SS - Application for Supplemental Services i>rogram 
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D. 1. VE-115 Estimate - Estimate of use of funds 
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2. VE-115 Final - Actual use of funds ' 

E, VE-101 - Application for approval of equipment purchases 

F, VE-135 - Student accountability, data tool for 
occupational students 

6. Supplemental Service Report (SSR) Student accountability 
data tool for students served in Supplemental Services 

The Local Application for Federal Vocational Education 
Funds Is required of each local eligible recipient before 
any federal funds can be provided. The local application 
is a packet that contains, among other items. Section D, 
a request for information concerning servict. to 
handicapped students, and Section E, a request for 
information about services provided to disadvantaged 
students by the Local Education Agency. Sections D and E 
provide an overview of hov all services required under 
the Carl Perkins Act will be delivered to special needs 
students. Section A of the local application also 
provides related information. The local application is 
renewed every two years. The Supplemental Service 
Coordinator should have a copy of this document and be 
aware of its contents. Contact CCCOES for a local 
application packet. 

^' In tent tn P a rtirlpntp Form (Application for Handicapped/ 
Disadvantaged Funds) 

The Intent to Participate Form is the form used to 
demonstrate Intent to participate in federal entitlement 
funds during those alternate years when a local 
application is not required. The entitlement is 
allocatjd on an annual basis and the intent to 
participate in the entitlement must be requested 
annually. Refer to Appendix B for a sample of this 
Intent to Participate form. 

c. YE-izoas 

The VE-120SS, the program proposal for supplemental 
services, is the description of the Supplemental Services 
program that is sent to the Program Man.ager for 
Handicapped and Disadvantaged for approval, Tb«^ VE-120SS 
must be updated and approved every five years. Any 
substantial changes made in services during the 
intervening five-year period must be submitted to the 
program manager in writing as an addendum to the VE- 
120SS. Examples of a substantial change include adding a 
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new district or high school to be served by the 
supplemental services program or including another school 
under the community college umbrella of service delivery. 
See the attached sample of a VE-120SS in Appendix C. 

VE-115 

The VE-ns Estimate, the VE-120SS, and local 
application constitute a contract between the 
educational Institution and Colorado Community 
College and Occupational Education System for the 
delivery of services. The VE-115 Estimate 

indicates the, amount of money to be spent on such 
cost categories as instructional costs (e.g., 
salaries), equipment (e.g., computers), and books 
and supplies (e.g., software) for the supplemental 
services program. Handicapped and disadvantaged 
funds must be accounted for separately because they 
are tvo distinct categories of funds. 

The VE-H5 Estimate Form is sent July 1, the 
beginning, of the state fiscal year. It shows the 
programs for which the school is recei/ing funds and 
the federal allocation for each program. This form 
is to be completed, signed by the vocational 
administrator, and returned to the Coordinator of 
Federal Programs by the start of school in the fall. 

■ See the Appendix 6 for instructions on how to 
complete the VE-115 Estimate and a sample VE-115 
Estimate. 

NOTE: The VE-115 cannot be accepted if the 
estimated total cost of each Supplemental Services 
program is not greater than the federal support. A 
local contribution must be made and reflected in the 
total cost column of the VE-115. In other words, 
the total costs column must show an amount greater 
than the amount of federal funds. The difference 
between the two amounts ie the amount the 
institution is putting into the program. 

2. YE-X15 Finftl 

The VE-H5 Pinal Form reflects actual expenditures 
for the supplemental services program. CCCO^S will 
send the VE-115 Final in late spring of each year to 
each participating school. 

The Final VE-115 must be filled out and signed by 
the vocational administrator and returned to the 
fiscal department by August 15 so that the final 
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quarterly payment can be made. Again, the total 

costs of the program must exceed the amount of the 

entitlement. If the VE-115 Pinal shows the total 

coat of the Supplemental Services program to be 

equal to or less than the federal support, the 

program will not be awarded the total amount of 

federal funds originally allocated. 

See Appendix G for instructions on completing the 
VE-115 Final and a sample VE-115 Final. 

as-iQi 

Whenever equipment costing $25 or more is purchased using 
federal funds, a VE-101 must be completed and approved by 
the program manager prior to purchasing the equipment. 
Equipment does not include software workbooks, textbooks 
or the like. see the instructions for completing VE- 
115 'a in Appendix G for a definition of equipment. 

1. If the VE-115 Estimate reflected an estimated cost 
in the equipment column, a VE-101 is automatically 
sent in the fall for the program(8) for which 
equipment is to be purchased. 

2. When equipment is to be purchased, the VE-101 must 
be filled out and sent to the program manager for 
approval prior to purchase. Note the amount 
indicated as Amount Encumbered in the upper, right 
comer of the VE-101. The total cost of equipment 
cannot exceed this amount without notification of 
change as outlined below. 

3. If the total cost of equipment will exceed the 
amount encumbered on the VE-101, a letter must be 
sent to the program manager requesting that the VE- 
115 be changed. The letter must indicate the 
program affected (Disadvantaged Supplemental 
Services or Handicapped Supplemental Services, 
secondary or postsecondary) , the area from which the 
funds will te transferred (instructional costs, 
books and other, transportation), and that the funds 
are to be transferred into the equipment costs 
column. The program manager will send a letter of 
approval. See Appendix G for an easy to use form. 
A new VE-101 will not be sent. The original VE-101 
must be amended. There is only one VE-101 issued 
per program area per year. Therefore, any changes 
including a greater encumbrance or more equipment 
must be adjusted in writing on the goldenrod copy of 
the VE-101 following approval of the program 
tianager. See the Appendix G for a sample letter. 
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4. If you want to buy equipment, you must first obtain 
a VE-101. This takes time so plan early. 



First, check the VE-115 Estimate for the program for 
which you want to purchase equipment. Does the VE- 
115 Estimate show any money in the equipment column? 
If 80, look for your VE-101. The .vocational 
administrator should have received one. Contact the 
program manager if the VE-101 is lost. If there is 
no money in this column, then no VE-101 was sent and 
a request in writing must be made in order to get 
funds transferred into the equipment column. Use 
the form found in Appendix G. A VE-101 will be sent 
so that permission to purchase equipment can be 
mAdfe Refer back to No. 3 for such instructions. 
Mention in your letter that you need <a VE-101 sent. 
See Appendix G for a sample letter. 

5. If, after submitting your VE-101, you decide to 
purchase more equipment, make sure that there are 
adequate funds in the equipment column, and request 
the equipment items in a letter. Include an 
amendment on your goldenrod copy of the VE-101 that 
is submitted with the VE-115 final. 

Remember: 

a. Handicapped and Disadvantaged funds muRt be kept 
separate. For example, money from both iunds can be 
used to purchase one computer only if you prorate 
the cost of the equipment according to actual hours 
of computer usage by the two groups of students. 

b. An auequate amount of money must be available in the 
equipment column to purchase equipment. 

c. A VE-101 or letcer of request must be approved 
prior to equipment purchase. 

d* All requests from you and approvals to you must be 
made in writing. 

YE-i:i5 

The VE-135 is a student accountability data tool used to 
document enrollment, profiles of students, e-.l completion 
information. 

When calculating the entitlement, the number of students 
served in Supplemental Services is one of the factors 
used in the formula. It is strongly rtcommended that the 
Supplemental Services Coordinator make sure that the VE- 
135 data accurately reflects the number of disadvantaged 
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and/or handicapped vocational education students served 
in Supplemental Services. 
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MQIE: It Is possible that potential students, who will 
not be reflected on the VE-135, may be served by 
Supplemental Services. Potential students served by 
Supplemental Services are handicapped and/or 
disadvantaged studenus who arts provided assessment 
services and/or counseling and guidance services while 
they investigate the possibility of entering vocational 
education. If they do enter a vocational education 
program and continue to receive supplemental services, 
they can then be counted on the VE-135 the following 
year. 

6« Supplemental Rmir^a Rppnri- ^r^t^j^) 

The Supplemental Services Reporting Disk is a student 
accountability data tool used to document profiles of 
students, services, and completion information. 

The disk is being modified. See the Appendix G for a 
sample of the SSR Profile sheet. 

1. Supplemental Services Reporting Program 

At the end of each Fiscal Year (around July 15), a 
full report of services is submitted to COCOES. 
This report is compiled by ^ach coordinator 
throughout the year on the Supplemental Services 
Reporting Disk. (Either an IBM or IBM-compatible 
computer can be used.) The "Supplemental Services 
Reporting Program Guidelines for Use* and the disks 
themselves can be obtained from CCCOES. All the 
data collected on the "Student Profile" for each 
student must be entered into the computer using the 
coding system described in the "Guidelines for Use." 
The data is summarized by the CCCOES after it has 
been submitted. 

2. This student accountability tool serves as an 
outline to guide you in creating locally maintained 
records. Information requested on the profile sheet 
should be maintained for each student, showing 
intake, assessment, services, progress, and 
completion information. THESE RECORDS MUST BE KEPT 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 

111. FUWPTWn 

A. Entttlflmpnt-. 

Federal funds fjr (1) Supplemental Services for the 
Handicapped an'i (2) Supplemental Services for the 
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Disadvantaged are awarded to all participating Local 
Education Agencies (LEA) in accordance with a federally 
mandated formula. 

These two funds, handicapped and disadvantaged, must be 
accounted for separately. Institutions must maintain 
identifiable and separate accounts. The two funds (or 
cost centers) cannot be pooled. Consilt with the 
institution's local director of occupational education, 
the controller, or the accounting department regarding 
your institution's accounting procedures. 

For each population, 50 percent of the funds are awarded 
to the participating LEAs on the basis of the relative 
number of economically disadvantaged individuals enrolled 
In the LEA compared to the total number of those 
individuals enrolled in all the LEAs in the state. On 
the poetsecondary level, the number of economically 
disadvantaged students is determined by the number of 
enrolled students receiving financial aid per school. 
This data is provided by the Colorado Commission on 
Higher Education. On the secondary level, the number of 
economically disadvantaged is determined by the free or 
reduced school lunch count. This data is provided by the 
Colorado Department of Education. 

Fifty percent of the funds are awarded on the basis of 
the number of handicapped or disadvant^^ged students 
served in supplemental services in the J,EA in vocational 
education compared to the total number of those students 
served in all LEAs in the state. The number of 
handicapped students receiving Supplemental Services is 
used when calculating the handicapped entitlement. The 
number of Disadvantaged students receiving Supplemental 
Services is used when calculating the disadvantaged 
entinleuiont. These numbers are provided using the VE-135 
data. 

Some of the dollars of the total allocation for 
disadvantaged are targeted specifically for Limited 
English Proficient students. This amount is determined 
by multiplying the school's or LEA's allocation for 
disadvantaged to the percent of Limited English 
Proficient students in the school as compared to the 
total number of English Proficient students in the 
participating schools across the state. 

See Appendix 6 for a chart describing the breakdown of 
these funds. 

Funds are allocated for one year, July 1 to June 30. All 
unused money must be returned to the state for 
redistribution. If there is a sizeable amount of 
returned funds, an additional allocation will be made 
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uairg the formula, in December or January for use in that 
year. 

Im PUtftd FTE./Full-Tlmft Eaulvalftnf^ - Popi-popnyi f^fl ry O n ly 

Institutions have a special mission to serve marginally 
qualified or academically deficient students through the 
provision of basic skills training. They may report 
credits calculated from student participation in remedial 
laboratories even though tuition is not paid, as long as 
the laboratory is under direct faculty supervision and 
records are maintained of the actual hours of each 
student's participation. These records should be kept 
until the state audits them. 

FTE should be calculated according to the CCHE 
guidelines, "Policy for Repo ing Full-Time Equivalent 
Student Enrollment," effective July 1, 1987 for the 1987- 
88 Fiscal Year. Consult with your vocational 

administrator for details regarding the computations of 
imputed PTE. The students served must be enrolled in the 
college and must be Colorado residents. Otherwise, the 
normal documentation on students compiled by the 
Supplemental Services Coordinator seems tc be adequate 
for auditing purposes, although the state auditors should 
be contacted by the appropriate administrator to confirm 
this. By helping the college generate income, the 
Supplemental Services program may also benefit 
monetarily. The coordinator might try negotiating for 
dollars for the Supplemental Services budget based on the 
number of PTE generated by the program. 
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APPENDIX G PROGRAM EVALUATION 
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Intent to Participate in Entitlement 

VE"-120SS 

VE-115 Estimate 

Instructions for Providing Vocational Education 
Estimates 

Instructions for VE-115 Secondary and Postsecondary 

Estimates 
VS-115 Final 

Letter to Secondary and Postsecondary Administrators on 

VE-115 Final 
VE-101 

VE-101 Application Reimbursement Request 

Sample Letter - 101 

VE-135 

Profile Sheet - SSR 
Handicapped Entitlement 
Disadvantaged Entitlement 
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INTENT TO PARTICIPATE 
IN 

FEDERAL ENTITLEMENT FY 87-88 



Educational Institution 



Contact Person 



Phone: Level: Sec Postsec Both 

We Intend to participate In the entitlement for the disadvantaged . 

We will meet appropriate program standards. 

We Intend to participate in the entitlement for the handicapped . 

We will meet appropriate program standards. 

We do naJt wish to participate in the disadvantaged entitlement. We 

understand that our entitlement will be redistributed among those 
who are participating, 

We do not wish to participate in the handicapp ed entitlement. We 

understand that our entitlement will be redistributed among those 
who are participating, 

We will contract for those services in full or in part with: 



NAME OF INSTITUTION 
(Dlstrlct/BOCES/Area School/ 
Community College/Community-Based Organization) 

Our local contribution to the program(s) and servlce(s) will be: 

$ . handicapped 

$ disadvantaged 

(enter N/A if no programs or services will be offered) 

Vocational Education Administrator Signature: 



Date: 
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STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
Division of Occupational Education 
1313 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 

r 



Submit to: 
Special Programs Branch 
SBCCOE 

Second Floor 

1313 Sherman Street 

Denver, CO 80203 



For State Use Only 

Approved Date 

~ VM15 ID # 



School Name 



120SS 



Program Proposal (VE 120SS) 
FOR SECONDARY OR POSTSECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SUPPLEMENTARY SERVICES PROGRAM 



Program Proposal (VE 120SS) 

Districts/Institutions which p'an to operate an approved Supplemental Services 
program must have on file with the State Board for ComTJunity Colleges and Occu- 
pational Education an approved VE-120SS Program Proposal. 



Program Proposal Data 

Please respond to each question and attach to the cover page. All applicants 
are to complete all items (1 - 10). 



General Information 

Provide the information listed below. This serves as the COVER PAGE for the 
program proposal. Then respond to each item listed on the attached sheet items 
(1 - 10). Applicants must submit one (1) copy of the program proposal. After 
approval this copy will be on file with the Special Programs Branch. 

Cover Page Information 

1. Name of District/Institution: 

2. Program Title and CIP Code Number: Check appropriate box. 

Supplemental Services Handicapped CIP 99.7000 
Supplemental Services Disadvantaged CIP Sg.eOOF 
Both: Mark (X) here 



3. Proposed Beginning DaleT State the anticipated starting date for the 
program. 

4. Level : indicate if the program Is secondary or postsecondary or both, 
and if it is a new or revised program. 

_______ Secondary or Postsecondary 

Both 



New or Revised^ 

. ,^ CUse only after 7/1/84) 

<J2a 



Certification 

1. 

signature of Lnier Admni strati ve Officer, Mtle, Date. 

2. ■ 

^^Q^^ture Of Person Kesponslble for Vocational Education. Title and 

Signature of Person preparing the VM20Si) Program Proposal. Title 
and Date. 

4. Signature of person(s) responsible for submitting the followinq 
reports: ' 



vt-ii5 Estimate and Pinal ~" 
vt-i3b Student Accountability Data Tool 



Vt-liS Supplemental services Summary Report 
Vt-li)l (tquipment/ Materia Is Application) 
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(REFER TO PROGRAM STANDARDS PRIOR TO COMPLETION) 

# 

1. Attach a completed VE-H5 Estimate and budget notes as specified in Appendix A. 



2, 



3. 



Estimate number of vocational program enrol lees who need supplementary 
services and the number who will be served. 



Special Needs 


Need Service 


Will Receive Service 


a. Economically Oisadv. 






b. Educationally Oisadv. 






c. Economically and 

Educationally Oisadv. 






d. Handicapped 






e. Limited English Profi- 
cient 






f. Institutionalized 






g. Enrolled in Special 
School or other spe- 
cial separate set** 
tings 







ji^wnuwnf aunuoua urtuT; (a) Identify the high schools that wilT 
participate in the Supple'i.antal Services program and how services will be 
provided to those students (e.g., Itinerant Coordinator will provide 
services one day per week; aide will be located at each school; students 
will be bused to central location; program will be located at an area 
u?S^^^?2«n^?^MS]uT^ ^ community college campus), (b) FOR Pt^OGRAMS SERVING 
HANDICAPPED STUDENTS: Describe how Supplemental Servilii wiMI be i ^iFTUdid 
in the lEP. Identify the types of handicapped students to be served. 

^' POSTSECONDARY SCHOOLS/COMMUNITY COLLEGES ONLY ; Will secondary students 
^ni^olls^^ in area vocational schools be elicible to receive supplemental 
services? If so, identify the school districts involved and how these 
services will be coordinated with students' home school programs. 

5. Student Eligibility ; 

a. Describe how students will be identified as needing supplemental 
services. 

b. Specify criteria and process to be used to determine student 
eligibility. 



6. S tudent Services; 
a. 
b. 



List and describe supplementary services to be provided (refer to 
profile sheet contained in the Program Standards). 
FUimate the Average cost per student to be served. (Divide total 
cost— Federal plus Local con tribution — of program by total estimate d 
number of students to be servidT! ' ""■ 



c. List the Vocational programs from which students will be referred. 
(AVEP-H and Special Coop students may be provided Supplemental 
Services.) 

d. Describe the communication mechanism to be used between supplemental 
services staff, vocational instructors, counselors, and other 
agencies (as appropriate). 

e. Describe student follow-up activities to be performed. 

f. Describe how the supplementary services program will relate to and 
coordinate with the following school programs, as applicable: 

1) ESEA remedial services for tha disadvantaged (Secondary only). 

2) ESL, bilingual and other services for the limited English 
proficient. 

3) Career/Vocational guidance and counseling. 

4) General studies, learning development, and other remedial 
postsecondary programs. 

g. Describe how the Supplemental Services program will relate to and 
communicate with external agencies and organizations. Identify these 
agencies and organizations. 

7. Describe the program advisory committee's role and responsibilities; 
attach a list of the committee membership. Indicating the representation of 
each member, and a copy of the committee's most recent minutes reflecting 
discussion of this application. 

8. Attach a scaled drawing of the floor plan of all the facilities to be 
utilized In the operation of the program, including the location of all 
major equipment. 

9. List the major or non-expendable equipment for this program, to inciude: 

a. Equipment on hand. 

b. Equipment to be purchased. 

c. Description of equipment replacement provisions. 

Si{^SSi:"if™" SEPARATE BUDGET SHEETS FOR HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED 
PROGRAM REQUESTS. 

a. Provide a line item budget (see attached). 

b. Identify the source of matching funds and the purposes for which those 
funds will be used (refer to Section 5, page 35, of the Admin- 
istrator's Handbook). 

SPEC 58 nh 
(12/09/83) 



BUDGET NOTES 



Line Items 

Suppl. Serv. Programs 
Specialist 

(Number of Specidlists) 
Full Time 
Part-time 

Salary 

Fringe Benefits 


Requested from SBCCOE 


Local Contributions 


Instructional Assistance Staff 
(Includes Tutors) 

Number of Staff 

Number of Total Hrs. 

^;)1;)riP<; nor hniiv^ 

Fringe Benefits (if applicable) 






Equipment 
(Over $25) 






Suppl ies 






Materials 






Duplication 






Postage 






Telephone 






Travel 
Local 

Workshop/Conference 
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# 



COLORADO $TAI£ fiOMO FOR CONNUNIIV COLUCiS AND CCCU>AIIQNAL EOUCAIiON - HEREIN AFTER MOHH AS fHE SIAFE 
POSISECONOARV IMSIITUTION - HERERV AFTER KNOMM AS THE COMIRACTOR CQOE — MaHE 



OAff 



f«.s coNiRAci, Fo!rFSS^TiT£RSTisj/striSiststr^%ji5JH^ ^jFj^E'i^^tjjisr.rtx'Sii^R!':!; '•^ 

SIGNATURE UF AUTNORIIEO iOCAl OFFICIAL 0, AUIHORIZEO SfATE OFFICIAL 

FRoc-NANE IN SFACE* Fisc* JotjH ^ rjinrrjwirjsjn irizjtri r!j»*::«r*^ «**^*» • 

CIF-COOE - J J J ! • • • • • 

r- •• 

ciF-cooe- , ; I • • • • • • 

LEVEL r •MM* ♦ J J J • * J • • •• 

J : : : : : : : : • • • • * 

•••;:!s~!:***'""*r***:"T*:*****%*"*":""'**:*""*""**"*""'"'""«''*««" 

cu-con - »,»,,, , ; ; • • » • • • •• 

r-i: :: ■ • ■ : : : : : : 
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Colorado 
Community College & 
Occupational Education System 



1391 North Speer Boulevard, Suite 600 
Denver, Colorado 80204-2554 

(303) 620-4000 MEMQRANDTTM 
DATE: August 8, 1988 

TOt Administrators of Vocational Education 

FROM: Susie Bell, Program Manager for Handicapped and Disadvantaged 

SUBJECT: Instructions for Providing 1988-89 Vocational Education 
Estimated Expenditures for Federally Supported Special 
Needs Programs/Services 

Enclosed is the preprinted VE-115 Estlmatr Expenditure Form for federally supported 
vocational education programs and services for the handicapped and/or disadvantaged. 
Please prepare the form showing your estimated cost of operating fiAch program for the 
1988-89 school year in accordance with the attached Instructions for Completing VE-115 
Estimate Forms. If any preprinted program will not be operational during the 198«^-89 
school year, please indicate by lining it out on the form. 

The form should be returned as soon as possible. Mail it to: 

Norma Zarlov 

Colorado Community College and 
Occupational Education System 
1391 North Speer Boulevard, Suite 600 
Denver, Colorado 80204-2554 



Your federal entitlement is indicated in the column marked "Federal Support." These funds 
awarded to you were based on a federally prescribed formula. Direct or auditable costs 
only should be reported on this form. Other federal funds cannot be used for matching 
purposes. Th&rs — ia no nreacrihRri mfltrhinP percent-agp, hut tn Pam fhp fpriat-nl fnnrfc 
all oc a ted . th& — tOtel — eatimarRd CnHtS.._aiiajC exceed t-h e flmnnnl- of tht» fadpral fiinriQ 

i nd i c a ted . The difference between the federal support and total cost becomes the local 
contribution which ia required. This will be entered in the State Support Column. Be 
sure to read carefully the enclosed instructions for completing the VE-115 Estimate Form. 

Payment. /Rennrting Tnf nrTn;4f.|Qn ' ^ 



1. Payments are made quarterly— October, January, and April. The final payment will be 
made after reviewing the VE-115/VE-101 final expenditure forms. All funds must be 
expended by June 30. lOflQ. 

2. Final fiscal reporting and proof of purchase for equipment will be due with the VE- 
115 and VE-101 Final Expenditure forma in August 1989. (These forms will be mailed 
to you in May 1989.) 



Should you have any questions, please contact me at 620-4000. I appreciate your commit- 
ment to provide services o special needs students. 

SPEC130.nh 

Enclosures . ,^ 

OPPORTUNITIFK mn rninDAnn 



COLORADO COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM (CCCOES) 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CQMPLETTMff POSTfiffr oWPARY VW-IT^ fffiTTMATff vq j^yi^ 

FOR 

FEDERALLY SUPPORTED HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED 
PROGRAMS/SERVICES 
1988-89 

Th* top of th« £ora(s) is preprinted with the echool's name and school 
district 8 code number. Siga the form in the space provided for authorized 
local official. 

CQ l unm ^. The Identification Number (ID-NO) . the classification of Instruc 
tional Programs (CIP-CODE) , the level and the name of the program is 

preprinted. Do not- chanam thmi^ m nHmhrnr* . 

^Q ^ ""*" ? A« preprinted, provide estimates for the 1988-89 school year only. 

Co l umn ^ thr""gh f\ Need not be completed for these special federally supported 
programs. Enrollments will be requested on the final report forms 
for 1988-89. 



Coliinm 1^ 



Column ft 



CQlufim 9 



INSTR COSTS - means Instructional Costs. Enter the total estimated 
Instructional costs for the program preprinted in Column 1. For the 
disadvantaged and handicapped programs, thia means the salaries and 
fringe benefits and official travel for specialists and support 
personnel. *^*^ 



-EQUIP COSTS 
dltures for 
Column 1. 
entered in 
local fruds 
entered in 



- •quipment costs. Enter the estimated expen- 

equlpment to be purchased for the progrisi Identified in 
Equipment to be purchased with federal funds should be 
the upper portion of Column 8. Equipment purchased with 
*nd used as part of the local contribution should be 
the low«r portion of Column 8. (See example on back.) 
Equipment fco be purchased where federal funds' are Involved requirea 
g rlftr-ftppxaa'Al. When the programs have been approved and the amount 
of federal support ftstablished, the educational Institution will be 

provided with Form VE-101 « EnuWnf > Ma^^r^Mi. AppT^.,, ^ 

S B Mntt ga f »m Bnt >. „tt ftgujftaLt,. Thw educational institution will submit the 
Vl-lOl to the CCCOas Fiscal office listing the equipment to be 
purchased and when notified of approval by the Educational Services 
Dilvision, the institution is authorized to purchase the equipment. 

BOOKS & OTHER - means books supplies and other miscellaneous 
expenditures. Enter the estimated cost of Instructional materials, 
Including computer software, to be furnished by the school. Do not 
include instructional materials furnished by the student. 

INSTR SUPPT means instructional support. Report the coats of non- 
teaching support personnel such ac clerical staff, vocational 
administration support personnel, etc. The costs of such personnel 
and/or materials should be prorated among the approved programs and 
documented for audit purposes. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING POSTSECONDARY VE-H5 



COSTS means Indirect costs. Report th». indirect costs, such 
JLu5!?r «d»lnistratiye support, utilities, student services. 
llZ^tll' 1 f services, data processing, business office 
services, legal services, and other costs not reported elsewhere. 

PS RRPnPTBn fiwriTTT.n bp; ppnP 4TH!n wv p]^ n /^ i»i|U 

REPL-VL EQUIP Beans replaceaent value of equipment used in the 
vocational program. 

SiorJJr ir^ni^'^Sr';*^ disregarded at the option of the institution. If 
w r V I ^* ""^^ ^« C°°°2S as a normal annual program cost 

but may be used to respond to specific requests for information. 

TOTAL COSTS - Columns 7 through 11 should reflect the total costs 
?i °° P"«5^b«<l matching percentage, but to earn the federal 

fund, allocated, thft. total ft>.Mn.>.r.<i mn.. immin- n' 

the fffdpn] fnnrt^ inrtlrntPfl . Your local contribu tion (indicated in 
?o?T?J5t f ^« support add-d together becom^ 

the TOTAL COST for each program preprinted in Column 1. Example: 



S TATK m vn ui ^ter^the ^total local contribution for each program preprinted 

gEP E RAI . m?m AS preprinted, this represents your handicapped or disadvan- 
taged entitlement for py88-89. 



SPEC130c.nh 
(8/8/88) 



COLORADO COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM (CCCOKS) 

INSTRUCTTnws FOR rnMPT.RTTMr. «;gr^nM T3ARY rsttmatr T?nwMf^ 

FOR 

FEDERALLY SUPPORTED HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED 
PROGRAMS/SERVICES 
1988-89 

°^ .'^^ ^J"^'^ preprinted with the school's name and school 

district « code nuaber. Sign the fora la the space provided for authorized 
local official. 

^« Identification Nuobar (ID-NO) , the claaaification of Instruc- 
tional Programs (CIP-CODE), the level and the name of the program is 

preprinted. Do nn» rh^ny* j-ha.f niimhur^ , 

« 

^Q ^ "*"" ^8 preprinted, provide estimates for the 1988-89 school year only. 

CQlunm ^ f ti rniTgh Need not be completed for these special federally supported 
programs. Enrollments will be requested on the final report forms 
for 1988-89. *^ 

^Q ^ '^ li^STR COSTS - means Instructional Costs. Enter the total estimated 
Instructional costs for the program preprinted in Column i. For the 
disftdvantageu and handicapped programs, this means the salaries and 
fringe benefits and official travel for specialists and sxipport 
personnel . 



CoTnnwi fl 



Column, .a 



EQUIP CCSTS 
ditures for 
Column 1. 
entered in 
local funds 
entered in 
Equipment to 



- means equipment costs. Enter the estimated expen- 
equipment to be purchased for the program identified in 
Equipment to be purchased with federal funds should be 
the upper portion of Column 8. Equipment purchased with 
and used as part of the local contribution should be 
the lower portion of Column 8. (See example on back.) 
be purchased where federal funds are involved rBgu^ras 



prior ftppmal . When the programs have been approved and the amount 
of federal support established, the school district will be provided 
with Form VE-101 - Equ i paen i; — — M*i.«rii.ia A ppnr.i.^^n 
Bein i h""ftnmnt . Hftgnft'^i- . Ae school district will submit the VE-101 
to the CCCOES Fiscal office listing the equipment to be purchased 
and when notified of approval by the Educational Services Division, 
the school is authorized to purchase the equipment. 

BOOKS t OTHER - means books supplies and other miscellaneous 
expenditures. Enter the estimated cost of instructional materials, 
including computer software, to be furnished bv the school. Do not 
include instructional materials furnished by the student. 

TRANS CENTER - means Transportation Center to C«»nt8r. This column 
may be used onij when lisadvantaged or handicapped students are 
transported from one attendance center to another to participate in 
special class size vocational education programs specifically for 
the special needs students. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING SECONDARY VE-113 



Column 1 1 



CQlumn 11 



TRANS OTHER - ffleanft Transportation Costs. Enter the estimated 
transportation costs for field tripa and/or other transportation 
costs incurred as a part of the prograa. 



should be 
teivices. 



disregarded for these special federally funded programs/ 



TOTAL COSTS - Columns 7 through H should reflect the total costs. 
There is no prescribed matching percentage, but to earn the federal 
funds allocated, the tntnl nntimnt^A rn»r* mii«» . T r«art th^ n ^i n iiTi r n f 
the fBdnrnl — funds Infllrfltftfl. Your local contribution (indicated in 
state support column) and the federal support added together become 
the TOTAL COST for each program preprinted in Column 1. Example: 



STAT E Si r P PflR X Enter the total local contribution for each program preprinted 
in Column 1. 

FEDERA L SlffPfiRT As preprinted, this represents your handicapped it disadvan- 
taged entitlement foi FY88-89. 

SPECiaOa.nh 
(8/8/88) 
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Vf-ll5 iriNUI •----------^^ riNAl ACTUAL EXPtNDITURt REPORT FOR VOCATinNAL fOUCATION PROGRAMS/SERVICES PAGE-NO 007« 

• — ♦ 

COinRAOn SUTF POARf) FOR COHMUNITV COLLEGES AND PCCUPAlinNAL EDUCATION - HEREIN AFTER KNQMf^ AS THE STATE 
POSTSECnwOARV INSTITUTION - HFRflN AFTER KNOWN AS THE CaNTBACIOP CODE NAHE - 



DATE CITY 



CONTRACTOR, IN CONSIDERATION FOR TH«! STATE'S PRONISFS HEREIN SFT FORTH, PROMISES TO INDEMNIFY. SAVE AMD HOl n MARM f:cc .tin nccckin 
STATE, AND ALL OF IIS FHPLOYFFS AND AGENTS, ACTING OFFICIALLY OR ofHERilSE. FROM ANY AND ALL LI a!| I IT?? CLaYns! S£5m;'*^?5fS!S 
!^^;:.*'*? A^'SINH OMT OF, CLAIMED fN ACCOUNT OF, OR IN ANY MANNER PREOICATEO UPON LOS riR oIilGE ?0^S iftSJIl?! 

AND INJURIES TO, OR DEATH OF ALL PFP^vONS WHATSOEVER, WHICH MAY OCCUR, OR IS SUSTAINED IN CONNECTION WITH IMF pl.JSllSSrJ 2J 
CONTRACT, on BY CONDITIONS CREATED THEREBY, OP RASeS UPON ANY VIOLAT ON OF ANY STATUTE, OR Sn«? oX w60^^^ 
OF ANY SUCH CLAIMS OR ACTIONS. ••FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL THE STATE ATTOrSJy CeSjRrLVlTnJE? iS^I^iJII^; mSvIUi 

SI6NAIURF OF AllTHORIZEO lOCAL OFFICIAL -~ APPROVAL OF AUTHORIZED STATE OFFICIAL 

I:;;;:;:::*llL:::::::::!..i2L..iiL.i!L..i*L...i !i ? ?! <«i i -.n mi ****mmmmm**^***m**«««* 
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Colorado 
Community College & 
Occupational Education System 



1391 Nc.th Sp««r BoultvaM, Suit* 600 
□•fiver. Colorado a0204.2SJ4 
(303) 620*4000 

DATSi Ht7 27. 1988 

to I Admlnistritors of Vocitiontl Education - 

Stcondary Local School Districts 

FROM: Dorothy Horrall 'iiitci (U! 

SUBJECT: Prograa Maaorandua - CCCOES - Occupational Education 

Jill^i.t"'*!^ Expwditura Rtport for all Stat. Approved Vocational 
Education Prograaa for 1987-88 School Yaar (Fori VE-U3 FINAL) 

?3u".2;iiro.^/S.ii!J:;"^ '^-^ ^""^ ^--^-^ 

B. Supplaaant to VE-lia Pla.l R.port for contracted prograa. 

Fora VE-312 - Eqoipaant Purchased for a Vocational Prograa Oparatad 
Undar th« Colorado Vocational Act of 1970 Aa Aaandad "^P""" 

D. Sacondary FTB Factors - Colorado Vocational Act 



II. 



AUGUST 11, ]m mi 



QW Qtt ^rvnuw 



Fiscal, c/o Sandy Klin* 

Jji?'!**®.^**"**"^'' Colliga and Occupational Education Srstea 
1391 N. Spaar BlTd., Suita 800 
Danvar* CO 8020A-23S4 

III. lastructloni follow for coaplating tha anclosad forasi 

A. Fom Vl-iia Final (1987-88) - Pinal Actual Expanditura for Vocational 
Bdttcatlon Prograaa/Sarvlcas 

1. Notaa 

a. Tha Vl-113 final is a four-part, color-codad, carbonless fona. 
It is praprlatad with tha school naaa and tha school coda 
auabar. Coluan I containa a praprintad listing of tha 
approved vocational education prograas/sarvicas for school 
year 1987-88, including the identification auabar (ID MO,), 
the Classification of Instructional Prograas code auaber (CI? 
CODE), the ptograa level code auaber. and the proi,raa naae. 



OFPOITUNITIIS TO« COIOIUOO 



Plt«t« compl«t« th« fana la accord with tht foUovina spacific 
instnictiops; k««p tht blu. copy iJor ch«. school filt and 
rttum th* renaiaing thrtt copies on or b«£or« August 13. 
1988. 

?I!!''fL5^I.^^^^/'P'*'**^^"*' Ptograma oparatad during 
tha 1987-88 ichool 7«ar (July 1, 1987, to Juaa 30. 1988) 



c. 




d. 



Thosa school dlatricti which sanra studanta fro. othar school 
VI J ? y contrictual arrtagaaanea should hava two VZ-us 
hlocka with eha saaa program oaaa; om block iji idaatifiad as 

right«hand eoluan. 



Raport th« azpandituraa ia tha prograa for tha homa district 
studanta ia tha block idaatifiad at FS-01; aad tha axpaadi. 
turat ia eha prograa for atudaata sanrad froa all othar 
iJliJ ^^^i"""^ idwtifiad aa FS.33. Tha tot*, costs 

Sn?wi5 ^? '^l^^ ^« total amount 

racaiyad froa tha eoatraetiag school diatrieta. if your 
achool dlatrict ia provldiag prograaa for atudaata froa othar 
il ^' ^ Source 33 praprlatad. plaasa 

add tha inforaatioa at tha tottoa of tha paga ia accord vith 
tha abova iaatructioaa* 

tt. Thoaa school diatricta aandiag atudaata to aaothar discrict 
araa ▼ocatioo«l achool, coomiaiey collaga. or propristarr 
achool ▼!« cootrictual arraagaaanta will hAwa a VI-llS block 
I! Prograaa' with CIP Coda auabar 99.9900 and 

h!"iJi^i^?" ^i. '''"^ •uPPUaa furnished 

oy tao dlatrlet, tho traaaportation coata, aad tha total 
contract coata for all atudaata aaat to other schocls by 
contractual arraagaaaat la Coluaaa 9, lo. aad 12 reapactively 
•nd tha total ia Colun 13 1 then coaplata tha enclosed 
Supplaaaat to Vl-llS Plaal Eoport' to show tha specific 
prograaa ia which tho "coatract atudaata* ware earollad and 
tho coata by prograa. (3ea also apacific iaatructions of 
pagM 4 and 9.) 

f. " tho Vlii-U3 PHIAL preprinted fotaa reflect a prograa which 
did aot actually operate during the 1987-88 school year, 

fJl*I7 *»7 drawing a liao through tha preprinted VE- 

113 block. 



Specific lastructloaa for the i Tnrw vn-n^ giy, ,] 

Coluna 1 Contalaa the preprinted identification nuaber, the 
Clasaification of laa..uctional Prograaa (CIP) code 
auaber, the level of the prograa code nuaber. and cha 
naae of the prograa as recorded ia the state computsr. 
Tha code nuaber for p>:ograa level iat 1- secondary 2- 



'1 1 1) 



poitMcondary. and 3..dult. Th.c. ,hould bt no r««3on 
to chtngt any of eha pr«pcint.d iofonMtioa. Howavtc. 
if tht iaforaatloa, ia th« opinion of th« school 
•dninijtrttoc, is ia •croc, pltASt auika tha chuga and 
attach aa •xpianatory nota. 



Coluon 2 



Coluon 3 



School 7«*r. Do aot chaaga tha prtpciatad yatc 
(1987.aa). Tht ACmL coat iafocnatioa should ba for 
tha parlod July I, 1987, to Juaa 30. 1988. 

IW. PI aaaaa nuobar of pcograaa. Eatar tha nuabar of 
tttandAnca eantars vhara tha prograa ia of farad. (Per 
axuplat If ittto Machaalcs prograas ara of farad ia 
tvo attaadanca caataci, antar 2 ia Columa 3.) 

[HERE TS m caumH 4 tct wjj ^^^ 



Coluoa S 



Coluan 8 



m aaaaa full-tia« aquivalant. Calculata tha PTE's 
rVf? ia«tructlona proridad oa pagaa 3-7 
ind 3-8 of tha Vocttionml ▲dflOniatratori Haadbook 
datad Jamury 1988. Sxaaplaa ara shm oa pagaa 3-11, 
3-12, §nd 3-13. PTI'a should b« calculatad to two 
dacloAla. k daelMl polat la praprlatad oa tha foca 
la Colun 3. PTE' a should b« raportad for thoaa 
•tttdrata «ho haTt a ^"'^^^'l ahltrf^"- oaly. Thosa 
sc&ool districts vhlch haT« a atata approvad Vl-i20(b) 
Prggr— Prnrni i l for th« COU currlculua ia Coaauaar 
■ad HoMMklag auat raport FTI't for thoaa studaats 
anrollad in atata approirad COSE curriculun eoursas vho 
hm hoaasuklag aa thalr occupatloaAl objactiva. a 
atudaat may not ba claioad for PTE antltlaaaat ia fflora 
th«a oao wago-aamlng vocational prograa. This aaaas 
that « atudtat anrollad in tho Conauaor and Bonaomking 
COU prograa (aon-vaga aarBiag) sMy also ba aarollad 
ia ooo othor vocational prograa (vaga aaraiag) aad b« 
cooatad for FTE aatltlamt ia both prograas, but, 
atttdonta othorvlsa oust only bo countad ia ona vaga^ 
aamlng vocational prograa. 

A atudaat aay ba aarollad ia individual eoursas ia a 
aacond vocational prograa vhan, through couasaliag, it 
is dflOMd raasoaabla aad aacaasary to fulfill tha 
stttdont's occupational objactiva aad claiaad for PTE 
antitlaatnt in that eoursa(8). 

EMIOL oaana anrollaant. Raport tha uaduplicatad total 
i'aadcount aarollaaat ia aach vocatioaal adicatioa 
p/ograa. Tha baad couat raportad should ba aqual to 
thi total of tha aarollaaats raportad ia praparatory 
votatloaal prograas (VE-133 aarollaaats) plus tha 
aarollaaats of adult upgradiag of studaats who vara 
aarollad la approvad eoursas. aad raportad on Pona VE- 
H7B . 



Coluon 7 



IMSTU COSTS aaaaa initructloiul cottt. Sapoct th« 
ichool district initructioMl costs for th« program 
from July l. 1987, through Jua« 30, 198S. 

Ellgiblj costs iaclud« th« stltry, friagt bsnsflts. 
Official traval, and profassional d«v«lopa«nt arpand- 
ituraa of eradantialad taaehars, substituta taachars. 
and approrad taachac aldaa. 



Colum 8 



te'f ' 



Coluim 9 



If th« taachar(i) ara aasignad lass than full-tlma in 
th» approvad vocational prograa. tha salarias aust ba 
proratad on tha basis of parcantaga of tiaa thay teach 
stata approved vocational eonrsas. In accord with 
SBCCOl Prowlgatad lulaa and lagulations govamlng tha 
Colorado Vocational let, disregard tha aarllar 
caqulroMat of further prorating coats on the basi of 
occupational objactivaa of students (vocational vs. 
nott«vocatlonal students). 

Th« direct costs of credmitUled vocational adain. 
istratora art eligible for reinburseaiant. 4 separate 
preprinted Vl-lia block it provided to report ereden. 
tialed adainistrators* direct coats. If there is no 
proprlated block for adaialstration. than adainistra- 
tlv« eoati have not bean approved for reiaburseaent. 

tarn COSTS oMana aquipaent costs, leport the actual 
coets for the porchaee. rental, repair and oaintaaanca 
of equipaeat used in the oparation of the CVA approved 
vocational prograas. The equipaent costs for each 
appnvad Vocatioaal Idacatioa prograa auat be Iteaizad 
on Fon (copy enclosed) and subaittad along 

»ltk tho Vl-llS final report. Instructions for 
preparing foxa VI-312 are contained on the reverse 
elda of th« foxa. (Maka additional copiea of fora VS- 
3U ad needed.) 

Ictoipaaat expandltures supported with federal funds, 
•ttch aa disadvantaged su{)pleaetttary services of 
•paeial class sixe prograaa for disadvantaged/ 
handicapped studonts. auat be supported by subaltting 
a coapleted foca VI-lOl (goldeorod copy) and proof of 
purehaso. (loadable copiea of Involcee along with 
check nuaboxs or copies of cancelled checks are 
necessary for proof of purchase.) Instructions for 
handling fora Vl-lOl were sent to those schools 
Involved with fsderally funded prograas in October and 
Noveaber of 1987. 

3C0U S OTHII aeans books and supplies and other 
tiiscellanaous costs. Rtport the cost of las true tionai 
OMterials and consumable supplies purchased by tha 
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achool diitrlct for tht vocttlonal prograa. SaaiX 
hand toola with a cott of lata tiua $23 par unit 
ahould ba Includad in thia coluan. Do not iacluda tha 
coit of oataciala furnishad by eha studant. Othar 
cotta which aaj ba includad la Coluooi 9 includa tha 
coita ofi 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 



▲dviaory coonittaa aaatinga 

▲■dvactiaing and publicity 

Workaan't CoopansAtios coat whara applicabla 

Approwtd studant organization activitiai paid by 

tha achool diatrict 



Coluan 10 



Coluan 11 



Coluan 12 



WAMS CniTEl aaana transport at ion froa ona attandanca 
cantar to anothar. laport tha aa:caaa coat of trans- 
porting atudants from ona attandanea cantar to anothar 
for wocatlonal aducation. (Ezca ^ c:oata ara thosa 
coata which ara in azcaaa of tha aoount allovad by tha 
Colorado School Tranaportation Act. Thia aoount 
ahould ba actual to tha awmnt liatad on Lina 17 of CDE 
Fon«40a ) 

THIHS OTHH oaana tranaportation othar. laport tha 
tranaportation coata for fiald tripa and approwad 
atudwit organisation trawal paid froa diatrict funda. 

COMTl C0ST8 aaana contract cota. Thia coluan should 
bo uaod only by school districts which sand atudants 
to anothar diatrict. aroa vocational school, coaaunitr 
collaga* or proprietary achool. 

Tbof diatricta which sand atudanta to anothar school 
ahould raport tha total contract coata in Coluan 12 in 
Uw V1-U3 block aatitlad "Contract Prograaa*. than 
coaplata tha *Supplaaant to VI-U3 Final laport* in 
accord with Inat ruction la Ztaa lll.B., paga 3. 

Thaaa achool diatricta which racaiwa atudanta froa 
othar diatricta wia contractual arrangaaanta will 
raport tha coata 'or all auch atudanta in tha applic- 
abla coluoaa of tha 71-113 block Idantifiad aa Fund 
Soorca (FS)-33. Tha total coata raportad should ba 
a<|ual to tha total of tha contraeta with tha partici- 
patiat diatrict(s}. 

TOm COSTS. Add Coluans 7 through 12 to airriva at 
tha total coata by vocational prograa. 

Supplaaant to 78*113 Final Raport 

This fora is to ba usad only by thoaa districts which sand studants to 
othar school district, araa vocational schools, cooounity collagas, or 
pcopriatary school.i via contractual arrangaaant. 



Coluan 13 



'14 



Th« font is a -break out" of tht total costs for contract piograas 
caportsd ia Coluan 13 o£ Pons VB-llS Final. (For .sxaaplat if tha 
school scat tan studanta to an araa school v a contract, with fiva 
goinr, to an Auto Machanics Progran and fiva going to a Valdina 

C. ro.i» VS-nj - Equipuat Pareluttd for i Vocttioiul ?to>raa Oi>*nt>cl 

Tha formula provldaa a calculation of PTI for ona studant attandina an 
approvad voeationAl claaa for ona parlod par day. fiva days oar v.L 

pariod. (For axaoplat ona atudant in a 33-«lnttta poriod aach day. 

S^K."?* — -"277 FTl.) 70 obtain 

tha total PTl'a in a claaa* awitiply tha nuabar of vocational studaats 
in tha eouraa by ,13277.) acuoBacs 

^^^^i^ for cooparatlv vocational progra-a. 
• ttudanta par hour for coordl- 

nation. (For axa^lai a coordinator vho la prorldad tvo hours par 
day coordlnntloa tlM will ganorata .6tf6<7 FTl.) Tharafora.^ I 

Jf"'!!** taachar/coordlnator haa t«o hour, par 

day for eoordlnntlon tlM. .04647 ahoold ba addad to tha FTS's 
i«|n«ratad la th« rtUtad claaaroc« Inatructlon to arrlva at tha total 
' FTZ'a In a eooporatlvo vocational prograa. 

Raglonal Fiald Rapraaaatatlva (phoM «20.4QOO In Oanvar) . F^i.t. 
lJjata^88svaU3 

Enc. 
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Colorado 
Community College & 
. Occupational Education System 

1391 North Speer Boulevard, Suite 600 
Denver, Colorado 80204-2554 
(303) 620-4000 



MgMORAMnTTM 



May 27, 1983 

Administrators of Vocational Education— Postsecondary 
Institutidna 

Dorothy Horrell w<i/<^^^''^t- 

Program Memorandum 

Flxul Actual Expenditure Report for all state-approved Voca- 
tional Education Programs for 1987-88 School Year (Form VE-115 
FINAL) 

Enclosed are forms VE-115 FINAL - Final Arl-i».1 Erp^ndlture Pgpnrt for Vnca- 

Please complete the enclosed forms and return them on or before August 15, 1988 
tot 

Fiscal, c/o Sandy Kline 

Colorado Community College and Occupational Education System 
1391 N. Speer Blvd., Suite 600 
Denver. CO 80204-2554 

The instructions for completing the Final Actual expenditures for each Voca- 
tional Education Program/Service are as follows: 

A. General Information and Instructions 



DATE: 
TO I 

FROM: 
SUBJECT: 



1. The VE-115 FINAL Actual Expwnditure Report tor Vocational Education 
la a four part, color coded, carbonless form. The form is preprinted 
with the school name and the school code number. Column 1 contains a 
preprinted listing of tha approved vocational education programs/ 
services for school year 1987-88, including the program identifica- 
tion number (ID NO.), the Classification of Instructional Programs 
code number (CIP CODE), the program level code number, and the 
program name. Please complete the form in accord with the following 
specific instructions; keep the blue copy for the achoo" file and 
return the remaining three copies on or before August 15, 1988. 

2. Report the actual expenditures for programs operated during the 1987- 
88 school year (July 1, 1987, to June 30, 1988 



nm.LAR . 

4 Tbo« postsecottdary institutions which offer programs for secondary 
students from local school districts via contractual arrangement, 
will have a VE-113 FINAL (SECONDARY) form whx.n lists the approved 
lecondmry progr«a.. These programs are Identified as fund source 
(FS) 35 in the extreme right-hand column. Raport the expenditures 
for the secondary progress in the VE-llS block identified a. FS.35. 
The total costs reported should be equal to the total of the con- 
tracts with the participating districts by program. It is not 
M«««Uy to calculate secondary FTE for Fund Source 35 secondary 
programs . 

5 If the VE-115 FINAL preprinted form reflects programs which did not 
operate during 1987-88 school year, please indicato by drawing a line 
through the VE-115 block. 

specific Instructions for the Form VE-115 FINAL EXPENDITURE REPORT. 

Column l-The preprinted information is taken <li"ctl7/"»^^\ ^^'^.^J 

of state approved VE-I20(b) Frngrnin Prnnflaala. There should be 
no reason to change the preprinted information. 

Column 2— The report is for school year 1987-88 
(July 1, 1987, to June 30, 1988) 

column 3-NO. PR means number of program. . Enter °f 

centers where the program is offered. (For example: If the 
approved program is offered in two attendance centers, enter 2 
in Column 3.) 

t rmv. TS wn rnuiMM 4 nw thf. FINAL) 

Column 5-FTE means full-time equivalent. Report the total FTE Sff^ted 
for each approved vocational program. This should include ail 
FTE' 8 generated including pre-employmert, upgrading, and 
retraining, but should not include upgrading PTE's where such 
programs are operated on a cost recovery basis ^E- 
n7A). Use the current FTE guidelines for calculating PTEs. Do 
not report FTE for special programs such as Supplementary 
Services for Disadvantaged students. Do not calculate secondary 
PTE's for Fund Source 35 programs. 

Column 6-.ENR0L means enrollment. Report the unduplicated total head 

count enrollment in each vocational education program. The head 
count reported should be equal to the total of the enrollments 
reported in preparatory vocational proP^rams (VE-135 enrollments) 
plus the enrollments of adult upgrading of students who were 
enrolled in approved rourses, and reported on Form VE-117B. 



Column 7-»lNSTR COSTS maans infltnictianal conts. Rapor^; ths iastitution' s 
total Instructional coats for aacU program for the period 
July 1, 1987, to June 30, 1988. Instructional costs include the 
saJary, fringe benefits, official travel, . and psrofessional 
development expenditures for full-time and part-time creden- 
tialed teachers, substitute, teachers, and teacher aides. 

In those Instances where the teacher(s) ace assigned less than 
full-time to the vocational program and/or teach in more than 
one approved program, the coats should be prorated on the basis 
of percentage of time, the FTE's or enrollments served, or other 
b4ils vhich can be documented for audit purposes. 

A separate VE^llS block has been provided for reporting voca- 
tional administrative coats. Vocational administrative costs 
include salaries and fringe benefits and other direct costs of 
credentialed vocational administrators. Other administrative 
costs should be reported as general administrative costs. 
General administrative costs should be reported as indirect 
costs in Column 11 on a prorated basis among th* vocational 
programs . DO MOT REPORT ENROLLMENTS OR PTE ' s POR ADMINISTRA- 
TORS. 

Column 8— EQUIP COSTS means the costs for purchase of mv equipment and 

repair and normal maintenance of equipment used in the voca- 
tional program. Equipment for this purpose is defined as 
machinery, tools, and other tangible personal property which is 
not consumed in normal usage and has a useful life of one year 
or more and an acquisition cost of $23 o-' more per unit. 
Equipment expenditures supported with federal funds, such as 
special disadvantaged programs, special sponsored funds, etc., 
must be supported by submitting a completed fora VE-lOl (golden- 
rod copy) along vith the VE-115 PINAL. Proof of purchase must 
also be submitted, (Readable copies of itvoicea along with 
cancelled checks, or check numbers or copies of vouchers are 
necessary for proof of purchase.) 

Column 9— BOOKS & OTHER means books and supplies and other miscellaneous 
cost. Report the cost of instructional matarials, consumable 
supplies, and small tools and equipment which does not meet the 
J«£;i»-itlon of equipment (see above). Other miscellaneous costs 
»Ay include costs such ast 

1. Advisory committee meetings and activities 

2. Adverw-ising and publicity 

3. Workmen's Compensation cost where applicable 

4. Student organization activities paid by the institution 

Column 10-INSTR SUPPT means instructional support. Report the costs cf 

non-teaching support personnel such as clerical staff, voca- 
tional administration support personnel, etc. The costs of such 
personnel and/or materials should be prorated among the approved 
programs and documented for audit purposes. 
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Column 11-INDIR COSTS means indirect costs. Report the indirect costs, 

such as general administrative support, utilities, student 
services, security, health services, data processing, business 
office ser/ices, legal services, and other costs not reported 
elsewhere. THK TimTPFCT nosTS wn-PORTBn mouLn wg pboratke ry 

PROGRAM QW AH PTfl OR OTHEH BASTS UHTflH CAM RE nQCIT MEMTBn FOR 
AUDIT PtraPQSgS. 

Column 12-REPL-VL EQUIP means replacement value of equipment 'ised in the 
vocational program. 

This item may be reported or disregarded at the option of the 
institution. If reported, it vill not be used by the COCOES as 
a normal aimual program cost, but mtij be used to respond to 
specific requests for information. 

If there are questions concerning the completion of the V£-115 Final Expendi- 
ture Repor' , please contact the appropriate Regional Field Representative 
(phone 620-4000 in Denver). 

lj_pem_88VE115 
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Vf-MOl • Submit J copies 

STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES AND 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

21fiCMtMniAl Bidg. 
13iaSh«rman Strttt 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Equipmen^Materiais Application and Reimbursement Request 



1. Nam« of School 



2. City 



3. DUt. No. 



FOR STATE USE ONLY 

Daic 

Fiscal Year 



School Code 
ID No. 
CIP Code 
Fund Source 
Amt. Encumbered 



4. Type of Profram — (Check One) 

(iuidance □ Agriculture 

Technical □ Distributive 



□ Home Ec. (Wages) □ Trades & Industr>' 

□ Office Occup □ Health Occupations □ Other .... 



□ 
□ 



5. F.quipmcnt^marcrlals to be used in vocational program* 



6. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



Item 

No. 



Description 



No. of 
Unlti 



Unit 
Cost 



Estimated 
Cost 



Actual 
Cost 



Total 



Signed 



08927 



Local Vocational Admmistrator 



Date 



Branch/ Program Manager 



Page 



of 



Pages 



Hi) 



Date 



1-Ve-1QM0M-«-«3 
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MEMORA NDUM 



DATEt 
TO J 

FROM J Fiscal Office, Administrative Services Division 

SUBJECT* Form VE-101 - Equipment-Materials Application 
Reimbursement Request 



Enclosed please find form VE-101. This form is used to provide for 
Jirinr apnrnYnl of equipment to be purchased vith Federal funds, aad 
to provide for maintenance of an inventory of equipment purchased 
vith Federal fends. 

Your school's VE-115 Estimates which were approved by the Division 
of Occupational Education includod a program or service in which 
Federal funds were approved for equipment purchases. The block in 
the upper, right-hand comer of the form (FOR STATE USE ONLY) 
indicates the amount of funding that has been approved and 
encumbered. Any Increase in the amount must have prior approval of 
the State Program Kauager. Item 5 indicates the name of the 
program for which the equipment may be purchased. 

EQUIPMENT FOR THIS PURPOSE IS DEFINED AS MACHINERY, TOOLS, 
MATERIALS OR OTHER TANGIBLE PERSONAL PROPERTY WHICH IS NOT CONSUMED 
IN NORMAL USAGE, HAS A USEFUL LIFE OF ONE YEAR OR MORE AND AN 
ACQUISITION COST OF $25 OR MORE PER UNIT. 

Do not include supplies or other iteus which fail to meet the 
definition of equipment on Form VE-101; the cost of supplies should 
be reported on the VE-115 Final Expenditure Report Column 9 (BOOKS 
& SUPP.UES). 

Pleasfc list the items of equipment which the school proposes to 
purchase in accord with the following specific instructions. 

Items 1 through 5 -These items have been prepared by the State 

Office in accord with the approved application. 
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Page 2 
VE-101 Form 



Number chronologically each item of equipment for 
which approval is requested. 

Adequately describe the item of equipment. Specific 
brand names oiax be indicated, if necessary to 
adequately describe the item of equipment. 

Enter the number (quantity) of each item to be 
purchased. 

Enter the anticipated cost per unit. Use a firm bid 
price if available, or a current catalog price list. 

To be completed after the equipment has been paid 
for by the school. Enter the total actual cost for 
each approved item. If multiple units of the same 
item are purchased, enter the total cost of all 
units. 

The form must be signed by the authorized Vocational Administrator. 
Enter the date the form is submitted. Return the white, canary, 
and pink copies to: 

Fiscal Office 
CCCOES 

1391 North Speer Boulevard, Suite 600 
Denver, Colorado 80204-2554 

Retain the goldenrod and green copies in the school files. 

yhen the proposed purchases have been approved by the appropriate 
State Program Manager, the Fiscal Office will return the signed 
pink copy of the form to the school. The signed pink copy is the 
school's authorization to purchase the approved equipment. 

When the equipment has been purchased, enter the actual cost in 
Column 11 of the goldenrod copy, and return to the State Office 
along with the VE-115 Final Actual Expenditure Report. Proof of 
purchase must be provided. A copy of the invoice along with a copy 
of the check or payment voucher is necessary for proof of purchase. 
The check number, date issued and authorized signature written on 
the invoice may be substituted in place of a copy of the cancelled 
check. 

It is understood that the Federal Government through th*» CCCOES, 
will retain an interest in all equipment wi'.h an acquisition cost 
of $300 or more per unit, purchased in part or fully with Federal 
funds . 
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Coluian 6 - 
Column 7 - 

Column 8 - 
Column 9 - 
Column 11 - 
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The Fiscal Office will maintain an inventory of equipment with an 
acquisition cost of $300 or more per unit. Identification tags for 
each equipment item will be provided to the school for attachment 
to these equipment items; the school is responsible for identifying 
and tagging the equipment items purchased with Federal funds. 
Disposal of equipment purchased in part or fully with Federal funds 
must have prior approval of CCCOES, 

Should there be questions concerning Form VE-101 or the above 
procedure, please contact the fiscal office. (Telephone 620-4000) 



SAMPLE LETTER 



TO: 



Program Manager - Handicapped & Disad-.'Jiat.^g^d 



FROM: 



Name 
Title . 
SchooJ. 



SUBJECT: Transfer of Funds and/or Equipment Purchase 

PROGRAM: 

CIP CODE: 



LEVEL: 



Please approve the following request (s): 

1) Transfer of fund3 on the VE-115: 

$ 

amount 

From Column 



To Column 



2) Do you have a current VE-101 for this program? 



Yes 



No 



If yes, add a sentence to the VE-101 reflecting this change in 
funds encumbered and skip to #3, 

If no, a new VE-101 will be sent for you to complete and 
return. 

3) If the VE-101 was submitted previously, complete these blanks. 

Requesting permission to purchase tha following equipment: 
DeSfiript.iQn I No. of Un.U.PL I Unit Cost | EstimatRd r.nst-. 



A copy of this form will be sent to you for your records. 
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1. fmm iNFOfinATiON 

LEVEL »«»" 1 " SECONDARY 2 • POSTSECQNDARY 



SCHOOL CODE « 
CIP CODE «»> 
10 NUMBER 

2. STUDENT SSN ■■»» 

3. TEACHER LAST NAME 

4. STUDENT NAHE ■■«" 

5. STUDENT PHONE 



(SEE 120B LIST) 
(SEE 1201 LIST) 
(SEE I20B LIST) 
(9 DIBITS) (NO HYPHENS) 
(FIRST 3 LETTERS) 



(7 DIBITS) (NO HYPHEN) 



6. STUDENT SEK ■*»><- 1 ■ NALE 

2 • FEHALE 

7. ETHNIC ORIGIN ■»> 1 ■ AHERICAN INDIAN 

2 « BLACK 



8. GRADE 



3 " ASIAN 

4 > HISPANIC 

5 ■ MHITE 

6 ■ NON-RES. ALIEN 

09 10 11 12 SP 13 14 SP 
««SECONDARY»»> <POSTSEC.> 



9. YEAR OF BIRTH «« •« 



(EUAHPLE: 1970 ■ 70) 



10. MILITARY ■*>•*«» BLANK « NOT VETERAN • NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY 

1 » GETS BENEFITS • NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY 

2 ■ ON ACTIVE DUTY 

3 » VETERAN - NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY 

U. COLORADO RESIDENT BLANK • YES 

1 ' NO 



1 ■ CERTIFICATE 

2 ■ ASSOCIATE DEGREE 



12. EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

««<APPLIES TO POSTSECONDARY PR06RAHS ONLY»»> 



13. COOP CIP CODE •«» 



(6 DIGITS) (NO DECIHAL) 



COLORADO STATE BOARD hOR COHHUNITY COLLEGES AND OCCUPATIONAL ED. 



VE-135 



SCHOOL YEAR 19BS-1986 



INSTRUCTIONS: FOR ITEllS MITH CODES, CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE CODE. 

FOR ITEHS MITH DASHED LINES, FILL IN THE DATA. 



(21 CHAR.) (LAST NAHE FIRST) (NO CONNA AFTER LAST NAHE) 



U. COHPLETION STATUS 1 > COHPLETED THE PR06RAH 

2 > PARTIAL COHPLETER - HORE THAN SO PCT. 

3 « NON-COHPLETER - 50 TCT. OR LESS 

4 > CONTINUING IN THE PROGRAM 



15. LIMITED ENGLISH BLANK 

I 

16. HANDICAPPED ■»«* BLANK 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
6 
H 
1 
J 
K 



17. DISADVANTAGED ■» BLANK 

1 
2 
3 



NO PROBLEM HITH ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
HAS LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 

NOT HANDICAPPED 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
HARD OF HEARING 
DEAF 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
SERIOUSLY EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 
OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 
SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITY 
DEAF AND BLIND 
MULT I -HAND I CAPPED 

NOT DISADVANTAGED 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
ACADEMICALLY DISADVANTAGED 
BOTH ECONOMICALLY AND ACADEMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 



18. SUPPLEMENTL.SERV. BLANK > DOES NOT RECEIVE SUPPLEHENTL.SERV. 

1 « RECEIVES SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES 



19. OPTION CODE FOR 
B.O.E. 07.0601 
UMBRELLA PROGRAMS 



A • ACCOUNTING 
B ■ SECRETARIAL 



C ' CLERICAL 

D ■ DATA PROCESSING 
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Profile Sheet - SSR 



FORM A 
CCCOES 

SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES DATA ENTRY FORM 
DATA ITEMS ENTERED DATA 



Institution ID Numbar 

Institution Name 

Student SS# 

Student Last Name 

Student First Name 

Student Gender 

Birth Year 

CIP CODE 

Service Hours 

Program Level 

Ethnic Origin 

Limited English 

Handicapped- 

Disadvantaged 

Referral Reason 

Educational Services Provided 

Special Services 

Referral to Other Services 

Educational Plan 

Completion Codes 



'15, 



ERIC 



11. ETHNIC ORIGINS 

A: American jAdian 

B: Black 

Ct Asian 

D: Hispanic 

Et White 

F: Other 

13. HANDICAPPED 

As Mentally Retarded 
Bt Hearing Impaired 
Ct Deaf 

Dt Speech Impaired 
Et Visually Impaired 
Fs Emotionally Disturbed 
6: Orthopedic Impaired 
H: Other Health Impaired 
It Learning Disabled 
Jt Deaf Blind 
K: Multi-handicapped 
0: Not Handicapped 

14. DISADVANTAGED 

At Economic. Disadvantaged 

B: Academic. Disadvantaged 

C: Both Econ./ Acad. Disad. 

0: Not Disadvantaged 

15. REASONS FOR REFERRAL 
0: no more referral codes 
A: Voc. reading skills 

Bs Voc. writing skills 
Ct Basic voc. math skills 
Ds Oral communication 
Es Study/test taking 
Ft Voc. skill deficit 
6s Perform below grade 
H: Excessive Absences 
It Attitude 

Jt Voc. skill reinforcerant 
Kt Poor job performance 
Lt Limited English 
Mt Handicap Modification 
Nt Vocational Assessment 
Ot Job seeking skills 
Pt Other 

16. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
pt no more entries 

As Voc. Reading Comprehen. 
Bs Vocational Writing 
Cs Voc. /Applied Math 
Ds Oral Communication 
Es English/ 2nd language 
Fs Study/Test Taking 

8b_perml3,nh 

(9/9/88) 



17. SPECIAL SERVICES 

0: no more entries 

As Provide Oral Testing 

Bs Interpreter bervices 

Cs Pro7ide Translations' 

Ds Reader Services 

E: A-V Materials 

F: Instructional Material 

Gi Modify Prog. Objective 

Hs Modify Curriculum 

It Instructor Consultat. 

Jt Specialized Equipment 

K: Vocational Assessment 

Lt Voc. English Developmnt 

Mt Counseling 

Ns Transportation 

Os Job Seeking Skills 

Ps Other 

19. EDUCATIONAL PLAN 
As Certificate 
Bs High School Diploma 
Ct Degree 

Dt Potential Student 
Et Skill Upgrade 
Fs None 

205 COMPLETION STATUS 
As Completed/ M.A. Employed 
Bt Completed/ R.A. Employed 
Ct Completed/ UR. A. Employ. 
Ds Completed/ Unemployed 
Et Continuing in program 
Ft Part. Completer/employed 
6t Part.Completer/unemploy 
Hs Refer to another agency 
Is Changed voc. objectives 
Js Non-C/unable meet needs 
Ks Non-Comp/school dropout 
Ls Non-Complete/terminated 



4 Si, 



10X OTHEn 



45X 
SECONDARY 



T 



HANDICAPPED ENTITLEMENT 



TOTAL DOLLARS 



90X 

PO(.L 



45% 

POSTSECONDARY 



I ECON. 
I DISADV\ I 



1 r 



h 



HANDICAPPED 
I VOC. I 

H ED. I 

Recipients of SS** 



(free Lunch)*! 



Nurober of Economically Disadvantaged 

Within school or LEA aocal Ff^^l^^til;^ r^ Aoencv^ 
Number of Economically Disadvantaged 

Within state (all participating schools) 



f" ECON. 
I DISADV. 



1 f 



I 



(fisap)*** 



HANDICAPPED 
I VOC. I 

I ED, I 

[Recipients of SS** 



Number of Handicapped 
in Vocational Education 
within school or LEA 
Number of Handicapped 
In Voc Ed Wilnin 

State (all participating schools) 



* free lunch: number of students receiving free or reduced cost Lun^ h 
** SS: Supplemental Services 

*** fisap: number of students within a school awarded financial aid 
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DISADVANTAGED ENTITLEMENT 



|" TOTAL DOLLARS j 



j" 10X OTHER |.- 



90X 
POOL 



"1 



45!>; 
SECONDARY 



T 



ECON. 
DISADV. 



"1 r 



(free lunch)*! 



DISADVANTAGED | 
I VOC. I 

H ED, I 

I Recipients of SS**| 



45X 

POSTSECONDARY 



'1 



r 

I ECON. 
I DISADV. I 

I h 
I (fisap)*** 



I 



DISADVANTAGED 
I VOC. 
H ED. I 

IRecipients of SS** 



Number of EcononicalLy Disadvantaged 

Within school or LEA aoca l Education Aagnc v^ 
Number of Econooiically Disadvantaged 

Within state (all participating schools) 



Number of Disadvantaged 
in Vocational Education 
within school or LEA 
Nuinber of Disadvantaged 
In Voc Ed Within 

State (all participating schools) 

of this award, some dollars are targeted to be used to assist Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
Students. The amount of dollars are calculated using this formula: 



Total $ awarded for 

disadvantaged within x No. of LEP in Voc Ed 
schooL/LCA within school 

No. of U? in Voc Ed 

within state (all participating schools) 

• free lunch: number of students receiving fr(*e or reduced cost lunch 
SS: Supplemental Services 
*** flsap: number of students within a school awarded financial aid 
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Accessibility I n formation 

Accessib ility Modifications : Guide nes for modification to 
existing buildings for accessibility to the handicapped, 
Publication # 2a, Office of Civil Rights. 

Steps Toward Camp us Accessibility : A report on the progress 
campuses have made in achieving accessibility, along with a 
presentation of practical solutions campuses have applied to 
accessibility problems Publication # 4, Office of Civil Rights. 
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whose funding can be obtained, and which publications are 
available through various agencies of the federal government. 
Publication #5, Office of Civil Rights. 
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Fun Mobility - Cou nting the Cost of the Alternatives : A booklet 
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Basic 504 Information 
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Ele mentary and Secondary Education 
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